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SECTION VI. 



A.I^ib.696. Cic.50. Cobs.— P. Corn. Lent Spintber. Qi^Catc. Metd. Nepof.^ 

a^iceRo*s return was what he himself truly calls it, 
tbe beginning of a new life to him *, which was to be 
governed by new maxims, and a new kind of policy, 
yet so as not to forfeit his old character. He had 
been made to feel in what hands the weight of power 
lay, and what little dependence was to be placed on 
the help and support of his aristocratical friends : Pom* 
pey had served him on this important occasion very 
sincerely, and with the concurrence also of Caesar, so as 
to make it a point of gratitude, as well as prudence, to 
be more observant of them than he had hitherto been : 



* Alterius vitse quoddam initium x)rdimur. [ad Att. 4. i.] In 
another place, he calls his restoration to his former dignity, ff-«A<y- 
yiMciMff, [ad. Att. 6. 6.] or a new birth ) a. word borrowed pro- 
bably from the Pythagorean school, and applied afterwards by the 
sacred writers to the renovation of our nature by baptism, as, well 
as our restoration to life after death in the general resurrection. 
Matt. six. 29. Tit. iii. 5. 

Vol. n. 
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iFhe senate, on tte odher hjpid, frfth the magistrates^ 
and the honest of all ranlcs, were zealous in his cause ; 
and the consul Lentului[, abover all, seemed to make 
it the sole end and glory of his administration *. This 
uncommon consent of <^08ite parties, in promoting 
his restoration, drew upon him a variety of obligations, 
which must needs often clash and interfere with each 
other, and which it was his part still to manage so, as 
to make them consistent with his honour, his safety, 
his private, and his public duty : these were to be the 
springs and motives of his new life, the hinges on 
which his future conduct was to turn ; and to do jus- 
tice severally to them all, and assign to each its pro- 
per weight and measure of influence, required his ut- 
most skill and address f . 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of Septemberr 
the consuls summoned the senate, to give him an op- 
portunity of paying his thanks to them in public &r 
their late services ; where, after a ;5eneral profession^ 
of his obligations to them all, he made bis particular 
acknowledgments to each m.agistr3te by name ; to the 
consuls ; the tribunes ; th^ prartors : He addressed 
himself to the tribunes, before the praetors, not for the 
the dignity of their office, fpr in that they ww infc- 

* Hoc sp^rioicR yirtuikf hoc mikhim apimi, hpc liunra consu* 
latus sui fore put^vit, » m^ oubi, si meis, si ]:eipcd3- ycd d idisHt,»*» 
Post* red* in pen* 4* 

f Sed quia aaepe oon^urril, PXppter aUjuonua df m^ maibmem 
iotrr ipsps contei^tKHxes, ut i^oofm tcmpoxc in fmw^s y€v^^ »^ vix 
po6«im ^»tu# vidcri. Sed #go hoc meis j^^pud^bu? ^ v . ^n a ina h ^ non 
solum qmd cuique debeain, sed etlamquid c^jua^ lolteri^ e( W"^ 
a me cujufque tempus poscat« Pro Plancio. 52* 
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iioc^ but lor their gneater authcxit j in making laws ; 
imxi, eonsequenti^, their gresfter mtxk m carrying fais 
law into eSect. The nilnlber of his private friends 
was too gi^at td tnake it possitile for him to enamerate 
or tbank thorn ^ ; so that he confined himself to the 
magi^mtes, with exception only to Pompey *, whom, 
for thk eminence of his tharacter, though at present 
btAj a private man, he took care to distinguish by a 
^^ersonal address and comjdimeiit. But, as Lentulus 
Was the first m office, and had served him with the 
greatest Section, so he gives him tibe first share of his 
^iHKe ; aiid, in the overflowing of his gratitude, stiles 
liim, the ^reht and tte god of his life and fortunes fa 
The hext day he paid his thanks likewise to the peo^ 
|)le, in a speech from the rostra; when^ he dwelt 
chiefly on the same topics which he had used in the 
tenate, c^lebratihg the particular merits and services 
n/[ his princip^ friends, especially of Pompey : whom 
he declares to be " the greatest man for virtue* wis- 
-*• dom, glory, who was then living, or had lived, or e- 



• * Coin ^perpAticis Atuninatim gratias egissem, quod omhes entt^ 
tticrari nullo modo possent, tcelus autem esset quenquam praeteriri* 
lb. 30. 

Hodietne aoten die nominatim a tat tnagistratibus statu! gratias 
^sse ageafla^ ct de pdrads uni, qui pro salute mea Diunici^Aa, co« 
looiasque adiisseti Post red. in Sen* i2« 

f Princeps P. Lentuius, parens ac Deus nostrsc ritse, fbrtunse, 
&c. Ibid. 4. It was a kind of maxim among the ancients, that, 
•• to do good to a mortal, was to be a god to a mortal 1" — Dcut 
«f monaii^ juvttre mortafem. [P&u Hist. a. 7.] Thus Cicero, 
ms he calls Lentulus here has goff^ so, on other occasions, gites the 
«amc appeUation to Plato : *• Dens illc noster Plato.'* — [Ad Att. 
4. i6»]'->to express the highest sense of the benefits received from 
tJicm* 
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:*f ver would live ; and that he owed more to him, on 
" this occasion, than it was even lawful almost for one 
** man to owe to another */' 

Both these speeches are still extant, an4 a passage 
or two from each will illustrate the temper and dispo- 
sition in which he returned : in speaking to the senate, 
after a particular recital of the services of his friends, 
he adds : " as I have a pleasure in enumerating these, 
** so I willingly pass over in silence what others wi<?k- 
*' edly acted against me : it is not my present bClsi- 
" ness to remember injuries ; which, if it were in my 
" power to revenge, I should chuse to forget ; my life 
" shall be applied to other purposes ; to repay the 
" good offices of those who have deserved it of me ; 
" to hold fast the friendships which have been tried as 
" it were in the fire $ to wage war with declared ene- 
** mies ; to pardon my timorous, nor yet expose my 
" treacherous friends ; and to balance the misery of 
" exile by the dignity of my return f ." To the peo- 
** pie he observes ; " that there were four sorts of e- 
*? nemies, who concurred to oppress him : the first, 
" whb, out of hatred to the republic, were mortal ene- 
mies to him for having saved it : the second, who. 
under a false pretence of friendship, infamously be- 
" trayed him : the third, who, through their inability 
** to obtain what he had acquired^ were envious of his 



* Cn Pompioias, vir omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, enmt, princeps 
virtute, sapientia, ac gloria. Hiiic ego homini, Quirites, tantiim 
debeo, quantum hominem homini debere vix fas est. Post red. ad 
Qmr. 7. 

f Post red. in Sen. 9. 
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** dignity : the fourth, who, though by office they 
" ought to have been the guardians of the republic, • 
•* bartered away his safety, the peace of the city, and 
" the dignity of the empire, which were committed to 
** their trust. I will take my revenge," says he, " on 
" each of them, agreeably to the different manner of 
" their provocation ; on the bad citizens, by defending 
** the republic strenuously ; on my perfidious friends, 
" by never trusting them again ; on the envious, by 
** continuing my steady pursuit of virtue and glory ; 
" on those merchants of provinces, by calling them 
" home to give an account of their administration : 
" but I am more solicitous how to acquit myself of my 
" obligations to you, for your great services, than to . 
** resent the injuries and cruelties of my enemies : for 
** it is much easier to revenge an injury than to repay 
" a kindness, and much less trouble to get the better 
" of bad men than to equal the good *." 

This affair being happily over, the senate had leisure 
again to attend to public business ; and there was now 
a case before them of ^ very urgent nature, which re- 
quired a present remedy ; an unusual scarcity of corn 
and provisions in the city, which liad been greatly en- 
crease4 by the late concourse of people from all parts 
of Italy, on Cicero's account, and was now felt very 
severely by the poorer citizens : They had born it 
with much patience while Cicero's return was in agi- 
tation ; comforting themselves with a notion, that if 
he was once, restored, plenty would be restored with 



* Post red. ad Quir. 9, 
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him ; but finding the o»e at kst efiected without Ukc? 
other, diey b^gani to groyr ckmonaos, md imaMs. to; 
endure their hunger any longer* 

Clodius could not sBjp, so fqir as o ppoatuiuty of car- 
citing some new disturbance, vflsd creating &csfa ttaa-- 
ble to Cicero, hjr charging the calamity to his scove : 
for this end he employed a nuEE&ber of yvnng feBiDiv^ 
to run aU night about the streets. Bialaog a hnenta- 
ble- outcry for bread ; and calling upon Cicexa to re- • 
lieve them from the famine to which ^tt had reduce^ 
them ; as if he had got some hiddeiL stcne or mag»- 
^e of com, secreted from commoia use ^. He sect 
his mob also to the theatre, in which the prsetor C^e- 
cilius, Cicero^s particular friend, was exhibiting the A- ' 
pollinarian shews, where they raised such a teirrop that 
they drove the whole company out of k : then, in tlte 
same tumultuous manner, they marched to the ten^ 
pie of Concord, whither Metetlus had summoned the 
senate ; but happening to meet with MetcHus in the 
way, they presently attacked him with rdlies of stones; 
with some of which they wounded even the coneul^ 
himself, who, for the greater security, immediately ad* 
joumed the senate into the Capitol. They were fei 
on by two despgrate ruffians, their usual eonm?ianders, 
M Lcdiius and M. Sergius ; the first of whom had v^ 



r ^ 

^ Qm faciiltate oblata, adimpcritoniin anhnos inckandos, renoYt- 

Suxum te ill% funissta. latipciniv o& annon» causain pntavisti. JH^ 

' Qmd ^ puerorum iUa concursatio noctuma ? num a te ipso insH- 
tutft me frnmentum flagitabant ^ Qnasi vero- ego aut rei- £nm«iila* 
riae prgefuissem, aut compressum^aliquodihixnantuniteneiein. Ib« (i^ 
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Oodim's^ tnbanaie mndtartaken the task of killing V&a^ 
peyr^tht second had beeir capta» of the guard m Ca* 
tiiMv aad was pmbaWy of Iris fatoilj * : but Slodi- 
vts^ encoaralgKd hy thi$ hopcfol beginniRg, put hiin« 
sdf at thdir keakt in j>ersaR^ and pinrra^d the ^nate 
kfto the Cirpito]; m order to distinrb their debates, and 
^irrent dteit jiraridiiTg any reHef fc* the present evil j 
icad aJbo^ all^ tor eacite the meaner sort to some vio- 
lence ag^nst Cicem. But he sooci* found, to lus great 
dMai^wimiilciiity that Giceio^ \tad too strong in the af- 
fections ci the city to be hurt again so soon : for the 
yeopk tiMffuselvcs* saw tkrou^ his design, and were 
$0- piomtjtd an '^ thaff they tarned universally against 
hixky and droTe iam out of the ^Id with all his mer- 
iceimm ;. wttex percevting that Cicero- was not pre-. 
sttftC iff the sensBte, tliey caUled oiH vepon him by name 
•witiitcfffe vmtCr and would^ not be quieted till be came 
Hi jiesson to undertake their cause, and propose some 
espe^exyc f<ar their relief. He had kept his house all 
dut day, 8Bid resolved to do so^ till be saw the isisoe 
of ther tum u lt ; but when he understood that Clodlus 
was rei»il5€d, aad that his presence was ui^tvefsally re- 



* Cuttk- homities ad tbesttrum primo, di|||| ad senatum concur- 
linent impulsu Clodu-. Ad Att. 4. i. jH 

CoAcorsus est ad templum Ccy&co^iae raSftr, senatum illnd vo- 
eante Meeello^qai sunt homines a Q^Metello, in senatu palam 
nominatr, a qoibus ille se lapiiKbus appetkum, etiam percussum esse 
jAxit.-'QS'^ *^ ***^ Lollius ? Qui te tnbuno plcb. — Cn. Pompei- 
om laterficien'dum depoposcit, — Qjds «st Sergius ? armiger Catili- 
ase^ 8ti{$ator tm corporis, signifer seditionis— >his atque faujusniDdi 
dncibos, cum tu in annonae caiitate inconsults^ in sen^tuxa-^repen- 
1tioo€ impetus eompaiares.^^Pro dom. 5. 

A3 
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quired by the consuls, the senate, and the whole peo- 
ple : he came to the senate-house, in the midst of 
their 'debates, and being presently asked his opinion, 
proposed, that Pompey should be entreated to under- 
take the province of restoring plenty to the city ; and, 
to enable him to execute it with effect, should be in- 
vested with an absolute power over all the public 
stores and corn-rents of the empire through all the 
provinces : the motion was readily accepted, and a 
vote immediately passed, that a law should be prepar- 
ed for that purpose, and offered to the people ♦. All 
the consular senators were absent, except Messala and 
Afranius : they pretended to be afraid of the mob ; 
but the real cause was their imwillingness to concur 
in granting this commission to Pompey. The con- 
suls carried the decree with them into the Rostra, and 
read it publicly to the people ; who, on the mention 
of Cicero's name, in which it was drawn, gave an uni- 
versal shout of applause ; upon which, at the desire 
of all the magistrates, Cicero made a speech to them 

* Ego yero domi me tenui, quamdiu turbulentum teoipus fuit « 

cum servos tuos ad rapinam, ad bonorum csedem paratos— armatos 
etiam in Capitolium tecum venis^ constabat — scio me domi man- 
Msse — posteaquam xqW nunciatum est, populum Romanum in Ca- 
pitolium — conveniss^fcinistros autem scelerum tuorum pcrtcrritos^ 
partim amissis gbdii^partlm ereptis diflugissc j veni non solum 
iine ullis copiis, ac manu, verwra etiam cum paucis amicis. — lb. 3., 

Ego dcnique— a populo Romano universo, qui tum in CapitoH-. 
um convfencrat, cum illo die minus valerem, nominatim in senatiun, 
vocabar. Veni exspectatus 5 rauhis jam sentcntiis dictis, rogatus 
sum scnlmtiam 5 dM reipub. saluberrimam, mihi necessatiam. lb. 7. 

Factum est S. C, in meam sententiam, ut cum Pompeib agc^c- 
tur, ut earn rem susciperct, Jexque fen^tur, A4 Att, 4. u 
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setting forth the reasons and necessity of the decree, 
and giving them the comfort of a speedy relief, from 
the vigilance and authority of Pompey *• The ab- 
sence however of the consular senators gave a han- 
dle to reflect upon the act, as not free and valid, but 
extorted by fear,- and without the intervention of the 
principal members ; but the very next day, in a ful- 
ler house, when all those senators were present, and a 
motion was made to revoke the decree, it was unani^ 
mously rejected J ; and the consuls were ordered to 
draw up a law conformable to it, by which the whole 
administration of the com and provisions of the repub- 
lic was to be granted to Pompey for five years, with 
a power of chasing fifteen lieutenants to as^st him 
in it. 

This furnished Clodius with fresh matter of abuse 
upon Cicero : he charged him " with ingratitude, and 
•* the desertion of the senate, which had always been 
** firm to him, in order to pay his court to a man who 
•* had betrayed him : and that he was so silly as not 
** to know his own strength and credit in the city, and 
" how able he was to maintain his authority without 



* Cum abessent consulates, quod tuto se negarent posse senten- 
tiam dicere, praetor Messalam et Afranium, <%Ibid. 

QtjIP S. C« r^pitato, cum continuo more hoc insulso et novo plau* 
sum, meo nomine recitando dedisset, habui concionem.— -Ibid. 

X At enim liberum senatus judicium propter metum non firit. 
Pro dom. 4* 

Postridic senatus frequens, et omnes consulares nihil Pompeio 
postulati neganmt. Ad Att. 4. i. 

Cum omnes adessent, coeptum est rcfern de induccndo S. C. ^ ab 
oaiyeMO senatu reclamatum es%. Pro dom. 4. 
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^* the help of Pbmpey^ * But Cfcwcf defeflrJed KiJi^ 
self by sayiijg, " that they must not e%pect to plsiy 
'* the same game upon htm no^ tim he wa» restored, 
** Tirith which he had mined hhn before, by ratsirt^ 
^ jealousiies between huR and Pompey : th^t he hait 
*' smarted for it too aeverety abeady, ti^ be caiKgH ^ 
*^ gam in the same trap; that, in decreeing tla»> com*- 
«f nmsion to Fompey, he had discharge^ both his pri«- 
f* r9tt ab%atkm9 to a firiend, and Ifis pubS^r duty to 
'* the senate; thsat those who grudged aB extraot£i»»c 
." ry power to Pompey, must gru4ge the vietofies, the 
^* triumphs, the accesrion of dominion and reremie, 
** which their former grants of tins sort had procm-c^ 
'^^ to the empire ; that the success of those shewed, 
^* what fruit they were to expect firom this" f . 

Btit what authority soever thi^ law Gonftrred on 
Pompey, his creatmes were not yet satisfied with it ; 
so that Messius, one of the trftimes, pftiposed anoth-. 
er, to give him the ad<£tional power of raising what 
money, fleets, and amrie* he thought fit ; with a greats 
er command through afl the provinces, than their pro- 



i. 



titutoj sen^tus auctoritate^n restitutam putabamus ? quam psimuxi^ 
adveniens prodidisti. lb 2. 

Nescit quantum auctoritate valeat, quas res gesserit, qua digni- 
tate sit restitutus. Cur omat eum a quo desertus est ? lb. ri» 

^ Desinant homines iisdem macliinis sperare me sestitutum. posse 
labefactari, qmbus antea stantem perculerunt^-data merces est er- 
rocis met magna, ut me non solum pigeat stultltias meae, sed etistm 
pudeat. lb. II. 

' Cn. Pompeio— maxima terra marique beHa extra oirdmem esse 
commissa : quarum rerum si qnem poeniteat, eum yictozise popul^ 
Rgmani necesse est pcj&mtere. lb. 8. 
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I   

p«f ^Qpfenum ha^ in ocli^ Cicero's bi\y seemed mo- 
dtaBt ki coxnpaErisan of McsriusV : Pompe j pntended 
to be cotteiK wkb the firsts wlnl^t aU hk dtpm^keats 
vrete pvsimig fior the Ixst ; tkcff eisfMicted tfasrt Crcero 
would come c^9t to* them ; but bm contknied sflent, 
jKxr wodid itir a^tep; finthet ; for his srfBdrs were stitt 
in sttch a state^^ ^ ob]^ed Um to ^ \|;itb. catitioii^. 
and lo manage both tb& senate and the men of pow* 
er : th^ ceacknion was^ that Gkeio^s law was receiv^ 
cdhy gik parties, and fompsy named him lor his first. 
Ikattnant, dedoring diat he sfaoqM consider him as a 
second self^ suad act loMhing witkoot hs advkr *• Ci-r 
pem accefiled the emplD5'mentf on. oondition that he 
might be at Hbefty to* nse or resign it ar pittasnae, asi 
he found k cea'^nient to hi^ adDkif9 -jr : but he sooqt 
after qenlted it to ln» brothei; and cfaese to* contimar 
ift tbedty-; wii^re' be had tlfe pleasuir m see the end 
i)f Ibb kvr eflSsctua% answered : for the credit of Pont- 
pej's name immediately rednced the price of victnafe 
in tiie maricets ; nsnS 1m yigonr and ^^ence in fno^ 
^cuting the affair soon established a general ^ntj; 



^ Legesr consuicr conscripwrunf^^Iteram Messiusy (pia: amsm 
pcctmia. dac potestatsai^ et adjunf^ clhssenh et eiMtrckuio^. et xnajus 
bnperiiHB? in px«viiicii9y>quam< sit eorum, qjur eas obtment. Ilia nos- 
tra lex consuTaris nimc moiiesta viiktur, hesc Messii nonr ferandUk- 
Foaii»i«» iOvs Tcttki ^ dkie ^ faittiiGacesr banc. Cansulaees ducd ^ 
Faxrooio- frcniunty. nos taccoiu3^^ cM cgp magis quod de domo nostra 
pihil adhuc pontifices respondenint.-— 

IHr Begatos' quindbcim- cuni' po9tBiBr€t, ne principem nominavit 
r^»d^€aHii«-flM.akeMBA>8« £bm diniti Art Au* 4«. I 
^ f £go mfi a Ponpdo legari ita sum passus, ut nulla re impedi- 
K% <]UQdtw, at yeBon^ safai esaet inta|giixii.«— lb. 2. 
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Cicero was restored to his former dignity, but not 
to his former fortunes ; nor was any satisfaction yet 
made to him for the ruin of ins houses and estates : a 
full restitution indeed had been decreed, but was re- 
served to his return, which came now before the se- 
nate, to be considered and settled by public authori- 
ty, where it met still .with great obstruction. The 
chief difficulty was about his Palatine house, which he 
valued above all the rest, and which Clodius, for that 
reason, had contrived to alienate, as he hoped, irre- 
trievably, by demolishing the &bric, and dedicating a 
temple upon the area to the goddess liberty : where, 
to make his work the more complete, he pulled down 
also the adjoining portico of Catullus, that he might 
build it up anew, of the sattie order with his temple ; 
and, by blending the public with private property, 
and consecrating the whole to religion, might make it 
impossible to separate or restore any part to Cicero^ 
since a consecration, legally performed, made the 
thing consecrated unapplicable ever after to any pri- 
vate use. 

This portico was built, as has been said, on the spot 
where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, whose house 
was publicly demolished, for the treason of its master j- - 
and it was Clodius*s design to join Cicero^s. to it, un- 
der the same denomination, as the. perpetual memo- 
rial of a disgrace and punishment inflicteyd by the peo- 
ple ♦. When he had finished the portico, therefore. 



«   « t 



* Ut domus M. Tullii Ciceronis cum domo Fulvii Flacciad me- 
moriam pocnse publice coDstitutse conjuncta esse vidcatur* Pco^ 
dom. 38. 
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and annexed his temple to it, which took up but a 
small part, scarce a tenth of Cicero's house, he left 
the rest of the area void, in order to plant a grove, or 
walks of pleasxire upon it^ as had been usuid in such 
cases ; where, as it has been observed, he was prose- 
cuting a particular interest, as well as indulging his 
malice in obstructing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The afiair was to be determined by the college of 
priests, who were the judges in all cases relating to 
religion : for the senate could only make a provisional 
decree, " That if the priests discharged the ground 
*• from the service of religion, then the consuls should 
^ take an estimate of the damage, and make a con- 
tract for rebuilding the whole, at the public charge, 
so as to restore it to Cicero, in the condition in which 
he left it f ." The priests, therefore, of all orders 
were called together on the last of September, to hear 
this cause. Which Cicero pleaded in person before 
them : They were men of the first dignity and fami- 
lies in the republic ; and there never was, as Cicero 
tells us, so full an appearance of them in any cause, 
since the foundation of the city : he reckons up nine- 
teen by name, a great part of whom were of consular 
rank *, His first care, before he entered into the me- 
rits of the question, was to remove the prejudices 
which his enemies had been labouring to instil, on 

f Qui si su^ulerint religionem, aream praeclaram hsd)ebimus : 
superficiem consoles ex S. C. aestimabimt. — Ad Att. 4. j. 

* Nego unquam post sacra constituta, quorum eadem est anti- 
quitas, quae ipsius urbis, ulla de re, ne de capite qiiidem virginum 
vestalium, tarn frcqucni collegium judicasse. Dc Haru^p. r^sp, 
6,7. ^ - 
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the account of liia kte condiict in faTK^ur €f Bompejr^ 
hy esplaixuag di^ motii^s, tlid shewisig the necctetty 
of it ; contiivici^ at tile came dme to tam the odisBkl 
00 this other siiie, by miming orcr the faistory of Cio^ 
(}ia$'s tribuaate, and paiotiiig all its Tidcnoes in the 
tnost lirely <x^r$; but the question rni which the 
cause singly turned, was about the dSkacjr of the pm^ 
trended con€ecr8Uio!n of the bouse, and the dedkatioa 
4»f the temple : to shew the nullity^ tfaere&re, cf thit 
act« be endeavours to o>^eithrow the very foundation 
of it, ^ and prove Clodius'^ tribun^e to be ori|;mally 
'' null and void, from the inyalidity of his adoption^ 
^* on which it was entirely grounded ^^ he shciws^ 
*^ that die ^le end of adoption, which die law6 ac- 
«« acknowledged, was to supply the want of children^ 
" by boirowipg them as it were fiom other families ; 
'' that it wa9 an essential condition of it, th^t he who 
•*' adc^ted had no children of his owh, nor was iti coii- 
" dition to hare aiiy : that the parties Concerned were 
^* obliged to appear before the priests, to signify their 
** consent, the cause of the ado|)tion, .the circumstan- 
.'^ ces of the &milies interested in it, and the nature of 
" their religious rites ; arid that the priests might 
*' jndge of the whde, and see that there was nd fraud 
" or deceit in it, nor any dishoiiour to any femily or 
" person cisicerned : that nothing of all this had beeii 
*< observed in the case of Clodiu^ ' that the adopter 
** wa$ not full twenty years old, when he adopted a 
** senator, who Was old enough to be his father : that 
*^ he had no occasion to adopt, mice he had a wife 
>« and chUd^^en^ and wotdd probably have more, which 
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^ lie imist necessanljr 4iitinherit by this ftcU^ion, tf k 
^ was real : that Clodiiis had no other ^w than, by 
^ the pretence of an adoption, to make Innisdf a ple- 
^ beian and tribune, in order to o^eituni the «tate ; 
^ that the act itself, which confiimed the adoption, 
^ was null and Hiegal, bdng transacted while Bibuilus 
^ was ^sbaerring the auspices, which was contrary to 
express law, and huddled over in three hours by 
OstsaTy when it ought to have been published for 
^ three market days successively, at the interval of 
nine days each * : that if the adoption was irregu- 
^ lar and illegal, as it certainly was, the tribunate 
^ must nfteds be so too, which was endrely built up- 
^ on it : but ^granting the tinSHinate, after all, to be 
^ valid, because some eminent men would have if, so, 
^ yet the act made afterwards £>r his banishment could 
^ not possibly be considered as a law, but as a privi- 
** lege only, made against a particular person, which 
^ the sacred law$, and the laws of the twelve tables, 
^ had utterly prohibited : that it was contrary to the 
^ very constitution of the republic, to punish any ci* 
** tizen, either in body or goods, dll he had been ac- 
•* cused in proper form, and condemned of some crime 
** by competent judges : that privileges, or kws to in- 
^ flict pem^ties on single persons by name, without a 
^ legal trial, w^re cruel and pernicious, and nothing 
^ better than proscriptions, and of all things not to be 
** endured in then: city f .* Tlien, in entermg upon 

• Pro dom. 13, 14,^5, 16. 
f lb. I7« in privos homines leges fenri nohicfont^ id est enim 
privilegium: quo quid est injustius > de Legib. 3. 19* 
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the question of his house, he. declares, " that the whole 
efiect of his restoration depended upon it ; that if 
it was not given back to him, but suffered to re- 
main a monument of triumph to his enemy, of grief 
" and calamity to himself, he could not consider it as 
" a restoration, but a perpetual punishment : that his 
" house stood in the view of the whole people, and if 
** it must continue in its present state, he should be 
" forced to - remove to some other place, and could 
" never endure to live in that city, in which he must 
always see trophies erected both against himself and 
the republic : the house of Sp. Melius," says he, 
" who affected a tyranny, was levelled ; and by the 
** name of ^Equimelium, given to the place, the peo- 
" pie confirmed the equity of his punishment : the 
•* house of Sp. Cassius was overturned also for the 
same cause, and a temple raised upon it to Tellus : 
M. Vaccus's house was confiscated and levelled ; 
'* and, to perpetuate the memory of his treason, the 
" place is still called Vaccus*s meadows : M. Manlius 
** likewise, after he had repulsed the Gauls from the 
" Capitol, not content with the glory of that service, 
^' was adjudged to aim at dominion, so that his house 
" was demolished, where you now see the two groves 
" planted : must I therefore suffer that punishment, 
" which our ancestors inflicted as the greatest, on 
" wicked and traitorous citizens, that posterity may 
" consider me, not as the oppressor, but the author 
" and captain of the conspiracy * ?" When he comes 






* Pro dom. 37, 38. 
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tcT speak of the dedication it$elf, he observes, " that 
" the goddess liberty^ to which the temple was de- 
•* dicated, was the known statue of a celebrstted strum- 
pet, which Appius brought from Greece, for the or^ 
nament of his sedileship : and, upon dropping the 
thoughts of that magistracy, gave orders to his bro- 
ther Clodius to be advanced to a deity * : that the 
ceremony was performed without any licence or 
judgment obtained from the college of prio^sts, by 
** the single ministry of a young raw man, t|ie bro-"^ 
** ther-in-law of Clodius, who had been made priest 
but a few days before; a mere novice in his busi-* 
ness, and forced into the service f : but if all had 
been transacted regularly, and in due form, that it ^ 

could not possibly have any force, as being contrary 
to the standing laws of the republic : for there was 
an old tribunician law made by Q. Papitius, which 
prohibited the consecration of houses, land$, or aU 
tars, without the express command of the ^people j n 

which was not obtained, nor even pretended in the 
present case J : that great regard had always been 
paid to this law in several instances of the gravest 
kind : that Q^ Marcius, the censor, erected a statue 
of Concord in a public part of the city, which C. 
•* Cassius afterwards, when censor, removed into the 
" sei;iate-house, and consulted the college of priests, 
•' whether he might not dedicate the statue and the 
•* house also itself to Concord : upon which M. iOlmilius, 
*' the iiigh-priest, gave answer, in the name of the 

* Piodom. 43. f lb- 45* » \ lb. 49. 

Vol. n. ' B ^ 
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college, that unless the people had deputed Jiim by 
name, and he acted in it by their authority, they 
** were of opinion that he could not rightly dedicate 
" them * : that Dcinia also, a vestal virgin, dedicated 
** an altar and Bttle temple under the sacred rock ; 
** upon which S. Julius, the praetor, by order of the 
•* senate, consulted the college of priests ; for whom 
•* P. Scaevola, the high-priest, gave answer, that what 
•* Licinia had dedicated in a public place, without any 
** order of the people, could not be considered as sa- 
** crcd : so that the senate enjoined the praettM' to see 
** it desecrated, and to efface whatever had been in- 
** scribed upon it : after all this, it was to no purpose, 
** he tells them, to mention what he had proposed to 
•* speak to in the last place, that the dedication was 
•* not performed with any of the solemn words and 
•* rites which such a function required, but by the ig- 
*• norant young man before mentioned, without the 
** help of his colleagues, his books, or any to prompt 
** him ; especially when Clodius, who directed him, 
** that impure enemy to all religion, who often acted 
•* the woman among men, as weU as the man among 
" women, huddled over the whole ceremony in a 
** blundering, precipitate manner, feultcring and con- 
" founded in mind, voice, and speech, often recalling 
** himself, doubting, fearing, hesitating, and perform- 
•* ing every thing, quite contrary to what the sacred 
* books prescribed : nor is it strange, says he, that in 
^ an act so mad and villsunous, his audaciousness 



 Pro dom. 51. 53. 
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" .copid aot get the better of his fears : for what pi- 
*" T^t, tboiigh eyer so bartj^rous, after he had beea 
•** plwdering tempfes, when pricked by a dream or 
$pruple <xf religip.ij, he came to consecrate some altar 
.on la desej:t $hore^ was not terrified in his mind, on 
.Ijeuig ibjced to appease that deity by bis prayer^, 
whom he, had proyoked by his sacrilege ? In what 
horrQirS, th^n, think you, must this man needs be, 
the plunderer pf all temples, houses, and the whole 
city, when, for th^ expiation of so many impieties, 
be was wickedly consecrating one single altar * ? 
** TUca, after a solemn invocation and appeal to all 
the gods who peculiarly favoured and protected that 
-dty, to bear witness to the integrity of his zeal and 
Ipve to the republic, and that in all his labours an4 
struggles, he ^ had constantly preferred the public 
" benefit to his own, he commits the justice of his 
** cause to the judgment of the venerable bench." 
. He was particularly pleased with the composition of 
this speech, which he published immediately; and 
£ays upon it, that if ever he made any figure in speak- 
ing, his indignation, and the sense of his injuries, had 
inspired him with new force and spirit in this cause f . 
The sentence of the priests turned wholly on what 



* Pro dom. 54, SS- 
-f- Acta res est accurate a nobis : et si unquam in dicendo fuimus 
^liquid, aut etiam si unquam alias fuimus, turn profectu dolor et 
jnagnitudo vim quandam nobis dicendi dedit. Itaque oratio juven- 
tiiti nostras deberi non potest. Ad Att.. 4. 2. 
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Cicero had alleged about the force of the Papirian 
law; viz. that if he, who performed the office of 

 

consecration, had not been specially authorised and 
personally appointed to it by the people, then the a- 
rea in question might, without any scruple of religion, 
be restored to Cicero. This, though it seemed some- 
what evasive, was sufficient for Cicero's purpose ; and 
his friends congratulated him upon it, as upon a clear 
victory ; while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of 
himself, and being produced into the rostra by his bro- 
ther Appius, acquainted the people, " that the priests 
*' had given judgment for him, but that Cicero was 

" preparing to recover possession by force, and exhort- 

• 

" ed them, therefore, to follow him and Appius in the 
•• defence of their liberties.** But his speech made no 
impression on the audience ; " some wondered at his 
" impudence, others laughed at his folly, and Cicero 
•* resolved not to trouble himself, or the people, about 
** it, till the consuls, by a decree of the senate,, had 
" contracted for rebuilding the portico of Catulus *. 
The senate met the next day, in a full house, to put 
fan end to this affair ; when Marcellinus, one of the 



* Cum pontifices Jecressent, ita j " Si ncque populi jassu, neque 
plebisscitu, is qui se dedicasse diceret, noimnatim ei rei prsefectos 
esset y neque populi jussu, neque plebisscitu id facere jussus esset, 
videri pdS6e sine religione earn partem arese mihi restitui/' Mihi 
facta statim est gr^tulatio } ^nemo enim dubitat, quin domus nobis 
esset adjudicata. Turn subito ille in concionem ascendit, quanx 
Appius ei dedit : nunciat jam populo, ponti£ces secundum se de- 
crevisse i me autem vi conari in possessionem venire : hortatur, ut 
se et Appium sequantur, et suam libertatem ut defendant. Hie 
cum etiam illi in£mi partim admirarentur, partim irriderent bomi- 
nis amentiam. Ad Att. 4. 2* 
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codsuls-elect, being called upon to speak first, ad-r 
dressed himself to the priests^ and desired them to give 
an account of the grounds and meaning of their sen- 
tence ; upon which Lucullus, in the name of the rest,, 
declared^ " that the priests were indeed the judges 
** of religion, but the senate . of the law ; that they 
** therefore had determined only what related to the 
*• point of religion, and left it to the senate to deter- 
" mine whether any obstacle remained in point of 
" law :'* all the other priests spoke largely after him 
in favour of Cicero's cause : when Clodius rose af- 
terwards to speak, he endeavoured to waste the time 
so, as to hinder their coming to any resolution that 
day ; but after he had been speaking for three hours 
successively, the assembly grew so impatient, and 
made such a noise and hissing, that be was forced to 
give over : yet, when they were going to pass a de- 
cree, in the words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his ne- 
gative upon it : this raised an universal indignation ; 
and a fresh debate begari, at the motion of the two. 
consuls, on the merit of the tribune's intercession ;. 
when, after many warm speeches, they came to the 
following vote : " That it was the resolution of the. 
" senate, that Cicero's house should be restored to him, 
" and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it had been before ; 
" and that this vote should be defended by all the 
" magistrates ; and if any violence or obstruction was^ 
" offered to it, that the senate would look upon it, 
" as offered by him, who had interposed his negative." 
This staggered Serranus, and the late farce was played 
9vcr again j his father threw himself at his feet, to beg 
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him to desist ; he desired a night's time, Which at first 
was refused, but, on Cicero'^ request, granted ; and 
the next day he revoked his negative^, and, withotit 
farther opposition, suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero's damage should be made good to him, 
and his houses re-built at the public charge *. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree in 
execution ; and, having contracted for the re-buikUng 
Catulus's portico, set men to work, upon clearing thcj 
ground, and demolishing what had been built by Clo- 
dius : but as to Cicero's buildings. It was agreed to 
take an estimate of his damage, and pay the amount 
of it to himself, to be laid out according to his own 
fancy : in which his Palatine house was valued at six- 
teen thousand pounds : his Tusculan at four thousand ; 
his Formian only at two thousand. This was a very 
deficient and shameful valuation, which all the world 
cried out upon ; for the Palatine house had cost him, 
not long before, near twice that sum : but Cicero, 
would not give himself any trouble about it, or make 
any exceptions, which gave the consuls a handle to 
throw the blame upon his own modesty, for not re- 
monstrating against it, and seeming to be satisfied with 
what was awarded : but the true reason was, as he 
himself declares, that those who had dipt his wings 
iiad no mirid io let them grow again ; and though they 
had been his advocates when absient, began now to be 
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seaetly angry, and openly envious of him when pre- 
sent*. 

But as he was never covetous^ tliis afiair gave him 
no great, uneasiness ; though, through the late ruin of 
his fortunes, he was now in such want gf money, that 
he resolved to expose his Tusculan villa to sale ; but 
soon changed his- mind and built it up again with 
much n[iore magnificence than before ; and for the 
beauty of its situation and neighbourhood to the city, 
took more pleasure in it ever after, than in any other 
of his country seats. But he had some domestic grie- 
vances about this time, which touched him more near«. 
Ij ; and which, as he signifies Qbscurely to Atticus, 
were of too delicate a nature to be explained by a 
letter f : they arose chiefly from the petulant humour 
of his wife, which began to give him frequent occa-^ 
sioBs of chagrin ; and, by a series q£ repeated provoca- 
tions, confirmed in him that settled disgust, which end- 
ed at last in a divorce. 

As he was now restored to the possession both of 
his dignity and fortunes, so he was desirous to destroy 
all the public moniunents of his late disgrace ; nor to 



* Nobis €uperficiem sedium consules dei:onsxlii sententia eestima- 
nmt HS. vicics ; caetera valdc illibcralitcr 5 Tusculanam ^llaih 
quingentismillibiu ^ Formianuin H.S. ducentls quinquagtnta millibus \ 
quae sestimatio non nxxio ab optimo qucque sed etiam a plebe re- 
prehenditur. Dices, quid igitur causae fuit ? Dicunt illi quidem 
podorem meam, quod neque negarira, nequc vehement ius postula* 
iim. Sed non est id ^ nam hoc quidem etiaxn profiiisset. Verum 
fidem, nu Pomponi, iidem inquam illi, qui mihi pennas incidenmt, 
noiunt easdem renasci. Ibid. 

f Tiacolanum proscripsi : suburbano non facile careo.«-*Cseteraf 
f^ttSB iqe solicitaht, f^vfM^n^m sunt. Aouanur a fratre ct filia. }b» 
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suffer the law of his exile to remain, with the other 
acts of Clodius's tribunate, hanging up in the Capitol, 
engraved, as usual, on tables of brass : watching there- 
fore the opportunity of Clodius^s absence, he went to 
the Capitol with a strong body of his friends, and tak- 
ing the tables down conveyed them to his own house. 
This occasioned a sharp contest in the senate between 
him and Clodius, about the validity of those acts ; 
and drew Cato also into the debate ; who, for the 
sake of his Cyprian commission, thought himself o- 
Kliged to' defend their legality against Cicero ; which 
created some little coldness between them, and gave 
no smaU pleasure to the ' common enemies of them 
both f * 

But Cicero's chief concern at present was, how tq 
support his former authority in the city, and provide 
for his future safety ; as well against the malice of 
declared enemies, as the envy of pretended friends, 
which he perceived to be growing up afresh against 
him : he had thoughts of putting in for the censor- 
^ship ; or of procuring one of those honorary Lieuten- 
ancies, which gave a public character to private sena- 
tors ; with intent to make a progress through Italy, 
or a kind of religions pilgrimage to all the temples^ 
groves and sacred places, on pretejuice of a vow made 
in his exile. This would give him an opportunity of 
$hewing himself every where in a light which natur- 
ally attracts the affection of the multitude, by testify- 

^ig a pious regard to the favourite superstitions and 

 -  ■■~^-^^— ^— — ^ - - -  

f Plutarch in Cic. Dio. p. 109. 
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local religions of the country; as the great, in the 
same county, still pay their court to the vulgar, by 
visiting the shrines and altars of the saints which are 
most in vogue : he mentions these projects to Atticus, 
as designed to be executed in the spring, resolving in 
the mean while to cherish the good inclination of the 
people towards him, by keeping himself perpetually 
in the view of the city X* 

Catulus's portico, and Cicero's house were rising a- 
gain apace and carried up almost to the roof; when 
Clodius, without any warning, attacked them, on the 
second of November, with a band of armed men, who 
demolished the portico, and drove the workmen out 
of Cicero's ground, and with the stones and rubbish of 
the place began to batter Quintus's house, with whom 
Cicero then lived, and at last set fire to it ; so that the 
two brothers, with their families, were forced to save 
themselves by a hasty flight. Milo had already ac- 
cused Clodius for his former violences, and resolved, 
if possible, to bring him to justice : Clodius; on the 
other hand, was suing for the .^BdUeship, to secure 
himself, for one year more at least, from any prosecu- 
tion : he was sure of being condemned, if ever he was 
brought to trial, so that whatever mischief he did in 
the mean rime was all clear gain, and could not make 
his cause the worse || : he now therefore gave a free 

% Ut nulla re ixnpedirer, quod nisi vellem, mihi esset integrum, 
aut si comitia censorum proximi consules haberent, petere posse, 
aut Yotivam legationem sumsisse prope omnium fanorum, ac luco-* 
rum. Ad Att. 4. 2, • > 

II Armatis hominibus ante diem III. Non. Novemb. exptdsi sunt 
fabn de area nostra, disturbata porticus Catuli— Quae ad tectum 
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course to his natural fury ; was perpetually scounng 
the streets ^mth his incendiaries, and threatning fira 
and sword to the dty itself, if an assembly was not 
called for the election of aediles. In this humour, a* 
bout a week after his last outrage, on the eleventh of 
November, happening to meet with Cicero^ in the 
sacred street, he presently assaulted him with stone^r 
clubs, and drawn swords : Cicero was not prepared 
for the encounter, and took refuge in the vestibule of 
the next house ; where his attendants rallying in hia 
defence, beat off the assailants, and could easily have 
killed their leader, but that Cicero was willing, he sayg, 
to cure by diet, rather than surgery. The day fi]l- 
lowing Clodius attacked Milo's house, with sword in 
hand and lighted flambeaus, with intent to storm and 
bum it : but Milo was never improvided for him ; and 
Q^ Flaccus, sallying out with a stroqg band of stout 
fellows, kiUed several of his men, and wouM have kil--^ 
led Clodius too, if he had not hid himself in the famer 
apartments of F« Sylla*s house, which he made use of 
on this occasion as his fortress §. 

pflene pen^enerat. Quint! firatris domus primo-fracta conjectu lapi* 
dum, ex area nostra, deinde jix$sii Cl6dii infhntunata, in^ioctaat^ 
urbe, conjectis ignibiis. . V idet, si omnes quos vnlt palam Occi- 
dent, nihilo suam causam difRciliorem, quam adliuc $it, in judicio 
futuram.— Ad Att. 4. 3. 

} Ante diem tcrtium Id. Novemb. eum sacra via descenderem, 
insecutus est me cmn suis. Clamor lapides, fustes, gladii 5 hsec im- 
piovisa omnia. Discessimus in vestibulum Tetii Damionis : qui 
erant mecum facile operas aditu prphibuerunt. Ipse occidi potuit | 
sed ego discta curare incipio, chirurgise taedet.— Milonis domuiQ 
prid. id. expugnare et incendere ita conatus est, ut palam hora quin-Ji 
ta cum scutis homines, eductis gladiis, alios cum accensis facibu^ 
adduxerit* Ipse domum P. Syllie pro castris ad earn impugnat^oi^ 
em sumpserat, &c. Ad Att» 4. 3. 
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The senate met, an the fourteenth, jto take these 
^borders into conddenition ; Clodhis did not think fit 
to appear there ; but Sylla came, to clear himself pro- 
bably from the suspicion of encouraging him ii| 
these violences, on account of the freedom, which he 
Jiad takeil with his house *. Mapy severe speeches 
were made, and vigorous counsels proposed ; Marcel- 
lidus-s opinion was^ that Clodius should be impeached 
anew for these last outrages ; and that no election of 
sediles should be sufiered, till he was brought to a 
frial : Milo declared, that as long as he continued in 
office, the consul Metellus should make no election : 
for he would take the auspices every day, on which 
an assembly could be held ; but Metellus contrived 
to waste the day in speaking, so that th?y were forced 
to break up without making any decree* Milo was 
as good as his word, and, having gathered a superior 
jRjrce, took care to obstruct the election ; though the 
consul MetcUus employed all his power and art to 
elude his vigilance, and procure an assembly by 
stratagem; calling it to one place, and holding it 
in another, sometimes in the field of Mars, some* 
times in the forum ; but Milo was ever before hand 
with him; aiid, keeping a constant guard in the 
' field from miduight to noon, was always at hand 
to inhibit his proceedings, by obnouncing, as it was 
^;:alled, or declaring, that he was taking the auspices 
on that day ; so that the three brothers were baffled 
fmd disappointed, though they were perpetually ha* 
languing and labouring to inflame the people against 
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those, • who interrupted their assemblies and right of 
electing ; where Metellus*s speeches were turbulent, 
Appius's rash, Clodius's furious. Cicero, who gives 
this account to Atticus, was of opinion that there 
would be no election ; and that Clodius would be 
brought to trial, if he was not first killed by IVfflo ; 
which was likely to be his fate : " Milo," says he, 
•* makes no scruple to own it ; being not deterred by 
" my misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious 
" counsellors about him, nor any lazy nobles to dis- 
•' courage him : it is commonly given out by the other 
" side, that what he does, is all done by my advice ; 

but they Uttle know how much conduct, as well as 

courage, there is in this hero f .". 

Young Lentulus, the son of the consul, was, by the 
interest of his father, and the recommendation of his 
noble birth, chosen into the college of augurs thi« 
summer, though not yet seventeen years old ; having 
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f Egregtus Marcellinus, omnes acres } Metellus caluxnnia dicen- 
di tempufl exexnit : condones turbulentse MeteUi, temerariee Appii, 
fiiriosbsimse Clodii : haec tamen sumtna, nrsi Milo in campum ob- 
nimciasset, comitia futura. — Cbmitia fose non arbitror ^ reum Pub^ 
lium^ nisi ante occisus ^rit, fore a Milpne .putQ. Si se inter viam 
obtulerit, occisum iri ab ipso Milon^ video. Non dubitat fecere ^ 
prsB se fert ^ casum ilium nostrum non extimescit, &c^ 

Meo consilio omnia illi fieri querebantur, ignan quantum in illo 
heroe esset animi, quantum etiai^i consilii.— Ad Att. 4. 3. 

N. B. From these facts it appears, that what is said above, of 
^lian a9d Fusian laws, and prohibi.ting tfae magistrates from ob- 
structing the assemblies of the people, is to be imderstood only in a 
partial sense, and that his new law extended no farther, than to 
binder the magistrates from dissolving an assembly, after it was ac- 
tually convened and had entered upon business ^ for it was still ui^- 
lawful, we see, to convene an assembly, while the magistrate wa^ 
ia the act of pbserving t)^e heavens. 
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but just changed his puerile for the manly gown % : 
Ciceio was invited to the inauguration feast, where, by 
eating too fieely of some vegetables, which happened 
to please his palate, he was seized with a violent pain 
i£ the bowels, and diarrhaea ; of which he sends the 
feOowing account to his friend Galliis. 

Cicero to Gallus. 

•* After I had been labouring for ten days, with a 
^ crael disorder in my bowels, yet could not convince 
" those, who wanted me at the bar, that 1 was ill, be- 
'* cause I had no fever, I ran away to Tusculum ; hav- 
*• ing kept so strict a fast for two days before, that I 
" did not taste so much as water : being worn out 
•* therefore with illness and fasting, I wanted rather to 
** see you, than imagined that you expected a visit 
** from me ; for my part, I am afraid, I confess, of all 
** distempers ; but especially of those, for which the 
" Stoics abuse your Epicurus, when he complains of 
" the strangury and dysentery ; the one of which they 
** take to be the effect of gluttony ; the other of a 
" more scandalous intemperance. I was apprehensive 
" indeed of a dysentery ; but seem to have found be- 
" nefit, either from the change of air, or the relaxa- 
" tion of my mind, or the remission of the disease it- 
" self: but that you may not be surprised how this 
" should happen, and what I have been doing to bring 
*• it upon me ; the sumptuary law, wliich seems to hi- 

t Cui superior annus idem & virilem patris & practextam popu- 
li judicio togam dederiu «->Pr. Sext, 7^. it. Dio« 1. 39. p. 9^. 
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** troduce a ^implicky of diet, did me all this ii3i}$chjef. 
'^ For stace our men of tafttc ^re grown 90 fond of co- 
-veruig their tables, with the productioD^ of the eattbi 
which are excepted by the Ia^» they have fi^jwd ;a 
way of dressing mtiLahrooms acid all other yegetahlei 
so pdlatably, that nothiag can he more deliciau9 : I 
happened to fall upon these at Lentulus^s augural 
^ supper, and was taken with so violent a flux, that 
*' this is the first day on which it has begun 4:0 give 
" tt)e any ease* Thus I, who used to command my- 
^* self so easily in oysters and lampreys, was caught 
'* with bete and mallows ; but I shall be more cautious 
" for the future : you however, who m\ist have heard 
^' of my illness JGrom Anicius, for he saw me in a fit of 
^ vomiting, had a just reason, not only for sending, 
" but for coming yourself to see me. I think to stay 
** here, till I recruit myself; for I have lost both my 
** strength and my flesh j but if I once get rid of my 
♦* distemper, it will be easy, I hope, to recover the 
** rest *." ^ 

King, Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after he 
had distributed immense sums among the great, to 



 Ep. Fam. 7. 26. ^ 

N. B. Pliny says, that the colum, by which he is supposed to 
mean the cholic, was not known at Rome till the reign of Tiberi- 
us : but the case described in this letter seems to come so veryncjp: 
to it, that he must be understood, rather of the name, than of the 
thing ; as the learned Dr Le Clerk has observed in his history of 
medicine. — Plin, 1. 26. i. Le Cler. Hist. par. 2. 1. 4. sect. 2. c. 4. 

The mention likewise of the iv^^tM irti$n, or the strangury of 
Epicurus, and the censure which the Stoics pass^ upon it, would 
make one apt to suspect, that some disorders of a venereal Vtiyi 
were not unknown to the ancients. 
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pwxksm his restoration by a Rcxnan army. The peo- 
ple of Mgypt had seat deputies also after him, to 
pleod their cause before the senate, and to explain the 
reasons ot their expellmg him ; but the king contrived 
to get them all assassinated on the road, before they 
leached the city. This piece of villainy, and the no- 
tion of his having bribed aU the magistrates, had raised - 
so goa^ral an aversion to him among the people, that 
]he found it advisable to quit the city, and leave the 
xnanagemebt of his interest to his agents. The consul 
Lentulus, who had obtained the province of Cilicia 
and Cyprus, whither he was iM:eparing to set forward, 
was very desirous to be charged with the commissbn 
of replacing him on the throne ; for which he had al- 
jfiMdy procured a vote of the senate : the opportunity 
of a command, almost in sight of ^gypt, made him 
generally thought to have the best pretensions to that 
charge ; and he was assured of Cicero's warm assist- 
ance in soliciting the confirmation of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes, entered 
into office : C. Cato, of the same family with his name- 
sake Marcus, was one of the number ; a bold turbu- 
lent man, of no temper or prudence, yet a tolerable 
speaker, and generally on the better side in politics. 
Before he had borne any public office, he attempted 
to impeach Gabinius of bribery and corruption ; but 
not being able to get an audience of the praetors, he 
had the hardiness to mount the rostra, which was ne- 
ver allowed to a private citizen, and, in a speech to 
the people, declared IPompey dictator : but his pre- 
sumption had like to have cost him dear ; for it raised 
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such an indijfnation in the audience, that he had much 
difficulty to escape with his life *• He opened his 
ptesent magistracy by declaring loudly against khig 
Ptolemy, and all who favoured him, especially Len- 
tulus, whom he supposed to be under some private 
engagement with him, and, for that reason, was de- 
termined to baffle all their schemes. 

Lupus likewise, one of his colleagues, sunlmoned 
the senate, and raised an expectation of some imcom- 
mon proposal for him : it was indeed of an extraordi-* 
nary nature ; to revise and annul that fimed act of 
Caesar's consulship, for the division of the CampanSari 
lands : he spoke long and well upon it, and was heard 
with much attention ; gave great praises to Cicero, 
with severe reflections on Caesar, and expostulations 
with Pompey, who was now abroad in the execution 
of his late commission : in the conclusion he told them, 
that he would not demand the opinions of the parti- 
cular senators, because he had no mind to expose 
them to the resentment an^ animosity of any ; but 
jBx)m the ill humour, which he remembered, when 
that act first passed, and the favour with which he 
was now heard, he could easily collect the sense of 
the house. Upon which Marcellinus said, " that he 
^* must not conclude, from their silence, either what 



* Ut Cato, adolescens nullius consilii,— vix vivus cfiFugcrct- 
quod cum Gabinium de aiubitu vellet postulare, neque prsetor^s di. 
ebus aliquot adiri possent, vel potestatem sui facerent, in concio- 
nem adscendit, et Pompeium privatus dictatorem appella\dt. Pro- 
pius nihil est factum, quam ut occiderctur. Ep. ad Quint. Frat. 
U 2, 
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chc^ imK|4 <»r Ak^9d : tbat, fc^. his qsfo iH^rt, ^d 
he might answer, too, he believed, fof fhfi x^^ 1m? 
sixm^ xp ^Y wtiMg m fim Bx^)^t M ^ese^t, 1}e« 
Quise he dbidugbt tbdt tb? c^usie .of the Cwi^pBmm 
^ faod$ iwgh^ mttf)f>Q hfw^ ^^pon cbe oblige ifi 

TA^ JBilaji: hfimg 4iro|«, Eftcili\l9, MWf:fel/eir }:r%wi^, 

ment jof Glodfm. ssxA cgUed upo^ M^roeUlAUs, the 
Q»^.iU-«|«ct, itQ gwre his iOpJMOn mw» it ; wj^o, «iQttf 
i*y[eighwg «gW)tf: all tbe violeace? of Clpd«i8, prppo?.- 
ed, that, ^ the first ]da/ce, an .^Uqtoient of judges 
sihot^ Ue niAde fer the trisd ; and, after :th^, the elec- 
ti€i9 <^ a^ep ; 9^, if my one .^^tte.oipted ip hu^dor 
the trial, that he should be deemed a public ei^my. 
The other consul-elect, Philippus, was of the same 
mind; but the tribunes, Cato and Cassius, spoke 
against it, and were for proceeding to an election be- 
fore any step towards a trial. When Cicero was cal- 
led upon to speak, he run through the whole^ series of 
Glodius's extravagancies, as if he had been accusing 
him already at ^the har, to the great sati^action of the 
assembly : Aiitistius, tlie tribune, seconded him, and 
deolar^, that no husiness should be done bc^re the 
trial ; and when the house was going universally into 
that opinion, Clodius began to speak, with intent to 
waste the rest of the day, while his slaves and foUow- 
€;rs ijiathputy who ^^d si^zed the st^ aqd avenvieis of 
4he senate, ^eaiseA so great a inpise, of a sudden, in a* 
J^u§ing SQmp pf I^p's friends, that the senate Jprokc 
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up in no small hurff , and with fre^fa indignation at 
this new insult *. 

There was no more business done through the re- 
maining part of December, which was taken up chiefly 
with holy days. Lentulus and MeteUus^ whose con- 
sulship expired with the year, set forward for their 
several governments ; the one' for Cihcia, the other 
for Spain : Lentulus committed the whole direction 
of his aSairs to Cicero ; and Metellus, unwilling to 
leave him his enemy, made up all matters with him 
before his departure, and wrote an aflectionate letter 
to him afterwards from Spain ; in which he acknow- 
ledges liis services, and intimates, that he had given 
up his brother Clodius, in exchange for his friend- 
ship f . 

A. Urb.697. Cic. 51. Co98v—Cn. Corn. Lent Marceniaos. L. Mar. PMIippii*, 

Cicero's first concern, on the opening of the new 
year, was to get the commission, for restoring king- 
Ptolemy, confirmed to Lentulus ; which came now 
under deliberation : the tribune, Cato, was fierce a- 
gainst restoring him at all, with the greatest part of 
the senate cm his side ; when, taking occasion to con* 
suit the Sibylline books, on the subject of some lata 



* Turn Clodius rogatus diem dicendo eximere coepit — deinde e* 
jus operae repente a Gnecostasi et gradibms clamorem satis magnum 
sustulerunt, opinor in (^ Sextilium et amicos Milonis incitatse ^ eo 
metu injecio repente magna querimonia omaiam discessimus. Ad 
Qiunt. Fr. 2, I. 

f Libenterque commutata persona^ te mihi firatrls loco e«e duco. 
Ep. Fam. 5. 3. . • 
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prodigies, he chanced to find in them certain verges, 
forewarning the Roman people, not to replace an ex- 
iled king of Egypt with an army. This was so pat to 
his purpose, that there could be no doubt of its being 
forged; but Cato called up the guardians of the 
books into the rostra, to testify the passage to be ge- 
nuine ; where h was publicly read and explained to 
the people : it was kid also before the senate, who 
g:reedily received it ; and, after a grave debate on this 
scruple of religion, came to a resolution that it seem- 
^ ed dangerous to the republic, that the king should be 
restored by a multitude f . It cannot be imagined^ 
that they laid any real stress on this admonition of 
the Sibyl, for there was not a man either in or out of 
the house, who did not take it for a fiction : but it 
was a fair pretext for defeating a project which was 
generally disliked : They were unwilling to gratify 
any man's ambition, of visiting the rich country of 
Egypt, at the head of an army^ and persuaded that 
without an army no man would be solicitous about 
going thither at all %. 

This point being settled, the next question was, in 
what manner the king should be restored : various 
opinions were proposed ; Crassus moved, that threes 
ambassadors, chosen from those who had some public 

f Scnatus rcligionis caluraniam, non rcligione, sed malevolcntia, 
et illius regias largitionis mvidia comprobat. — Ep. Fam. i, i. 

Dc Rcgc Alexandrino factum est S. C. cum multitudmc cum 
reduci, periculosum rcipub, vid«ri.-*-Ad QtuA. Fr. 2. 2f. 

X Haec tamen opinio est populi Romani, a tuis invidls atque ob- 
trectatoribus nomen inductmn fictsc religionis, non tarn ut te im- 
pedirent, quaxn ut ncquis, propter exercittis cupiditatefti, Alexao* 
dnniA vellet ire. £p. Fam. i. 4. 
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comraaftd, should be sent on the errand ; which did 
not exclude Pompey : Bibulus proposed, that three 
private senators ; and Volcatius, that Pompey alone 
should be charged with it : but Cicero, Hortensius, 
and LucuUus urged, that Lentulus, to whom the se- 
nate had already decirecd it, and who could execute 
it with most convenience, should restore him without 
an anriy. TTie two first opinions were soon over-rul- 
ed, and the struggle lay between Lentulus and Pom- 
pey. Cicero, though he had some reason to complain 
of Lentulus, since his return, particularly for the con- 
temptible valuation of his houses, yet, for the great 
part which he had bom in restoring him, was very de- 
sirous to shew his gratitude, and resolved to support 
him with all his authority : Pottipey, who had obliga- 
tions also to Lentulus, acted the same part towards 
him, which he had done before towards Cicero ; by 
his own conduct and professions, he seemed to have 
Lentulus's interest at heart ; yet, by the conduct of 
all his friends, seemed desirous to procure the employ- 
ment for himself; while the king's agents and credit 
tors, fancying that their business would be served the 
most effectually by Pompey, began openly to solicit, 
and even to bribe for him*. But the senate, through 

* Crassus tres legatos decenut, nee excludit Pompeiuia : censet 
enim etiam ex lis, qui cum imperio sunt. M. fiibulus tres kgatos 
ex lis, <|ui privati sunt. Huic assentiuntur rellqui consulares, prse- 
ter Servilium, qui omnino reduci negat oportere, et Volcatium, qui 
decemit Pompeio. 

Hortensii et mea et LucuUi sententia — £x iUo S. C, quod te re- 
Iprente factum est, tibi decenut, ut reducas regem. 
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Gcero's influence^ stood generally inclined to Lentu- 
lus ; and, after a debate, which ended in his favour, 
Cicero, who had been the manager of it, happening 
to sup with Porapey that evening, took occasion to 
press him with much freedom, not to suffer his name 
to be used in this competition ; nor give a handle to 
his enemies, for reproaching him with the desertion of 
a friendi as well as an ambition of engrossing all pow- 
er to himself, Pompey seemed touched with the re- 
monstrance, and professed to have no other thought, 
but of serviiig Lentulus, while his dependents conti- 
wed still to act so, as to convince every body that he 
could not be sincere *. 

When Lentulus's pretensions seemed to be in a 
hopeful way, C, Cato took a new and eflectual me- 
thod to disappoint them, by proposing a l^w to the 
t>eople« for takini? away his irovemment and recalling 



Regis c^usa ai qui suBt (]ui velint, qui pauci smit, on)ii<ss rem ad 
Ppmpeium deferri voliint. £p. Fam. I« if 

Reliqui cum esset in acnatu contentio, Leittulusne an Pompeiut 
reduceret, obtinere c^usam Lentulus videbatur. In ea re Pom- 
peius quid velit non despicio : famillares ejus quid cupiant, omnes 
rident. Creditores vero regis aperte pecuiiias suppeditant contra 
Lentuhun. Sine dubio res remota a Lentulo videtur, cum magno 
toco dolore : qu^n^quam multa fecit, quare si fas esset, jure ei suc- 
censere possemus. Ad Quin. Fr. 2. 2. 

• Ego eo die casu apud Pon^peium caenavi : nactusquc tempus 
hoc magis idoneum, quam ufiquam antea pqst tuum dtscessum, is €• 
mm dies honestisdmus nobis fuerat in senatu, ita sum cum illo locu- 
tos, ut mihi vidcrcr animum hominis ab omni alia cogitatione ad 
tuam £gnitatem tuerdam traducere : quern ego ipsum cum audio, 
{yroTSUs eum libero omni suspicionc cupiditatis ; cum autem ejus fa- 
miliares, omnium ordinum video, perspicio, id quod jam omnibus 
c^ apertiun, tbtam rem istam jam pridtm a certis hominibus, non 
invito lege ipso— esse corruptam. £p. Fam. i. 2«. 
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him home. This stroke surprised 'every body ; the 
senate condemned it as fectious : and Lentulus's son 
changed his habit upon it, in order to move the citi- 
zens, and hinder their offering such an afiront to his 
fkther. The tribune, Caninius, proposed another law, 
at the same time, for sending Pompey to Egypt : but 
this pleased no better than the other ; and the consuls 
contrived, that neither of them should be brought to 
the suffrage of the people *. These new contests gave 
a fresh interruption to Ptolemy's cause ; in which Gi- 
cero*8 resolution was, if the commission could not be 
obtained for Lentulus, to prevent its being granted at 
least to Pompey, and save themselves the disgrace of 
being baffled by a competitor f : but the senate was 
CTOwn so sick of the whole affair, that they resolved 
to leave the king to shift for himself, without inter- 
terposing at all in his restoration ; and so the matter 
hung ; whilst other affairs, more interesting, were dai- 
ly rising up at home, and engaging the attention of 
^e city. 

The election of aediles, which had been industriously, 
postponed throu^ all the last summer, could not easi- 

* Nos cum xnaxime consilio, studio, Ubore, gratia, de causa re- 
gia niteremur, subito exorta est nefaria Catonis pro^ulgatio, qwe 
studia HQStra' imp^diret, et ^nimps 9 poix^pre cura ad sunuaum tixno- 
^em traduceret. Ibid. 5. 

Suspicor per vim rogation^m C^ninium perl^turuQi. Ad Quint. 
2. 2. 

f Sed vereor ne aut eripiatur iiobis causa regia, aut deseratur. 
Sed si res coget, est quiddam tertium, quod non— mibi displicebat j, 
yt neque jacere regem pateremur, nee nobis repugnantibus, ad cun^ 
deferri, ad quem prope jam delatum videtur. Ne, si quid non <^ 
iiauerijnus, i^cpulsi ^ssc videamur. .Ep. Fam, I. 5. 
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ly be kept off any longer : the city was impatient for 
its magistrates ; and especially for the plays and shews 
with which they used to entertain them ; and several 
ako of the new tribunes being zealous for an election, 
it was held at last on the twentieth of January ; when 
Clodius was chosen sedile, without any opposition ; so 
that Cicero began once more to put himself upon his 
^^uard, from the certain expectation of a furious aedilcr 
ship* 

It may justly seem strange, how a man so profligate 
and criminal as Clodius, whose life was a perpetusil 
insult on all laws, divine and human, should be suf- 
fered not only to live without punishment, but to ob- 
tain aU the honours of a free city in their proper cotrrseg 
and it would be natural to suspect, that we had been 
deceived in our accounts of him, by taking them from 
his enemies, did we not find them too firmly support- 
ed by facts to be called in questicMi : but a little atten- 
tion to the particular character of the man, as well as 
of the times in which he lived, will enable us to solve 
the difficulty. First, the splendor of his family, which 
had bom a principal share in all the triumphs of the 
republic, from the very foundation of it*s liberty, was 
of great force to protect him in all his extravagancies : 
those, who know any thing of Rome, know what a 
strong impression this single circumstance of iUustn- 
ous nobility would necessarily make upon the people ; 
Cicero calls the nobles of his class, praetors and con- 



* Sed omnia fiunt tardiora propter fiiriosae sedilitatis ezpecUcr 
tionem. Ad Quint. 2. 2. 
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iuls 6l6€t from theft ctdflles^ by & kind of b^rtj^rf 
figHt; Whose vety namis wete sufficiem to Adyanoft 
thSifl te *11 f!i« aigriftteS of tHe state *. Stfcoddly, 
his piefidiikl qiialittefe W€te t^eeulifltlj^ adapted to efi^ 
dfeir Bitfa to i\i lh6 teeftrt^t pH : hiS Bold dnd ready 
iHt J hU t^ht at hawii^iri^ ; his prdfusc e5ptt«« ; 
ihd hia Beihg tiie fiwt ctf tte family who had pursn^ 
ted ^^\3iir ttifeSttreSi i^Mnst the maxml$ of his aace*- 
tors, who were all stem assertors of the aristoctattea^ 
JidWer. Thirtjlyv the contrast df ojqwitfe factions Who 
had eith theit ehds in suppohih^ him, eontribdted 
princijpally te his sftFiity: the triiuntir*te willingly 
permitted ^d privately encouraged his Violencies i to 
make their own pbwer not oiily the less odiotis, but e- 
Vfen necessary, for ttmtroulin^ the fury <tf. such an in- 
cendiary j and though it 'was often turnfed against - 
theinsdlves, yet they chose to be^r it^ and dissemble: 
their ability of repelling it, rdther than destroy the. 
mtttt who was paying their gamd fis* them^ and^ hyi 
throwing thfe republic into conftisidn^ throwing it of 
bodrse ihto 'thcit bands : the *nate, t)n th$ othct side, 
^ose chief apprehibsiohs wfere from the triumvirate, 
^ught, thai thte rashness of Glodius might be of some 
IBse to perplex tlfeir measiir^^ amd fitk up the people 
against thehi on pitiper occasions $ or it humoured 
VtitAr spleen at ieast, to see him ofteil insultiaig Pom- 



. * Nop Idem TDiln Kcct, qtM ^s, qtfi bx>^ili .gctictt ^ati sunt> ^- 
bus omnia pOpuli Komani beneficia dormientibus deterontur.— •)]!( 
yerr. 5. 70. ' 

* -£rat noUHfate ip6^, blanda concfiliatricula commendatus, Ota^ 
ncs semper bpni nobilitati favemus, &c.-^Pr. Scxt. 5. -^ 
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pey to hie ' &Ge ^t Lastly, all, who envied Cicero^ 
abd desii^d to les^n his authority, {tfiyately cherish-^ 
pd ail eQ4my» who employed all hia forca to drive him 
firoifi the administration df aflfi^ : this accidental con^ 
teurrelice €^ circulnstaiiceSi peculisur to the man and 
the titfiei, yf^ th^ tiling that preserved Clodius^ whose 
iivsokdoe could never have ba^ n en^uf ed in any qiiie| 
and regular stat^ of the G|ty« 

By his obtaining the a^dilediipi the tables werot 
tumed between ^ai^ and Milo : the one wus arme4 
with the ^uthot|t]r of a magpstratf ; the other become 
fi private man : the. ^q freoid from all apprehensioa 
of judges and a trial i thsi othc; f^cposed to aU that 
ganger from the power of his smttgoqist : and it waa 
not Clodius!'S custom^ to i\eglect any advantage against 
^ eatttiy ; so that hq now acciiised Milo of the saniei 
crinie ^ which M^o hi|d accused himj of pul]yUc); 
irMence and breach ^ the laws, in nMuntaining a band 
l>f ^iadlitors to th$ terror of the. city. JVfilo made his 
appeafante to this accusation^ on the seomd of Feibu 
ruafcy ; when ipotnpey^ Crassus^ and Cicero appeared 
with hkn ; and M» Mgrcdlus^ though Clodius's col** 
league in the dedilesb^ spoke ion: him at Cicero's desire; 
and the whole {losesed quietly 4knd favour^ly f<x him 
on th^t da]^* Tke second heai;iag was appointed on 

 r 1 r f  . • < I !■ « . . 

* Videtis ^tur konl&BexB peft seipsum jam pridem afBictum ac 
Jacentem^ permsiosis optimarum ^scofdiis excitari.— Ne a rcpubli- 
I:aYtiiMib. pe^s ai(i(yv'e¥ettxr, ^^ti^ifant • etiaiHy ne caus^ Siceret : 
etnm ne prixnitus eSBet ettamne in slnu atque in leUciis quidam op- 
pmi viri viperam illam venenatam ac pestiferam habere potuerunt ? 
Qtto t^hdbita Aifcfepiti tnuiiei^ ? Volo, inqnmnt, tsse tjui in ■co'hciofttt 
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the ninth ; when Pompej undertook to plead his caiise 
but no soooner stood up to speak, than Clodius's mob 
began to exert their usual arts, and, by a continual cla- 
mour of reproaches and invectives, endeavoured to 
hinder him from going on, or at least from being 
heard : but Pompey was too firm to be so baiBed ; and 
spoke for near three hours, with a presence of mind, 
which commanded silence in spite of their attempts. 
When Clodius rose up to answer him, Milo's party, in 
their turn, so disturbed and confounded him, that he 
was not able to speak a word ; while a number of 
epigrams and lampoons upon him and his sister were 
thrown about, and publicly inehearsed among the mul- 
titude below, so as to make him quite furious : till re- 
collectmg himself a little, and finding it impossible to 
proceed in his speech, he demanded aloud of his mob, 
who it was, that attempted to starve them by fkmine ? 
To which they presently cried out, Pompey : he then 
asked, who it was, that desired to be sent to .Sigypt ? 
They all echoed, Pompey : but when he asked^ who 
it was, that they themselves had a mind to send ? they 
answered, Crassus : for the old jealousy • was now 
breaking out again between him and Pompey ; and 
though he appeared that day on Milo's side,- yet ha 
was not, as Cicero, says, a real well^wish^ to him. 

These warm procedmgs among the chiefs, brought 
on a fray below, among their partisans ; the Clodian^ 
began the attack, but were repulsed by the Pompei- 
ans ; and Clodius himself driven out of the rostra : 
Cicero, when he saw the afiair proceed to blows, 
thought it high tjme, to i^treat and make the bestci* 
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his way towards home : but no great hann was done, 
for Pompey, ^ving cleared the forum of his enemies, 
presently drew off his forces, to prevent any farther 
mischief or sc^d^ from his side ^. 

The senate was presently summoned, to provide 
some remedy for these disorder^ ; where Pompey, who 
bad drawn upon himself a fresh envy from his beha- 
viour in the ^Egyptian affair, was severely handled by 
Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, and others ; Cicero chose to 
be absent, since he must either have offended Pompey, 
by saying nothing for him, or the honest party, by de- 
fending him. The same debate was carried on for 
several days; in which Pompey was treated very 
roughly by the tribune Cato ; who inveighed against 



* Ad diem I III. Non, Fel^r. Milo affuit. £i Pompeius advo- 
catiis yenit. Dixit Marcellus a me rogatus. Honeste discessimus. 
Productus dies est in IIII. Id. Feb,— 4.. D. IJII. Id. Mlo a£fuit« 
l^xit Pompe|U8, siv^ voluit. Nam ut surrexit, operse Clodianae 
clamorem sustulerunt : idque ei perpetua oratione contigit, non mo- 
do ut acclamatione, sed ut convicio et maledictis impedtretur. Qm 
ut peroravit, nam in eo sane fortis fult, non est deterritus, dixit om- 
xna atque interdum etiam silentio, cum auctoritate peregerat ; sed 
Ut peroravit, surrexit Clodius: eitantus clamor a nostris, placue- 
rat «nim re^erre gratiam, ut x^eque mente, neque lingua, neque ore 
conasteret.^i-Cum omnia maledicta, tum versus etiam obscoenissin^i 
in Clodium et Clodiam dicerentiu:. lUe furens et exsanguis inter- 
rogabat suot in clamore ipso, quis ess^t, qui jdebem fame necaret ? 
Respondebant operse, Pompeius. Quis Alexandriam ire cuperet ? 
Respondebant, Pompeius. Quern ire vellent ^ Respondebant, Cras*' 
$om. Is aderat turn Miloni animo non amico^ n  

Hora fere nona, quasi signo dato, Clodiani nostros consputar^ 
ccrperunt. Exarsit dolor, urgere illi ut loco nos moverunt. Fac- 
tus est a nostris impetus, fuga operarum. Ejectus de rostris Clodi.- 
us. Ac nos quoque tum fugimus, ne quid in turba.'— Senatus ve- 
ptus in Curiam, Pompeius domum. Ad Quint. Fr. 2. 3. 
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him with great fierceness, and laid open his perfidy to 
Cicero, to whom he paid the highest compliments, and 
was heard with much attention by all Pompey's ene<< 
mies. 

Pompey answered him with an unusual vehemence ) 
and reflecting openly on Crassus, as the author of 
these affronts, declared, that he would guard his Ufe 
with more care than Scipb Afric^us did, wh^n Car-i 
bo murdere4 l^pu These warm expressions seemed 
to open a prospect of some great agitation likely to 
ensue : Pompey consulted with Cicero on the proper 
means of his security ; and acquainted him with hU 
apprehensions of a design against his life ; that Cata 
was privately supported^ and Clodius furnished with 
pioney by Grassus ; aQd both of them encouraged by 
Curio, Bibulus, and the rest, who en\ied him ; that it 
was necessary for him to look to himself, since the 
meaner people were wholly alienated, the nobility and 
senate generally disaffected, and the youth corrupted* 
Cicero readily consented to join forces with him, and 
to sununon their clients and friends from all parts of 
Italy : for though he had no mind to fight his battles 
in the senate, he was desirous to defend his person 
from all violence, especially against Crassus, whom he 
never lov^ : they resolved likewise, to oppose witlii u-^ 
nited strength all the attempts of Clodius and C^tQ 
against Lentulus and MUo *. Clodius, on the oth^ 

* Neque ego in senatum, ne aut, de tantis rebus tacerem, aut in 
Pompeio defendendo, nam is carpebatur a Bibulo, Curione, Favonio^ 
Servilio filio, animos bononun o£fendereia« R^s in posterum dien\ 

dilat^ 
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hand, 'vras not less busy in mustering his friends a- 
ffoaast the next hearing of MBlo^s cause : but as his 
stnsngth was much inferior to that of his adversary, so 
he had no expectation of getting him condemned, nor 
any otfier view, but to teiie and harass him f : for af* 
tcr two hearings, the affair was put off by sereral ad- 
joomments to the beginning of May ; from which 
tkne we find no farther mention of it. 

The consul, Marcelfinus, who drew his colleague 
Philippufi along with him, was a resolute opposer of 
the Triumvirate, as well as c^ all the violences of the 
other magistrates : fer which reason, he resolved to 
so&r no assemblies of the people, except such as were 
neoessary for the elections into the annual offices : his 
view was, to ppevent Cato^s law for recalling Lentulus, 
and the monstrous things, as Cicero calls them, which 
some were attemptmg at this time in fevour of Caesar. 
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dDafta 6SU*-£o Ac aibfl peifiBOtun.— Ad dkm II. Id.~-^ato est 

Tebcooentur in Pompeiiuft invACtui & cum oratioiic ferpciut tt9- 

quam reum accusavit. De me mult^ me invito, cum mea sununa 

laadeilaKit. Cma illm in me perfidiam increpayit, auditus est 

xnagno silentio malevolorum. Respondit ei vebementer AmpciuSp 

Crassumque descripsit) dixlt^ue aperte, se munitiorcm ad custodi- 

eodam vitam suam fore, quam Africanus fuisset, quern C. Carbo 

mtiifgmist^. luqvc rnagaaB anlii ces mevseri videbsatur* Nam 

roagfcaus hgw inteliigit, mACunque conunmnait insidias vit9& wwa 

fiere : C. Gatonem a Crawo snatoniari ^ Clodio pecuniam Juppedita- 

ri : ntsuBiqae «t sb «o let a Cvriwie, JBifeulo, cattcrisque tius ob- 

tvectatoribuf ooofijaaari : vehcmeator esae.providcndum 9m ^prima- 

tnr, e9nci<M»ano iUo pafmlo, a fie praf« alunato, n q bUkate inkaica, 

vsm wq^ sejoatn^ juveotutc impfoba ; itaque ae comparat, Ikmines 

ex agris arcessit. Operas autcm anas Clodiuf confinaat. Maaus 

ad Qjttiin«ii» psratm;. la 00 muko annus auperiorts, &<;• Ad 

Qdnt. z. 3. 
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Cicero gives him the character of one of the best con-, 
suls that he had ever known^ and blames him only in 
one thing ; for treating Pompey on all occasions too 
rudely ; Mrhich made Cicero often absent himself fixim 
the senate^ to avoid taking part, either on the one side 
or the other {• For the si^port therefore of his dig-^ 
nity and interest in th6 city, he resumed his old task 
of pleading causes ; which was always popular and re^ 
putable, and in which he was sure to find full employ* 
ment. His first task was the defence of L. Bestia, on 
the tenth of February , who, after the disgrace of a re- 
piilse fixnn the prsetorship in the last election, was ac- 
cused of bribery and corruption in his suit for it ; and, 
notwithstanding the authority and eloquence of his 
advocate, was convicted and banished. He was a 
man extremely corrupt, turbulent, and seditious ; had 
always been an enemy to Cicero ; and supposed to be 
deeply engaged in Catiline's plot ; and is one instance 
erf the truth of what Cicero says, that he was often 
forced, against his will, to defend certain persons, who 
had not deserved it of him, by the intercession of 
those who had *. 



X Consul est egregius Lentalus, non impediente collega : sic in- 
quam bonus, ut meliorem non viderim. Dies comitiales exemit 
omnes. — Sic legibus pemiciosissimis obsistitur, maxime Catonis— * 
Nunc igitur Catonem Lentulus a legibus removit, et eos, qtd de 
Csesare monstra promulgarunt.— Marcellinus autem hoc uno mihi 
minus satisfacit, quod eum nimis aspere tractat, quanquam id sena- 
tu non invito facit : quo ego me libentius a curia, et ab omni par*^ 
te reip. subtraho. Ad Qmnt. 26. 

* A. D. III. Id. dixi pro Bestia de ambitu apud pnetorem Cn.* 
Domitium, in foro medio, maximo conventu. — Ad Quint. 2« 3. 

Cogor nonttun^uam honsunes non optime do me m^ritos, rogstu 

eonnn^ 
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Caesar, who was now in the career of his victories in 
Gaul, sent a request to the senate; ** that money 
"* might be decreed to him for the payment of his ar- 
** my ; with a power of chusing ten lieutenants^ for 
^ the better management of the war, and the conquer* 
*" ed provinces ; and that his command should be pro- 
" longed for five years more." The demand was 
thought very exorbitant ; and it seemed strange, that, 
after all his boasted conquests, he should not be able 
to maintain his army without money from home, at a 
time when the treasury was greatly exhausted ; and 
the reixewal of a commission, obtained at first by vio- 
lence, and against the authority of the senate, was of 
hard digestion. But Caesar^s interest prevailed, ^and 
Cicero himself was the promoter of it, and procured a 
decree to his satisfaction ; yet not without disgusting 
the old patriots, who stood firm to their maxim of op- 
posing all extraordinary grants : but Cicero alleged the 
extraordinary services of Caesar ; and that the course 
of his victories ought not to be checked by the want 
of necessary supplies, while he was so gloriously ex- 
tending the bounds of the Empire, and . conquering 
nations, whose names had never been heard before at 
Rome : and though it were possible for him to main- 
tain his troops without their help, by the spoils of the 
enen^, yet those spoils ought to be reserved for the 
splendour of his triumph, which it was not just to de- 
fraud by their unseasonable parsimony f « 



corum <|ui bene meriti sunt, dcfendcrc. Ep. Fam. 7, i. Vid. 
Philip. XI. 5- Sallust. 17, 43. Plutar. in Cic. 
f Ilium eni&a arbitiabar etiam sine hoc subsidio pecunlse retine- 
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He might tliink it imprudent perfiaps at this tim^, 
to call Caesar home fpm ah unfinished w^r, and stop 
the pXiogress of his arms in the very teight of his suc- 
cess j yet the real niotivp of his conduct seems to 
have flowed, not so much from the merits of the cause, 
as a regard to the condition of the times, and his own 
circumstances. For, in his private letters, he cwns^ 
** That the malevoience and envy of the ailstocratical 
^ chiefs h^d alipost driven him from his old principles, 
** and though not/so far as to make him forget hb dig-- 
" xuty, yet so as to take a prc^r care of his safety, 
both which might be easily consistent, if there was 
any ^th or gravity in the consular senators : but 
** they had managed their matters so iH, that those 
^ who were superior to diem in power, were become 
^ superior too in authority, so as to be able to can^r 
** in the senate what they could not have carried e- 
*• ven with the people without violence 3 that he bad 
** learned from experience, what he could not leam «o 
'* well from books, that no regard was to be had io 
<< our safety, without a regard also to our digilky < so 
** the considerjition of dignity ought not to exclude 
*^ the care of our safety *.*• In another letter, he says, 

re cxcrcitum prse^a ante parta, ct bellum conficere posse : s^ dc- 
cus iUud et omsttnentuiii triua\piu Bunu^ndiun nostra pi^sinioiua 
Dfiisi putavi.-- - 

^t quas regioQes, quasque eentcs nuUse nobis ^tea lit^rse, nulla 
vox, nulla fama pot^is fecetat,^as noster imperator, nosterque-oxer- 

citus, £t jKopuli £smMm juana pcxsig^tscnxatj^^X^ AcDy> £&qsiiL 
XL 13.— 

* Quorum maievolentissimis obtrectationibus nos scito^e y.etcrc 
iUg nostra, diutucnajue seQtentia^rope Jaai esse dep.ttlsos^: .non nOd 

quidem 
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" That the state and form of the government was 
" quite changed, and what he had proposed to him- 
•* self, as the end of all bis toils\ a dignity and liberty 
" of acting and toting, was quite lost and gone : that 
** there Was nothing left, but either meanly to assent 
" to the few who governed all, or weakly to oppose 
" them, without doing any good : that he had dropt, 
" therefore, all thoughts of that old consular gravity 
" and character of a resolute senator, and resolved to 
" conform himself to Pompey's will ; that his great 
'* a&ction to Pcmipey^ made him begin to think all 
"^ things right which were useful to him ; and he com- 

r 

" forted himself with reflecting, that the greatness of 
^ his obligations would make all the world excuse 
^ him for defending what Pompey liked, or at least 
"" for not opposing it ; or else, what of all things he 
" most desired^ if his friendship with Pompey would 
" permit him, for retiring from public business, and 
" giving himself wholly up to his books f ." 



qmdem ut nostras dignitatis, simus obliti, sed ut habeamus ratio- 
ncm aliquando etiam salutis. Poterat utrumque praeclare, si esset 
fides, si gravitas in hominifous consularibus.-** 

Nam qui plus opibus, annis, potentia valent, profecisse tantum 
miU. videntux stultitia et inconstantia adversariorum, ut etiam auc- 
totitat^ jam plus valerent.— quod ipse. Uteris omnibus a pueritia 
dfditus, expeni^ido tamen magis, quam discendo cognovi ^-^neqoe 
sahitTs nosttse rationem habendam nobis esse sine dignitate, neque 
dignitatis sine salute. — £p. fam 1.7. 

f Tantum enim animi inductio et mehercule amor erga Pom* 

peium apud me valet, ut, quse ilie utilia sunt, et quae ille vult, ea 

xnibi omnia jam et recta et vera vidcantur— Me quidem ilia res 

consolatur, quod ego is sum, cui vel maxim e concedant omnes, tit 

^ vel ea defendam, quae Pompeius velit, vel taceam, vel etiam, id 

quod 

Vol. n. D « 
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But he was now engaged in a cause in which he 
was warmly and specially interested, the defence of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune. Clodius, who gave Ci- 
cero's friends no respite, having himself undertaken 
Milo, assigned the prosecution of Sextius to one of his 
confidents, M. Tullius Albinovanus, who accused.him 
of public Violence, or breach of peace in his tribu- 
nate f. Sextius had been a true frieiifd to Cicero in 
his distress, and borne a great part in his restoration j 
but as, in cases of ehunent service, conferred jointly by 
many, every one is apt to claim the first merit, and 
expect the first share of praise ; so Sextius, naturally 
morose, fancying himself neglected, or not sufficiently 
requked by Cicero, had behaved very churlishly to- 
wards him since his itetum : but Cicero, who was ne- 
ver forgetful of "past kindnes^s, instead of resenting 
his perversencss, having heard that Sextius Was indis- 
posed, went in person to his house, and cured him of 
all his jealousies, by freely offering his assistance aiid 
patronage in pleading his cause *. 



quod mihi maxlme lubet, ad nostra me studia referam litterarum \ 
oHod profecto faciam, si mihi per ejusdem amicitiara liccbit. — 

Quae enim proposita fiierant nobis, cum et honoribus ampllssi- 
inis, et laboribus maximis pcrfuncti essemus, dignitas in sententU& 
dicendis, libcrtas in rep. capesscndaj ea sublata tota: scd ncc 
mihi magis, quam omnibus. Nam aut assentiendum est nulla cum 
gravitate paucis, aut frustra dissent iendum. Ibid. 8. 

X Qh^ ^^^ omnibus salutis mesc defensoribus bellum sibi esse ge- 
rendum judicavcrunt. Pr. Sext. 2, 

* Is crat »gcr : domum, ut debuimus, ad eum statxm venimus j 
eique nos totos tradidixnus : idque fecimus pr&eter hominum opinio- 
netn, qui nos ei jure succensere putabant, ut humanissimi gratis^i- 
mique et ipsi et omnibus vidercmur : itaque faciemus. Ad^ Quint, 

3. 3- 
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This was a disappointment to the prosecutors, who 
flattered themselves that Cicero was so nrach disgust- 
ed, that he would not be persuaded to plead for him; 
but he entered into the cause with a hearty inclina- 
tion, aiid taade it, as in effect it -really was, his own f . 
In his speech, which is still extant, after laying -opeft 
the history of his exile, and the motives of his own 
conduct through the whole progress of it, he shews, 
** Ihat the dnly ground of presecuting Sextius was, 
**his fmthful adherence to him, or rather to the re- 
^ public : that, by condemning Sextius, they would in 
** effect condemn him, whom all the orders of the cfty 
" had 'declared to be trtijtistly expelled by the verj^ 
" same men who were now attetnpting to expel Sex^ 
" tins : that it ^as a banter and ridietile oh justice ft- 
*' self, to accuse a toan of violence, who haA been left 
'* for dead upon the spot, by the violence of those wh6 
'* accused him ; and whose only crime it wats, that he 
** would not ^ffer himself to be quite IciDed, but pre- 
" suraed to guard his life against their "future at- 
" tempts." In short, he managed the cause so well, 
that Sextius was acquitted, and in a maraiet the most 
honourable, by tlte unanimous suffrages of all the 
judges, and with an universal appkuse of Cicero's hu- 
manity and gratitude J. 

f P. Sextius est reus non suo sed meo nomine, &c. Pr. Se'xt.15. 

j Sextius noster absolutus est. A. D. II. Id. Mart, ct quo4 
vehementer interfuit reipub. nullam videri in ejusmodi causa dissen- 
sioncm essc^ omnibus sententiis absolutus est — Scito nos in eb judi- 
cio consecutos esse, ut omnium gratissimi judicardniur. Nam in 
defcndendo homine motoso cumulatissiflie satisffidinms.'i-^Ad Quint. 
2.4.— 

D 2 
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Pompcy attended this trial as a friend to Sextms ; 
while Caesar's creature, Vatinius, appeared not oaly as 
an adversary, but a witness against him : which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of lashing him, as Sextius par- 
ticularly desired, with all the keenness of his raillery, 
to the great diversion of the audience ; for, instead of 
interrogating hini in the ordinary way, about the facts 
deposed in the trial, he contrived to teize him with a 
perpetual series of questions, which revived and ex- 
posed tbe iniquity of his factious tribunate, and the 
whole course of his profligate life, from his first appear- 
ance in public ; and, in spite of all his impudence* 
quite daunted and confounded him. Vatinius, how- 
ever, made some feeble efibrt to defend himself, and 
rally Cicero in his turn ; and, among other things, re^ 
proached him with the baseness of changing sides, and 
becoming Caesar's friend, on account of the fortunate 
state of his af&irs ; to which Cicero briskly replied, 
though Pompey himself stood by, that he still prefer- 
red the condition of Bibulus's consulship, which Vati-- 
nius thought abject and miserable, to the victories and 
triumphs of all men whatsoever. This speech against 
Vatinius is still remaining, under the title of the in- 
terrogation, and is nothing else but what Cicero him* 
self calls it, a perpetual invective on the magistracy 
of Vatinius, and the conduct of those who supported 
him*. 



• 

^ VatiniuzD, a quo palam oppugnabatur, arbitratu nostro conci- 
d&nus, diis hominibusque plaudentibus.— -Quid quseris ? Homo pe* 
tulans t% audax Vatisuus valde perturbatus, debilitatusque disced* 
tit.<^Ib. 

Ega 
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In the beginning of April, the senate granted the 
sum of three hundred thousand poundis to Pompey , to 
be kid out in puschasing com for the use of the city j 
where there was still a great scarcity, and as great, at 
the same time, of money ; so that the moving a point 
so tender, could not fail of raising some ill humour in 
the assembly ; when Cicero, whose old spirit seems td 
have revived in him from his late success in Sextius's 
cause, surprised them by proposing, that, in the pre-* 
sent inability of the treasury to purchase the Campa- 
nian: lands, which by Caesar^s act were to be divided 
to the people, the act itself should be re-considered, 
and a day appointed for that deliberation ; the motion: 
was received with an universal joy, and a kind of tu-^ 
mukuary acclamation ; the enemies of the Triumvirate 
were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that it would 
make a breach between Cicero and Pompey : but it 
served only for a proof, of what Cicero himself ob- 
serves, that it is very hard for a man to depart from 
bis old sentiments in politics, when they are right and 

justf* 

Ego $edente Pompeio, cum ut laudaret P. Sextium introiisset in 
urbcm, dixissetque testis Vatinius, mc fortuna ct felicitate C. Cw. 
sans commotum, illi amicuxn esse coepisse y dixi, me earn Bibuli for- 
tunam, quam ille a^Uctam putaret, omnium triumphis victorii.squ« 
anteferrc.— Tota vero intcnrogatio mea nihil habuit, nisi reprehen- 
sionem iliius tribunatus : in quo omnia dicta sunt libeilate, animo* 
que maximo. £p. fam. i. 9. 

f Pompeio pecu^ia decreta in rem fnimentariam ad HS. cccc. 
sed eodem die vehementer actum de agro Campano, clumore sena- 
tus prope concionaH. Acriorem causam inopia pecuDi^ii faciebat, 
Ct aniions caritas. Ad Quint* 2. 5. ^ 

Nonis 

I>3 
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Pompcy, whose nature was singularly reserved, ex- 
pressed no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice of 
it to Cicero, though they met and supped together fa- 
miliarly, as they used to do : but he set forward soon 
after towards Africa, in order to provide com ; smd 
intending to call at Sardinia^ proposed to embark at 
Pisa or Leghorn, that he might have an interview with 
Caesar, who was now at Luca, the utmost limit of hist 
Gallic government* He found Caesar exceedingly out 
of humour with Cicero ; for Crassus had abeady been 
with him at Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by 
bis accoimt of Cicero's late motion ; which he com- 
plained of so heavily, that Pbmpey promised to use all 
his authority, to induce Cicero to drop the pursuit ci 
it ; and, for that purpose, sent away an express to. 
Rome, to entreat him not to proceed any farther in it 
till his return ; and when he came afterwards to Sar- 
dinia, where his lieutenant, Q^ Cicero, then resided, 
he entered immediately into an expostulation with him 
about it, " recoimting all bis services to his brother^ 
•* and that every thing which he had done for him, 
•* was done with Caesar's consent ; and reminding hinx 
** of a former conversation between themselves, con- 
** ceming Caesar's acts, and what Quintus himself had 
•• undertaken for his brother on that head ; and as he 
" then made himself answerable for him, so hd was 
*' now obliged to call him to the perfcxmance of those 

f Nonis April, mihi est scnatus asseusus, ut de agro Campano, id" 
ibus Mails, frequenti senatu referretur. Nam potui magis in ar« 
cem ilUus causse invadere. £p. Fam. i. 9. 
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'*^ engagements : in short, he begged of him to press 
" his brother, to support and defend Caesar's interests 
" and dignity, or, if he could not persuade him to that, 
" to engage hnn, at kast, not to act against them *.'* 
This remonstrance from Pompey, enforced by his 
brother Qointus, staggered Cicero's resolution,' and 
made him enter into a fresh dehberation with himself 
about the measures of his conduct ; where, after cast- 
ing up the sum of all his thoughts, and weighing e- 
very circumstance, which concerned either his own 
or the public interest^ he determined at last to' drop 
the af&ir, rather than expose himself again, in his pre- 
sent situation, to the animosity of Pbmpey and Caesar; 
for which he makes the following apology to his friend 
Lentuhis : " that those, who professed the same prin- 
•* ciples, and were embarked in the same cause with 
** him, were perpetually envying and thwarting him, 
** and more disgusted by the splendour of his life, than ' 
" pleased with any thing which he did for the pub- 



* Hoc S. C. in sentcntiam meam facto, Pompeius, cum mihi ni- 
hU ostendisset se esse ofTensum, in Sardiniaxn et in Africam piofiec- 
tus est, coquc itincre Lucain ad Caesarcm venit. Ibi multa de mea 
sententia questus est Caesar, quippe qui etiam Ravennae Crassum 
aate vidisset, ab eoque in me esset incensus^ Sane moleste Pom- 
pciom id ferre constabat : quod ego, cum audissem ex aliis, maxi - 
me ex fratre meo cognovi y quem cum in Sardinia paucis post die- 
bus, quam Luca discesserat, convenisset. Te, inquit, ipsum cupio ; 
nihil opportunius potuit accidere : nin cum Marco fratro dlL'genter 
egeris, dependendum tibi est, quod milii pro illo spospondisti : quid 
multa ? Questus est graviter : sua merit a commemoravit : quid 
cgisset saepissimje de actis Csesaris cum i^eo fratre, quidque sibi is 
de me recepisset, in memoriam redegit : seque quce de mea salute 
egisset, voluntate Caesaris egisset, ipsum meum fiatrem testatus 
c«t. Ibid« 

D4 
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" lie service : that their only pleasure, and what they 
** could not even dissemble, while he was acting with 
'^ them, was to see him disoblige Pompey, and make 
♦* Caesar his enemy ; when they, at the same time* 
" were continually caressing Clodius before bis face, 
" on purpose to mortify him : that if the goyemment 
^ indeed had fallen into wicked and desperate hands, 
*' neither faeces nor fears, nor gratitude itself could 
" have prevailed with him to jpin with tliem ; but 
" when Pompey held the chief sway, who had acquir- 
" ed it by the most illustrious merit ; whose dignity 
•* he had always favoured from his first setting out in 
" the world, and from whom he had received the 
" greatest obligations ; and who, at that very time, 
" made his enemy the common enemy of thetn both ; 
" he had no reason to apprehend (he charge of incon- 
^ stancy, if^ on some occasions, he votQ4 and acted a 
** little differently from what he used to do, in com- 
*Vplaisance to such a friend : that his union with Pom- 
*• pey necessarily included Caesar, with whom both he 
" and his brother had a friendship also of long stand- 
•* ing ; which they were invited to renew by all man- 
" ner of civilities and good offices, freely offered on 
" Caesar's part : that, after Caesar's great exploits and 
•* victories, the republic itself seemed to interpose and 
" forbid him to quarrel with such men : that when 
•* he stood in need of their assistance, his brother had 
" engaged his word for him to Poinpey, and Porapej 
" to Caesar ; and he thought himself obliged to make 
** good those engagements *• ^' 

^ Qui cum ilia sentirent in repub. quae ego agebam, semperque 

' * yenassent j 
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Tcas the gesDoral state of his political hehavi* 
our : be had a Tnucb larger view, and more compre- 
hensive knowledge both, of men and things, than the 
other chiefs of the ari^ocracy, Bibulus, Marcellinus, 
Cato, Favonhis, &cc whose stiffiiess had rained their 
cau8e> and biougfat them into their present subjection 
bj alienating Pompey and the equestrian order from 
the senate : they considered Cicero's management of 
the Triumvirate, as a mean submission to illegal power, 
which they were always opposmg and irritating, 
though fever so unseasonably ; whereas Cieero thought 
it time to give over fighting, when the forces were so 
unequal ; and that the more patiently they suffered 
the dominion of their new masters, the more temper^ 
atdy they would use. itf j being persuaded, that 



iQirinciit 'y me tamen nan satisfecere Pompeio, Ceesaremquo inimi- 
cis^mum mihi futurum, gamlere se aieb^nt : hoc n^))i dolendum, 
sed illud multo magis, quod inimicum meum— sic axnplexabaiUur — 
sic me praesente osculabantuf^— Ego si ab iroprobis et perditis dvi- 
b^s rempub. tenert videbam-— Non modo priemiis — Sed ne periculis 
quidem ullis compulsiis>-Ad eforunji causam me adjungerem, ne si 
nunma quidem corum in me merita Constarent. Cum autem in re- 
pub. Cn. Pompciog princeps eneto^meumque inimicum unum in ci- 
Yitute haberet inimicvun, non putavi famam inconstantite mihi per- 
timescendam, si quibusdam in sententiis paullum me immutassem, 
meamque voluntatem ad tummi viri, de meque optime meriti dig- 
nitatem aggregassem, &c, Gravissime autem me inhac mente im- 
pidit, et Pompeii fides, quam de me Coesari dederat, et fratrii» mei, 
quam Pompeio-— Up. fam. i. 9. 

f Neque, lit ego arbitror, errarctit, si cum pares esse ndn possent, 
pugnare desisterent.— ^ 

* Commutata tota ratio est senatus, judiciorum, rei totius publicae. 
Otium nobis exoptandum est : quod ii, qui potiuntur rerum, prae- 
statud videntur, si quidam homines patientius eorum potentiam fer- 
(c potueiint. Dignitatem <^uidem illam consularem fortis et con- 
• - stantij 
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Fompey at least, who was the head of them, had no 
designs against the public liberty, unless he were pro- 
voked and driven to it by the perverse opposition of 
his enemies %. These were the grounds of that com- 
plaisance which he now generally paid to him, for 
the sake both of his own. and the public quiet : in coo* 
sequence of which, when the appointed day came, 
for considering the case of the Campanian lands, the 
debate dxopt of course, when it wasi understood, that 
Cicero, the mover of it, was absent and ha4* changed 
his mind : though, it was not, as he intimates, without 
some struggle, in his own breast, that he subinitted to 
this step, which was ^ely to draw upon him an im« 
^utation of levity (|. 

His daughter, Tullia, having now lived a widow a«^ 
bout a year, was mamed to a second husband, Furiua 
Crassipes; and the wedding feast held at Cicero's 
house on the sixth of April : we find very little said, 
of the character or condition of ithis Crassipes ; but by 
Cicero's care in making the match, the fortune which 
he paid, and the congratulation of his friends upon it, 
he appears to have been a nobleman of principal rank 
and dignity §. Atticus also, who was about a year 



stantis senatoris, nihil est, quod cogitemus. Amissa est culpa eo-* 
rum, qui a senatu et ordinem conjunctissimum, et homincm clarissi^ 
mum abalienarunt. Ibid. 8. 

J Ep. Fam. i. 9. 

II Quod idibus et postridie fuerat dictum, de agro Campano ac- 
tum iri, non est actum. In hac causa mihi aqua baeret.—- Ad 
Quint. 2. 8. 

{ De nostra Tullia— spero nos cum Crassipede confecisse. lb. 4. 

Qjiod mihi de Filia et de Crassipede gratularis^Speroque ct op* 

to 
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younger than Ckero, was married this spzing to Filia, 
and rQvited him to the wedding^. As. to his domes-, 
tic affiurs, hia chief care at present was about rebuildh 
ihg three of fass houses, which were demolished in, hia 
exile: and repairing the rest, with that also of his* 
loDtfaer, out of which they were dxiyen in the last at^ 
tack of Clodius : by the hints, which he giv^s of them, 
they aU seem to have been very magnificent, and 
buik imder the directicHi of the best architects : Clon 
£us gaye no fiirther intetaiption to. them, bemg for- 
ced to quit the pursuit of Cicero, in order to \^atcb 
tjie motions of a.more dang^x>us enemy, Mila Gi- 
ceio however was not without a share* of uneasiness, 
within his own walls ; his brother's wife and his own, 
neither agreed well with each other, n^ their own 
husbands : Quintus's was displeased at her husband's 
staying so long abroad ; and Cicero's not disposed to 
ffiake her's the happier for staying at home« His 
nephew also, young Quintus, a perverse youth, spoil- 
ed by a mother's indulgence, added somewhat to his 
tioubie ; for he was now charged with the care of his 
education, in the father's absence ; and had him taught 
imder his own eye by Tyrannio, a Greek master ; who, 
with several other leanjed men of that country, was 
entertained in his house f , 

to hanc conjunctioncm nobis voluptati fore. Ep. Fam. i, 7. 
' Viaticum Crassipes prseripit. Ad Att. 4. 5. 

* Prid. Id hsec sciipsi ante lucem. £0 die apud Pomponiom in 
ejus nuptiis eram csenaturus. Ad Quint. 2. 3. 
•J- Domus utriusque nostrum aedificatur strenuc.~Ib. 4. Long- 

iliuxa 
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King Ptokmy's afikir was no more talked of; Pom« 
pey had other business upc^ his hands, and was so 
ruffled by the tribune Cato, and the consul Marcelli- 
BUS, that he kid aside all thoughts of it for him^df, 
and wished to wcvt Lentulus in it. The senate had 
pass^ a votie agsdnst restoring him at all ; but one of 
the tfibones inrfa&biied them' from proceeding to a de- 
otee ; Md a fa^ftrnti decree was actually subsisting in. 
labour df LeaeitidUB ; Cicero, tberefbre, after a consul- 
tation with ]foi]fipey/' se&t him their jo^ and last ad- 
vice ; " that, by his command of a ptovince so near 
^ to Egypt, as be vnn the^ best - jud^ hf what' he was 
*' able to do ; so^if iie foQAd hkusbl^mas^ <if^ things 
^ and was assuitod of raoce&S) Itt might leave the king^ 
^^ at Ptolemaisy or some other aieigbbouring cit^, mi 
** proceed without him to JUex^ndria ; where, if iby 
^ the influence of his fleet and troops he co^ld appease 
*^ the public dissensions, and persuade the iiAabitants 
•* to receive their Img peaceably, he might then car- 
** ry him home, and so restore him according to the 
M first decree ; yet without a multitude, as our reli- 
ef gious men," says he, *^ tell us the Sibyl has mjoined: 
•? *-thiKt it was the opinion however of them both, 



"•f^—^^-^ 



iUum redesnptorem cohortatus sum. fiden^ mihi faciebat^ se velle 
nobis placere, Pomos ^rit egrcgia, ib. 6. 

Qgmtus tuu^ puer optimus, cAiditur egregie. Hoc nunc magis 
animadverto, quod Tyrannio docet apud me.— lb. 4. 

A. D. VIII* Id. Apr. SponsaHa Ciasetipedi prsebui. Huic con*' 
▼ivio puer optunua, Qguntus tuus, quod perleviter commotus fuerat, 
defuit.-^Multum is mecum scrmoaem habuit et perhumanum de 
dbcordiis mulienim nostrarum—- Pomponia autcm etiaxn de te ques<i' 
taest,— Xb«6. • / * 
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** that people would judge of the fact by the event : 
" if he was certain therefore of carrying his pcnnt, he 
^ should not defer it; i£ doubtful^ diould not under- 
"^ take it : for as the world would applaud him, if he 
^* effected it with ease* so a miscarria^ would be fatal, 
^ on account of the late vote of the senate, and the 
" acniple about religion *." But Lentulus, wisely 
judging .the affair: too hazardous for one of his dignity 
and fortunes^ left it to a man of a more desperate cha* 
raccer^ Gabinius ; who ruined himself soon after by 
embarking in it. 

The tribune Cato, who waa perpetually inveighing 
against keepung gladiators, Uke so many standing ar-- 
mies, to the terror of the dtizens, had lately bought a 
band of them, but finding himself unable to maintain 
them, was contriving tp part with them again without 
aoise or scandal. Miki got notice of it, and privately 
employed a person, not one of his own friends, to buy 
them ; and when they were, purchased, RacUius, ano* 
ther tribune, taking the matter upon himself, and pre- 
tending that they were bought for him* published a 



* Te pcrspicere posse, qui CiScifuoi Cjpnimque tenefts, quid 
efllcere et quid consequi possis, et, si res facultatem habitura videa- 
tur, ut Alexandriam atque .^gyptum tenere possis, esse et tuae et 
iiostri imperii dignitatis, Ptolemakke, amt diqUo pmpinquo loco rege 
collocato, te cum classe, atque e:£ercita profidsci Alexandriam : ut 
eim ciun pace, praesidiisque firmans, Ptolemseus redeat in regnum ; 
ita fore, ut per te restituatut, quemadmodum senatus initio censuit } 
et sine multitudine reducatur, quemadmodum homines religiosi Si- 
byllas placere dixerunt. Sed hsec sententia sic et illi et nobis pro* 
babatur, ut ex eventu homines de tuo consilio eidstimatuios videre- 
mus. Not quidem hoc sentimos ^ ti exploratum tibi sit, posse te 
regni illius potiri ^ non esse ciuictandum : si dubium, non esse con** 
andum, &c. £p. Fam. x. 7. 
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proclamation, that Cato's famay of gladiators was to 
be sold by auction ; which gave no small diversion to 
the auction f . 

Milo's trial being put off to the fifth of May, ticeio 
took the benefit of a sTiort vacation, to mdce an ex- 
cursion into the country, and visit his estates and vil- 
las in different parts of Italy. He spent five days at 
Arpinum, whence he proceeded to his other houses at 
Pompeise and Cumae ; and stopt a while, on his return, 
at Antium, where he had lately rebuilt his house, an4 
was now disposing and ordering his library, by the di- 
rection of Tyrannio j " the remains of which," he says, 
** were more considerable than he expected from the 
** late ruin." Atticus lent him two of his librarians to 
assist his own, in taking catalogues, and placing the 
books in order ; whicb lie calls " the infusion of a soul 
" into the body of his house *." During this tour, his 
old en^my, Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, having 
gained some advantage in Judea against Arist6bulus, 



f Ille vindex gladiatorum et iDestiarioruin cmerat — bcstiarios. 
Hos alere non poterat. Itaque vix tenebat. Sensit Milo, dedit 
cuidam non familiari negotium, qui sine suspicione -emeret earn fa- 
mili&m a Catone : qu^ sJmulatque abduct a est, Racilius rem pate- 
fecit, cosque homines sibi emptos esse dixit— et tabulam proscripsit 
se fkmiliam Catonianam venditurum. In earn tabulam magni fisus 
consequebantur. Ad C^n. 6. 

* OfFendcs destgnationem Tyrannionis mirificam in librorum 
meorum BibHotheca ; quoruin reliquiae multo meliores sunt quam 
-ptttaram. Etiam vellem nrihi mitt as de tuis librariolis duos ali- 
quos, quibtis Tyrannio utatur glutinatoribus^ et ad csetera adminis- 
tris. Ad Att. 4. 4« 

Pdstea vero quam Tyrtmnio mJIii libros disposuit, mens addita vi« 
detur meis sedibus : qua quidem in re, mirifica opera Diony^ii et 
Menophili tui fuit. lb. 8. 
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who had been ^throned by Pompey, a^d on that ac- 
count was raising troubles in the country, sent public 
letters to the senate, to give an account of his victory, 
and to beg the. decree of a thanksgiving for it. His * 
fiiends took die opportunity of moving the afiair in 
Cicero's absence, ftom whose authority they appre- 
hended some obstruction ; but the senate, in a full 
house, slighted his letters and rejected his suit : an a:f- 
fiont which had never been offered before to any pro- 
consud. Cicero was infinitely delighted with it, calls 
the resolution divine, and was doubly pleased &ft its 
being the free and gftnuiile judgment of the seoatfe, 
withotrt any struggle cfr influence on his patt ; and, i^- 
proacfaing i^abinius with it afterwards, says, that by 
this act the senate had declared, that they coidd iiot 
believe that he, whofn they had always known to be 
a traitor at 'home, could ever do any thitrg abroad th^t 
was useful to the repubKc *. 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened a- 
bout this time, in the neighbourhood of Rome : hoN 
riWc noises xmder ground, with clashing of arms ; and 
OB the Alban hill, a little shrine of Juno^ which stocfd 
on a table tkcing the east, turmed suddenly of itself 
towards the north. These terrors alarmed tht city. 



* Id. Mails senatus frequens divinus fiilt in supplicatione Gabi- 
nio ^eneganda. Adjurat Procilius hoc nemini accidisse. Tons 
^'alde plauditur. Mihi cum sua sponte jucundum, turn jucimdlus, 
qtiod mc absentc, est eiiim «a««^/»k judicium, sine oppugnatione, si- 
ne gratia nostra. Ad Quin. 2. 8. ^ 4. 5. 

Hoc statuit senatus, cum frequens supplicationem Gabinio dene- 
gavit. A proditore, -atque eo, quern prausentem hostem reimpub. 
cognoscit bene reipub. geri non potuisse. De Prov. Consul. 6. 
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and the senate consulted the haruspices, who were 
the puhlie diviners. or prophets of the state, skilled in 
all the Tuscan discipline of interpreting portoitous e- 
vents ; who gave the following answer in writing :— ^ 
•* That supplications must be made to Jupiter, Saturn, 
" Neptune, and the other gods i that the solemn shews 
** and plays had been negligently exhibited and pol- 
^ luted : sacred and religious places made profane : 
** ambassadors killed, contrary to right and law : faith 
and oaths disregarded : ancient and hidden sacrifi* 
ces carelessly performed and profaned : — ^That the 
*^ gods gave this warning, lest, by the discoid and dis« 
^ sension of the better sort, dangers and destnictioa 
'* should fall upon the senate and the chiefs of the ci« 
** ty ; by which means the provinces would fall imder 
'* the power of a single person ; their armies be beaten, 
** great loss ensue ; and honours be heaped on the un-- 

** worthy and disgraced *.** 

One may observe, from this answer, that the divin- 
ers were under the direction of those who endeavour- 
ed to apply the influence of religion to the cure of 
then* civil disorders : each party mterpreted it accord- 
ing to their own views : Clodius took a handle from it of 
venting his spleen afresh against Cicero ; and, calliqg 
the people together for that purpose, attempted to per- 
suade them, ** that this divine admonition was design- 
" ed particularly against him ; and that the article tf 
** the sacred and religious places referred to the case 






* Vid. Argum. Manutii la Orat. Hanisp. respons. Dio, 1. 3^ 
p. iQHh 
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•* of his house ; which, after a solemn consecration to 
'*teIigioi^ was rendered again profane; charging all 
** the Aspleasure of the gods to Ci<$ero*s account, who 
" affected nothing le^s than a tyranny, and the op* 
•* prefision of their Kberties ♦.*" 

Cicero made a reply to Glodius the next day in the ' 
senate i Whei«, aftcfr a short and general invective up<« 
on his profligate hJfe, *' he leaves him,*^ he says^ *^ a 
•* devoted victim to Milo, who seemed to be given to 
'' them by heaireo^ for the extinction of such a plague ; 
^ a» Scipio Wofi &)f the destruction of Carthage : hd 
" declares the prodigy to b6 ofte of the most extraor^ 
" dinary which had ever be» reported to the senate ; 
•* but laughs at the absurdity of applying any part of 
" it to him ; siiice his house, as he proves at large, was 
" flUHre jsolemnly cleared from arty service or relation 
" to\eligion, than any other house in Rome, by the 
** judgment of the priests, the senate, and all the or- 

* dfcrS of the city f /* Theii^ rurining through the se- 
** veral articles of the artswer, *^ he shews them all to 
" tally so exactly with the notorious acts and impieties 
'* ttf Clodius*s life, that they could not possibly be ap- 
" plied to apy thing else ^that as to the sports, 

* said to be negligently performed and polluted, it 
" clearly denoted the .pollution of the IVlegalensian 
" pky ; the most venerable apd religious of all other 
" shews ; which Clodius himself, as sedile, exhibited 
" in honour of the mother of the gods ; wheire, when 
'^the magistrates and citizens were seated to partake 



* Dio. IHA f Dc Haruspic* rcsponsis. 
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^\Qf tjifii dlTcmom, atidt^.. usual pixK^bni^tidii' was 
•** TO»de/tQ eammind all,slavte:t^ i?et«re^ a wftlbody 
.'* -of tltem, gathcxed from: all parts of tfep ckyrfetT ^^ 
"wd«:x)f Clodiu§^ fopcfid thjeirMrsy uportlhf^^it^ge^ 
** to thQ great terror of tbe^^wjuabix j ?iv,h«yejr»ucfe 
." misfihief and .bjpodslied W/ottld haHeeoswd, if the 
" conwl JVIwceUlaus, by hi» l!riiihQi6;aii4 prc^en<je of 
" miodt hid not quieted , -the t^injutoij ^d in aaatber 
*^ repre9eQ%ati(9n of tJjie.sftme pifty? the ^ve^, eaccmF- 
^' aged again, by ClQditi»,» "wei^e ao audaciqus and ^wg^- 
^<« oessful in a 8e«2ond ifroption; tfa«t they .drove. rihe 
** whale comply out of ti»e theatre; rfwdpos^a^od ft 
*' entirely themsdve$^; that as*jto the {^ofiia^ltion 
*^ of i$af^ed and religious i^lacf^; . it could not bein- 
** terpfeted of any thing so aptly* as of >^at Clpdiua 
*^ ^n4 his frien4s had done : for. lihat iii< thf^ hpus?^ of 
*^ Q^ Seius^. which he had boughii; after iQ(Qrtherk>g the 
** owner^ there was a chapel and altars whipii ^ bad 
" lately denwdished ; that . J*^ Ksq had destroyed, a 
^ celebrated .chapel of Diapa, where ^ thiliiiei^ 
** boiirboodi and liQmeiof jthe senatej ii^d.apnMally^to 
** perfon»j;th^ij. fefluly j»a^c^ :. tlwtS«wapu§.#9o 
•* ,bad thrown; down, bwi^t* w4 j^fan^d, ^yei^ qqn- 
'* j^ecrated cbajpeli^ and fuised other ; building; ttppn 
f^tliein t : that, as toi j^nibatssadoi^ kijted cotfjttsffftta 
•* law and.rigbt ; though it waj c(»n«KM^y interpreted 
^ of those fiiom Ales^tidi^ii^ yet 6ther^ had 

M beea jmurthered, WhMe dfiatb l^m^ilo les^ <^n$ive 



* De Haruspic. respoiuiS| io« ii« i2« 13. t *• 
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*^ toitbd goda^ <as Tbeodoeius, killed 'wkh the privity 
^ and permission i6f€lediiii;:and Plato, byithe order 
^'^f J1soc*i As to tte.Tiektton6f&ith and oaths, that 
•* it rtkttdJ^widetidy ^ to those judges wh(> hk^ absolv- 
^ fKt<!:k»ditls ^r as b<^ing>one bf th^ m()St xneinbmble 
^ 'Arid flagirant>perjuties whibblRome had ever known ; 
'^' tfatfMhe aii9tv« itself suggested this()itttetpr^tation; 
^ WheK It sngrbjohi^di • thftt; aneMit md oecldt s^r^eS 
** 'ivM^'pc^Uted 3 which jccndd refer to ilothiri]f so pto^ 
*' Jperiy ^ to tiie^rites ef die B6na IkA ; which wertf 
^ Che mdst ttndeM ahd iikm occult ofnny in the cky. $ 
'^ MietoiWd>with JACtisdlble '^eCpecjTiio tftat goddess; 
^i/Aib$e lame it- Avail not lawful fw men tb Icnow ^ 
^ land with berenkonieA^tvliieh nd Man ever pried hito; 
•* bot^fedius <Xi Tbkti ^9 to flhe t(mitoi*ig, given hf 
*• flie ^ods, bf dfeflgdrs likely io ensue from the (fisifen- 
•* fiiMiS el* die princi^ citittos ;» diat there t<^ nd 
^ man sb partfchlarly ^active in firomotn^g those disi 
, •* 8enA>ns,^ Otodins;' \vHo was perpetualfy toflamingf 
^ dn€f side o^the other ; ^Mw pursning popdar, snoW 
^■attttodraticfal measiires; dt one time a fttvburit^ of 
^Ae TdurnVhtife, « anoiSiir ttf^'^d^nate j Vrl«>se 
'^ credit ii^fts whoITy' kippStt^^by ilh^ii' quarrfek and 
««' iminieditieii H^f feichoAS' thetti thett^m ' iii- th6 con- 
^ dIbciiMift to^waiie'IefPMUif iM:a those misa^^s, of 
^^hicb the.goddiM^e^idfe]dt)y"ibi^aMe^ jvahd 

^« itb 4aikA €ai^ ^esp^dall)^; .thav 4he^ ibt«n> of the rejiab* 
^'Ik wtis iiot uttered ) femee^ttlt vivil ttmtestd beoi^^cien 
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^ great and powerful citizens must necessarily end, 
either in an universal destruction, or a tjrranny of 
the conqueror : that the state was now in so totter-- 
** ing a condition^ that nothing could preserve it but 
^ their concord : that there was no hope of it's bemg 
*' better, while Clodius remained unpunished ; and but 
" one degree left of being worse, by being wholly 
** ruined and enslaved; for the prevention of which, 
the gods had given them thils remarkable admoni* 
tion ; for they were not to believe, what was some- 
^ times represented on the stage, that any god ever 
'\ descended from heaven to converse familiarly with 
men ; but that these extraordinary sounds and agi^ 
tations of the world, the air, the elements^ were the 
only voice and speech which heaven made use of ; 
that these admonished them of their danger, and 
pointed out the remedy ; and that the gods, by in- 
timating so freely the way of their safety, had shewn 
how easy it would be to pacify them, by pacifying 
oaly their own animosities and discords amoing them- 
" selves." 

About the middle of the summer, and before the 
time of chusing new consuls, which was commonly in 
August, the senate began to deliberate on the provin* 
ces which were to be assigned to them at the expira* 
tion of their office* The consular provinces, about 
which the debate singly turned, were the two Gauls, 
which Caesar now held ; Macedonia, which Piso, and 
Syria, which Gabinius possessed. All who spoke be* 
fore Cicero, excepting Servilius, were for taking one 
or both the Gauls from Caesar i which was what the 
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senate generally desired : but when it came to Cice-<^ 
ro's turn, he gladly laid hold on the occasion to re- 
venge himself on Piso and Gabinius ; and exerted all 
his auth(»it7, to get them recalled with some marks of 
disgrace, and their government assigned to the sue* 
ceeding consuls ; but as for Caesar, his opinion was, 
** that his conunand should be continued to him till 
** he had finished the war, which he was carrying on 
" with such success, and settled the conquered coun- 
** tries.'* This gave no small offence ; and the consul 
niilippus could not forbear interrupting and re- 
minding him, " that he had more reason to be angry 
** with Caesar, than with Gabinius himself; since Cae- 
•* sar was the author and raiser of all that storm which 
•* had oppressed him." But Cicero replied, " that, in 
this vote, he was not pursuing his private resent- 
ment, but the public good, which had reconciled 
him to Csesar ; and that he could not be an enemy 
to one who was deserving so well of his country : 
that a year or two more would complete ^ his con- 
quests, and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful 
** subjection : that the cause was widely different be- 
** twecn Caesar and the other two ; that Caesar's admi- 
** nistration was beneficial, prosperous, glorious to the 
•* republic ; theirs, scandalous, ignominious, hurtful ta 
*• their subjects, and contemptible to their enemies.'* 
^In short, he managed the debate so, that the se- 
nate came fully into his sentiments, and decreed the 
revocation of Piso and Gabinius *. 






mmmmi^ 



^ Itaque ego idem, qui nunc consulibus iisj qui designati ciuat^ 
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Hp was now lijkevvise ^ga^^ir^ple^^ 
siderable causes at tjie oaj; j'therODie in defe|ice of Cpr-:, 
nieliu$ Balbus, the otheri pfM. (j^laeltiis. .^^albus was a . 

native of Gadc^Sii^^ Spain^ ^^ f^,?Plf?4^4)^^^y.^ ^%^ 
city, ;wlio»^. fojf h^s fidelity ^^j^^ X^, the Rppi^, 
generals in thatipnwinqe, j^^j^spepiaJly, in thp {?cftCh; . 
ti^ war, had. the ffcedprau. of ^omi?i,soj^i^xf^ V^^r 
hina by Pompfy^ip \}fX^.pi,e. ls^i^^,,.^ljicji autJ^ri^e^, 
him ta grant; it to g^, many ^^.fryti^u^ -P^P^^.v. ft^t 
J^ompe/^ act was npw jjalJbd^jc^ 
nuH aAd inyali|d,'on ajff^pcfej.t^l.tljj^i^iiit^ gf /^^^ 
was not within the terms of^ t^^f ^l,lji^nc;|3 ^n4.re^artiQfi; 
to l(.omp„ vbicj^ rendere4*it';s ^i^eps p^pa^le n|f tiiat 
pvili^ga:,PgnBj^jf,and Crjispyjs ,w^r^,his.^v9fia^ 
apd. at; tl^ i^^f^V . Cicero alsp ; , yr^ , fc^4 ^ • %VV!^ 
plaxrci; or jK)st of Jaonciur. asg^nc;^ tfj .hioj^^ to.gijre. th^. 
finishing hap4..tOi t^^cup^e^J-, . Tb^ ^PTosecu^on. i^aa 
pijrojectedi nat5».9iwhi^9^^ ofje^nytyrto Balbi[Si ^ta 



*.. ■•".ji • •  M 'M-. <j .) / . ' I. . " : 



Syriaip, l^Jac^doI^s^If(JUQ, dc<;cri}o--^Qjiod ^ c$seyt ill^ c^pMmi yirs 
tdxnen' ego n^eii iscntcntiia C.CsRSari noncmih succedendtim putarcm. 
Q^a W re ^am, pfttrb^ tohi^riptV ^<^ ilniibl : tt^eifiam loterv 
p^Uati^n^m'fif^iudianf^i xr^i^-q^a <}ftul}q anj^e ^^tc^pta ^st oi^atio 
ine9, n^i> pcrtimestara. JNegat riie vir optiraus fniraiciorem deberp 
esse Gibmibi' ^uiih <J^sifi J lortintm -(itilAi iiUm timpc^atem, eui 
ccsMam, Cfesarie l2i^9bs)rcr at({^ im[at|OTfc es« exd^a^: Cui si 
primum s;c rcpppndeam, p^e cofl[iHSiunjs utilitaUs h^re ratioiiem, 
tion ^loris mei.— tile rtit'takm iri rcmjiub. anhmis pVistinus ac pc- 
renms-y com-^. -C aware rcdtfci t, rcconcili'nt ^ r e stiti i it -■»- graliam. 
.Ott^^iY^^B* 4!?I^W^Jw4»5S f;X^ possum esse 

^n^ 4e ^^puj)lic^.,flfterpnti Qpxji; wicvw-r—VId, ,Orat;» ^e,Provin« 

ift09«est g«^cndjif>^ pcjii p^O^Q CowliO|^ cujus ego yoluptaU m cius 
pericuUs nuUo modo dcesse possup}. 6^4 ed^ Cn4 Popipeio^— Pr« 
Balbo. z, 2y &c. ^ / 
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bis patrons Pompey and Caesar J by whose favour he 
hsik i^oijuired^^reat wealth arid po^t^et ; beirig at this 
time general 6f the drtHF^T^ to Caesar, arid the pririd- 
pal nianagej^ or stfexirard' ci" all his* dSkir^. ' TTie judges 
gave sentence fct hirii,» aftd confirined his right to the 
city ; frtitf 'iirhich'ibiiriaatitm'he ^s raised aftertvards 
by Augtistu^' to the tibftstJate itself; his nephew also, 
yfeufig fiiibns, Whb'* 'Was itisLdt ftee ivlth him at the 
stole tmie,^<ibtairied 'the ^h^^ a triunlphV for Ms 

victories' oveir Wfie' Gairam^otes'; and, as Pfiny tcffls as, 
tliey y^trt the bhly instances of foreigners, and adopts 
ed cxfizens;^ Wh5 h^d ever adVahctd thcimdVeis to el- 
diefrfthoseh6hotlirtin!Romet- ' •- 
' C^Bns; ^^*tmi he^hi^si cfefeiia^d, wte a youttg* gen^ 
tteihati irf'eijitiejJtrian ratik; W^^at *^arts and accoto-. 
jil^hmci|ts, trainted under the disciplitt^i of CiceircWiImr 
silf ; * to whose cahJ ife w^s committed by his ' fathcf, 
lipdn his'fost i&trbdGction ihta the fbfum v before he 
wai of age td flild^ kny magistracy, he had di6ting^ijg(h^ 
cd himself by two public impeachments j the * one Df 
C ifltoniiis 'Cicero^ colleague 'in the consulship, for 
coiiBpina^r^g^t (be^^ta^er^.-^hA^heri ojf^.X- Atrajti^ 
iiu^,. for biflWt;y "aiud cottrupddn  Atttttinu^'s scm was 

bf piiblie violence, ^ bdng'eono^rned in the JMsasai^ 

iVqiiiiukm fil occanb gemtoimtf uius' Utd Kdtfbrt.-tesf. 1^: 7.^4^. 
J jGrarama^c^ut Garamantum : oixu}ia armis Romajiisr stipAaftf,^ 'it 
a'tSmdfo Bafboti^irtxphata, ^6'ixrinhiitt tk^dt^'^Uft•ttdbt>qtllri- 
fl^''}ur^ d(mio'. ^6i]^ Gatfibm ii^b'dVit^ R^ -emd #iito 
ipajore pfttrdo cUto est. It. 5. jr. '• '^ • * '^ ' < i^ 
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and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the sister of Clo- 
dius : he had been this lady's gallant ; whose reseql- 
ment for her favoiirs slighted by him, .was^ the real 
source of all his trouble. In this speech, Cicero treats 
the character and gallantries of Clodia, her cc^moetc^ 
ivith C^us, and the gaieties' and licentiousness of 
youth, with such a vivacity of wit and humour, tiiat 
makes it one of the fnost entertaining which he has 
left to us« Caelius, who was truly a libertine, lived 
pn the Palatine hiU, in a house which hq hired of Clo- 
dius, and among the qther proofs of his extravagance, 
it was objected, that a yqung man, in no public em-r 
ploymei)t, shpuld take a separate house from his fin 
ther, at the yearly rent of two hundred aad fifty 
pounds : tp which Cicero replied, that Clodius, he per* 
ceived, had a mind to sell hia |iouse, by setting the 
value of it so high ; whereas in trutlfi, it was but a litr 
tie paultry dwelling, of small rent, scarce above eighty 
pounds per annum % Caelius-was acquitted, and ever 
after professed the highest regard for Cigero; with 
whom he held a correspondence of letters, which will 
give us occasion to ^peak i^ore of hin\ in the sequel 
of the history, 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem about 
this time, in compliment to Ca^ar ; and excuses his 
not sending it to Atticus, " because Caesar pressed to 
*' have it, and he l^ad reserved no copy : though, to 

* Svunptus uniivs generk objectys est, habitationis : Uiginta mil* 
libu$ dixistis eum habitare. Nunc demum intelUgo P. Clodii in- 
)^lain esse venalfcm, cujus hie in aediculis habitictj decexOy utippiuo^t 
n*illibus,— Prp Caslio* 7» 
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^ confess tibe tivth^ ho says, ha found k very difficult 
^ to digest ^e meanness of reoaistmg his old prm-* 
'^ ciples. But adieu, says htt| to all right, trae, ho- 
^ nest councils : k k kicredible vihiA perfidy these is 
^ in those who want to be lead^ni, and who really 
^ would be so, if there was any faith ia theinu I fek 
'^ what they were to my cost, when I was ibwm in, 
^ deserted, and betrq^ed by them : I resokBed stiU ta 
** act on with them in al]r Atk^gs^ bui found them the 
^' same as before, till, by your advice, t came at last 
^ to a better mind. You vnA leli mo that you ad- 
^ vised me indeed .to act, but not t(> write; k is. true; 
^ but I was wilKng to put myself under a neces^y qf 
'* adhering to my new alfiimce, and prechide- the pos* 
«< sibility of returtdng to l^se who, instead of pkymg 
*' me, as thay ought, ne^er cease- etkrymg^ me.  
^' But smce those who haye no power will not love 
^ me, my business is to aoqmre the love of those who 
♦* have : you will say, I wish that yo» had done it 
♦' longf ago ; I know you wished it, and I wa» a mere 
«' ass for not minding you ♦.*' 

* Urgebar ab eo, ad quern misif et non habebam exem[4af : quid'? 
ftxaa, (dudUAcicciunrodp, quod 4l»v«Nra^tim est) Aibturpi^ulamihi 
Tidebatur tr«Air«^Mc/, scd valeai^t recta(, vera, hpnesta consilia. Non 
est credil^ile, quae si^ perfidia in istis principibus, ut volunt esse, et 
ut essent. A, quicquam habercnt fideL Scmeiwn,. Qpiwp, induor 
tusy relictus, projectus ab lis : tamen hoc erat in animo, ut cum iis 
in rep. consentlrem. lidem erant, qui fiierant. Vix aliquando te 
luctore resipivi. Dices, ea- te monuisse, qute fiM:ei«m, non ettam 
ut scriberem* £go mehercule mihi necessitatem volui imponere 
hojtts noviB conjunctionis, ne qua mihi liceret labi ad iUos, qui e-* 
^0^ tuoi cum niisereri m^debent,'nondesmunt invidere. Sed 
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n^nextt ieaimog aAd<^diMAtie», af|4< ^i^ jl^ ^n^d^ 
the bistoiy bf thQfIt9lie^fl|id«Mairiaii;4vilfi^ 

iHitent to dUTjritrdoum tiui^KU^ bis iQyir|} ^p^,|^,^.. 

tiiegieneral nbtim.to mcin^ej f$rlte had:propl$e^^ . 
porticdlsr •oooiml: bC.^Uc^t ac^ts^lpt Qic^x>^fw^;« 
•moi phased ivitk Itts irt^^ M^^apfa^r fil^ ^yffi^ug^y}$^-^ . 
boira to'eoj^e«lvift«:lJ^ ^^-.. 

sign of his continuid lUilqrjFv ^^^^^r^tipe^tljnf^ « 

";a(iWi^ te^l»j5d«OHdtfnerX|Oi55«h 

US &imii£ie4 th^ haw»0$t4n|itei7^>]|ithL,^ tjip d^. 
r^the:*rri6w:.«id'tl^««tep^^ of; %j,ip^;, 
ritv Irtiewr.Htt rW*^»o^^*$tfajtiofj^^^,cqit^p^^^ 
•Sfiangleiandr sefept; a^J€^t, : J*^ li^^^qaQ^ Wpfj|jl^i?f 
lomifie i*, 4»d 4MpMyB«g'JWtet^ts,.t^ 
ide.afti-4ift^vB,#f5l4^gc^^lo^t^ J?i^t,ifji^ 

•^ of ^dohuag, that he woidd y^r^Upw ^qjnufh ta 
"r (fridtdjhipipi W : ^e^tipni r r wd eyc^ 40 ' , t^ t%<w; 
""'vrhiek he had; a^- Jtoi>dafeiy>dwfeiPWtd m hi$.pi;e^^9f;^ 

O ii lHm'iKi mr H il l nr « fM > l ^ J 11 v i /i i mm u i * t a t 5 ' 

supt^ ^.^^.^afp npfMAfy dejo^us opa:am, ut %h Hs^ qp^possunt^ di« 
ligamur : dices/vellem juiij^ridcm. 'Scio te voluisse,' et mt- asinioa 

gomiftnuiB tuisw.^^jciA Att* 4* 5* '* ~ — ■"" '  

Sciribis poema ab eo nostrum probarU<v-Ad Qgibu 2* 15* 
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** ^'i)lo^'l64bnf{ii6-1uiriseIFseitap(il0itfiy «9 the .strict 

" BeVaiild ui»ftrtai^%, ' he ttnotlM rappLj'. fain w^ 
*! '^bm4''^u^ kebv^, ei^b^btelentltm^ifiK>tlle.liDNQn- 
*' ^tion^dflii^ xiptitk^ 'ifkbi«hat heiMoiseilf ^ooUbti.. 
*' fetted'tb d6 frhatniai^fiad <tone^l>eFoper]um4 wiiOet 
** fat^ Wn. fife ; '^ tffik; l&'Ue ti) sianAr «xoetidoD»;^^ 
'* t£ffic<ul{ie!s; where ^k man ^uld neoosarilgr be^tib*^ 
'! ^ifr?!!^ ly;^ rnddg^tr^, %a the ofte hand; orfocd^lk)^ 
'' oil Hfl[^•'»t^€T^'ei«b^frcA^^ faimH 

" self'*) ttiilch ki b^deatt^ed/? fctj;*,. . . .^. 

Thi^ -Iqtt^ i)u«oii^tsintl)r!aIle^d asa pioof pf (SU 
cerb^^'^t^i,' '4^*e^ 6f .|»aise; bat'we 

nntst consMSi^k fti Wtteii, not' by 4 ptdlo«ophar, bat 

oofiW^yj fi)rWhfclill% fii(d boeti bd^baroudy mrnted, 
^y dfi that ' a^itoount, th^ 'mbrt eag^ to hum them 
represent^' iii afn adv^tiig^cms I%bt, ittlii ^mfiaticiit 
tb taste sdMe ptrt 6f ^hiit'^lolpr wh^ U^iAgywhicblie 
W)^'^Ur&to itsc^it^^ thbmftt^l^diddf ahd as^^ tbe 

friend' ifo etce^d- d^ii thif tfiwiida ' <>^^ truth in. his 
ptaises, \i i^ larj^ed^My^'We^ste, ^cm&itibiudiy^ and«^^' 
qt) an-abstird'tyr fmj[Mtbii)>le 9u|^^ti(ih,((harlAR3c6ius 
did not ^hbkthe^^^them6dv^Mal^b(idaUe^^ 
worth ^piiatthi^: B>uli%ti&et^ -^Sdefrtioiis there itiay 
be to the m mality , th er e ca n be neae to the elegance 
inid; composHaoii ofc the ; letteryHRhkk k ifilled^ wkh a^ 
yatiety pf 'be^titififf setitlittents.^ ilTti^Tttated'by e±afn'v 
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pics drawn from a perfect knowledge of histxny ; so 
that it is justly ranked among the capital pieces of the 
epistolary kind, which remain to us from antiquity. 
Cicero had employed more than ordinary pains upoa 
it, and was pleased with his success in it : for he men* 
ticms it to Atticus with no small satisfaction, and wish- 
ed him to get a c<^ of it fcom their friend Lucceius. 
The eflkct ci it was, that Lucceius undertook what 
Cicero desired, and probably made some progress in 
it, since Cicero sent him the memoirs which he pro* 
mised, and Lucceius fived many years af^er, in' an un- 
interrupted friendship with him, though neither this, 
nor any other of his writings, had the fortune to be 
preserved to succeeding ages ♦. 

All pec^le's eyes and inclinations began now to turn 
towards Caesar, who by the eclat of his victories, seem- 
ed to rival the fame of Pompey himself; and, by his 
address and generosity, gained ground upon him daily 
in authority and intuence in public af&ks. He spent 
Ihe winter at Luca ; whither a vast concourse of all 
ranks rescnrted to him from Rome. Here Fbmpey ai/d 
Crassus were agmn made friends by him ; and a pro-- 
ject formed, that they should jointly seize the consul-* 
ship for the next year, though they had not declared 
themselves candidates within the usual time. L. Do* 
n^tius Ahenobarbus, a professed enemy, was one of 
the cpmpetitors ; who, thinking himself sure of'success. 



* ILpistalam, Lucceio quam xnisi— ^fac ut ab eo sumas : Talde 
bcUa est : eumque ut adpcoperct adhorterk, et, quod Biihi se ij^ 
fs^pturuxn rescripsit, agas gratias. Ad Att. 4. 6. 

Tu Lucceio librvm nostiiqa dabis^ Ibid, ii* 
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could not forbear bragging, that he would e^ct, when 
consul, what he could not do when prsetor, rescind 
Cssa/s acts, and repal him from his government * ; 
which made them resolve, at all hazards, to defeat hiin. 
What greatly, favoured their design, was, the obstina- 
c)r of the tribune, C. Cato; who, to revenge himself 
on MarceUinus, for not suffering him to hold any as- 
semblies of the people, for promulgating his laws, 
would not sufier the consuls to hold any, for the choice 
of the magistrates f . The Triumvirate supported him 
in this resolution till the year expired, and the govern- 
ment fell into an Inter-regnum ; when, by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops poured into the 
city, they extorted the consulship out of the hands of 
Domitius, and fccured it to themselves J. This made 
Fompey generally odious, who, in all this height of 
greatness, could not defend himself from the perpetual 
railleries and insults of his adversaries ; which yet he 
txjre with singular temper and patience. Marcellinus 
was constantly alarming the city with the danger of 
his power ; and as he was harangmng one day on that 
subject, being encouraged by a general acclamation 



* Sed cum L. Donkltius consulatus candldatus palaxn minar«tur, 
consulem se effecturum, quod praetor nequisset, ademptununque ei 
czercitus. Crassum Poxnpeiumque in urbem {>ravinci8e suse Lucam 
extractos compulit, ut detrudcndi Dooiitii causa altenun coiitula« 
torn peterent. Sueton. J. C^es. 24. 

f Consul— dies comitiales exemit omnes— C Cato concionatus 
e^ comitia faaberi non siturutn, si sibi cum populo agcndi dies es- 
<cnt ezempti. Ad Quint. 2. 6. 

X Qs^ enim hoc miscnus, quam eum, qia tot annos, quod ho- 
bci, desgn^tts consul fberit, consulem fieri aon poMe ? &c. Ad 
AtL 4* 8iL Vid. Dio, p. 103. 
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'*: ^ ^q 4p: ^Q>^v(i^f?fctJf.\'!^ ,-<^ B^ aJ?p,.j^.^^p»ng 
map, qif^<j^fj»rikf ,^^tfpif)^ps^y. gf^,,^^ 

.^^^h^ ,t^ til? ^lifniD^ ^3 tspl^ed >n^7, .ijj^jf ;h» 
wgu^ giY©.^ to.sfaud »^aI^;?v|t^o\|li,r*isi^g ^.^vil 

"DeRiKO the contfiiuaitce'of ttiese'thmiultJi,' dcta:rfon. 
cd Vf^ etfett&iti of tiie iie^ ebilsiils; ' Cfcerb' rttiifed 
into the country i'Wh^i^ he^taid tb'the begiiiAihg^'of 
litay, much out'of Ihumdur- ahd HlsgusteH b<Jth with 
therepubtic and 'BhrisfelX ' AW^tt^^ ^coiistaht: adVicb 
to him was, tp consult his safety and intb^st, 'hf Unit^ 
irig himself ' with thie 'men QfpoweryHrtd'they, dil- 
thfetf parf^'weti^^ ks^iohstahfl^.Tiivitifig^hto 
]K»sii^ ^smn^acx^ their affectiw ; bjat in bi^ mU 
swerstrf^Attfcite -he observes^ "^ttec their two eases 
** Wfjjfe Very, dtf^j^tj. that jLjtti<fu% having no pecu(i^ 



>.:.-0 ^1 :3 /TTIit; if! .T. ..I. :■ ..iT^i  .1 ./■ - '^1 
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T|i^& ^P^^^c Jfic^rc^upjpi IfceKt. V^l. Max. 6. 2.^ ' . J ^ , \. , 

f,.p3,iniivuj4 pr«dei^ rcip. tc/ si postulatus. &tff is/,cTvili9 bcUuiri 
xi/^ excitatunim ^ etiam de tuo priiWy quam d« Msmilu Cftpit«, in 
concilium judicc9 mittam. Ibidt , 
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^Sair' cHar^etiztj siStted tio pecifiiar {ndigtdtyi'no^ 
»* thii^' Uiit; \Wiart was eotnnibii to afll iJtt'^tizcii* ; 
^ >t^fii^ei£as'his 6^ cdnditkinMrai stich^ diaf if he'spoke 
*• iHiat'lii otfelrt'^to do; Ife didijld' i>e' fe6k<ia'ttp6!i las 
•^'it^atSh^; 'If^H^'-w^ak usefiil bhiy tb !nrtis<SIf; as 4 
■"'ilkWV If itetfeiA^ at dl, W^tiiife opprtsttd ai«l sniV 
^^'aiiefl'i' itet'l&'tmea^iiessr-tfrai the greater, becatse 
«» he' ioaid tiot ilfet<r it wiihdwt tiebgtfcbu^t WigWte- 

*'lMdess;;'ittd Iteiiffe^b'tlte ^rt <Jf' teSe ? That lidfl . 
^nat ^''aifdWed'to tai. "Shdl tfSfloW thtise Mfers 

" submit to be cgmni^Qd^? I wUl do so ; for I see 
** that it is jour advice, and wish that I had always ' 
*» followed if 'i 6r, sTidH I resume itif post, and center 

.bia|,hcgiB to.fthini; .iTjao;?)^n^ jnthe .right; ^ho 
chose, to hp CfUfWd back to.yrjfop, r^thsr than cojUr 
•♦ wend the tjt^t's ^crsp?. This !is. what 11, am .119^ 
".Hieditai^j ^to^cl^'my dislike ^t least pf what 

• ,7-u qvwfcnmflt^} ^.nafgra ^nrffOm^f^ ^awjipii pijtitimi ,babet» fn- 
priam 94^rvitutezn : cbminuni froens nomine* £go veiro, qbi, si lo- 
qiMr d^ reptib; ^quod ^vUxj^iaom ^ u^ quo4 ^^ ^eBt^s^yv^eidi- 
tWOT} in ^c^;9p|gf(4«ut ct^cj^jtoi^ qu^fdpjf^lw e^ debep. ? ,q)Mi 
sum scilicet noc ^tis^n acriore. quod ne dolere qiud^m possum, ut 
Adn ihgi^tiis VM^sb^: ^^^MWctihctti lib^'et ^*6tX ' p6rtum ton- 
fia^peze ? JS[cquirqiiain>. Imtno ctiam in bellum et in casua : ^rgo 
emnus ««-«^', qiii r«iy*i esse noluimus ^ Sic faciendum est ^ t ibi . 
to&i fpsl^ cicPutiniii'8feiBy[»<!t tttniiWdn, ^"^dco'ph?iere; "^^.cfiqni 
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" ' ' ' . ' '   ...... , , 

Such X9Wi tile agitatiDns of his mind at tM^ tinse, 
as he fiequeirtly si^nifiei in his letters ! be was tioW 
at oi» of his i^lks tXi the dt^gfalful shcnof Bai^, 
the chief place of tMHt and pleasure fer^the great 
and rich : Pompe}^ came thitiier in Aprils aid no 
sooner arrived, than he s^t hiiti his codplimeafs, and 
spent his whdb time With him : th^ had 'much liis- 
comrse on public afikin, in which B^mpey expressed 
great uneasiness, and owned himself dissatisfied with 
/^^ .•' his own part in them j; but Cicero^ m his account of ' 

the conversation, intimates some suspicion of his sin^ 
cerity f . In the midnt of thfo company and diveraoh, 
Cicero*s entertdliihent Was ifi his studies ; for he ne* 
ver resided any whfere without securing to himself the 
use 6E a gc>od library : here he had the command 6f 
Faustus's, the son of Sylla, and son-in-law <tf Pompey ; 
one of the best coHectkms of Italy j gathered from 
th^ spoils of Greece, and especmlly of Athtois, fh>tti 
which Sylla brought away many thousand Volumes. 
He had no body in the house vnth him, but Diony- 
sius, a learned Greek slave, whom Atticus had made 
free, and who was entrusted with the instructiqp of 
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sum mecum in his locis commcntor, ut kta unprobexn.*— Ad* Att« 

4- 6. 

The story of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracose, and PfaSoxenus 
the poet, 18 told by Diodorus Siculus^ Lib. xj* p* 33I' 

f Pompeius in Cumanum Partlibus v^nit : xnisit ad me statim 
qui salutem nunciaret : ad eum postridie mane vadebam— — — Ad 
Att. 4, X* 

Nos hie cum Pompeio liumus : sane sibi displlcens ut loqueba- 
tnr y no est enim in hoc homine dicendum.— In ^08 TexosuavissiiM 
eSttsus ; Ycnit etiam ad mc ia CumanuBii*— Ib> 9« 
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the two youiig Ciceres, the son and the nephew: 
^' with this companion he was devouring books, since 
" the wretched state of the public had deprived him, 
^ as he tells us, of all other pleasures. *^ I had much 
*' rather," says he to Atticus, " be sitting on your lit- 
'< tie bench under Aristotle's picture, than in the cu« 
" nik chairs of our great ones ; or taking a turn with 
** you in your walks, than with him whom 4t must, 
** I see, be my &te to walk with : as for the success 
"" of that walk, let fortune look to it, or some god, if 
"^ there be any, who takes care of us :{:." He mentions 
in the same letter a current report at Puteoli, that 
king Ptdemy was restored; and desires to know 
what account they had of it «t Rome : the report 
was very true ; for Gabinius, tempted by Ptolemy's 
gold and the plunder of Egypt ; and encouraged also, 
as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook to re« 
place him on the throne with his Syrian army ; 
which he executed with a high hand^ and the de« 
struction of all the king's enemies ; in open defi^ 
ance of the authority of the senate and the direction 
of the sibyl : this made a great noise at Rome, and ir« 
ritated the people to such a degree, that they resolved 



X £go hie pascor Bibliotbe<:a Fsmsti» Fortasse tu putabas his 
rebus Puteolanis et Lucrin'ensibus. Ne ista quidem desunt. Sed 
tnebercule a cseteris oblectationlbus deseror et volupta.tibus propter 
rempub. sic Uteris sustentor et rccreor \ maloque in ilia tua sede- 
cula, quam habcs sub imaginr Arlstotelis, sedcre, qi^am in istoram 
sella curuli^ tecuuque apud 'e ambulare, quam cum co, quocunr 
video esse ambulandum. Sc d de ilia anibulatione fors videret, aut 
si qui est, qui curet, Deus. Jl'. 10. 

Nos hie voramus litcras cum' homine mirifico, ita mchercule sen- 
tio, Dionysio. lb. II. 

Vol. n, * F 
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to make faiin feel their displeasure for it very sever^ 
at his return *. 

His colleague Piso came home the first from his 
nearer government of Macedonia ; after an inglorious 
administration of a province, whence no consular se- 
nator had ever returned but to a triumph. For tho' 
on the account of some trifling advantage in the field, 
he had procured himself to be saluted emperor by his 
army, yet the occasion was so contemptible, that he 
durst not send any letters upon it to the senate : but, 
after oppressing the subjects, plundering the allies, and 
losing the best part of his troops against the neighbour- 
ing barbarians, who invaded and laid waste the coun- 
try, he ran away in disguise from a mutiny of the sol- 
diers, whom he disbanded at last without their pay f . 
When he arrived at Rome, he stript his fasces <^ their 
laurel, and entered the city obscurely and ignomini- 
ously, without any other attendance than his own re- 
tinue X* On his first appearance in public, trusting 



• Vid. Dio. 1# 39, p. 116. &c. 

f £x qua aliquot pnetorio imperio, "^consularis quidem nemo re- 
diit, qui incolumis fiierit, qui non triumphant. In Pison. 16. 

Ut ex ea provincia, quse fuit ex omnibus una maxime triumpha- 
lis, nuUas sit ad senatiun litteras mittere ausus. , Nuncius ad sena<- 
tum missus est nullus. lb, 19. 

Mitto de amissa maxima parte exerQitus.— 20. 

Dyrrhacbiimi ut veni^ decedens, obsessus est ab iis ipsis militibus. . 
Quibus cum juratus aiRrmasset, se, quas deberentur, postero die per- 
8oluturum } domum se abdidit : inde nocte intempesta crepidatus, 
vcste servilj navem conscendit.-— 38. 

X Sic iste — Macedonicus Imperator in urbem se intulit, ut nul- 
lius negotiatoris obscurissimi reditus unquam fuerit desertior. — 23. 

Cum tu — detractam e cnientis fascibus lauream ad portaai £»• 
quilmam abjecisti. lb. 30. 
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to the authority of his son-in*law, Caesar, he had the 
hardiness to attack Cicero and complain to the senate 
(f his injurious treatment of him : but when he began 
to reproach him with the disgrace of his exile, the 
whole assembly interrupted him by a loud and general 
clamour *. Among other things, with which he up« 
braided Cicero, he told him, that it was not any envy 
for what he had done, but the vanity of what he had 
said, which had driven him into exile ; and that a 
sngle verse of his, 

Cedant arma toga^ concedat laurea lingU49f 

was the cause of all his calamity ; by provoking Pompey 
to make him feel how much the power of the general 
was superior to that of the orator : he put him in mind 
also, that it was mean and ungenerous to exert his spleen 
only against such whom he had reason to contemn, 
without daring to meddle with those who had more 
power, and where his resentment was more due*. 
But it had been better for him to have stifled his com- 
plaints and suffered Cicero to be quiet ; who, exas- 
perated by his imprudent attack, made a reply to him 

* Tunc ausus es meuxa discessum ilium— maledictl et contutne- 
liae loco ponere ? Qiip quidem tempore cepi, pati:es conscript!^ 
&uctum immoxtalem vestri in me amoris — qui non admunnuratio- 
ne, sed voce et clamore abjecti hominis— petulantiam fregistis.' 
Ilnd. 14. 

f Non ulla tibi, inquit, invidia nocuit, sed versus tul. Hsec res 
tibi fluctus illos excitavit. Tuse dicis, inquit, togse, summum im- 
pcratorem esse cessanun« 

Paulo ante dixisti me cum ib confligere quos despicerem \ non 
attmgcre eos, qui plus possent, quibus iratus esse debcrem. Ibid. 

29» 3^^ 3^- 
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Upon the spot in an invective speech, the severest per- 
haps that was ever spoken by any man, on the person, 
the part9, the whole life and conduct of Hso ; which, 
as long as the Roman name subsists, must deliver down 
a most detestable character of him to all posterity. As 
to the verse, with which he was urged, he ridicules the 
absurdity of Piso's application of it, and tells him, 
** that he had contrived a very extraordinary punish- 
•• ment for poor poets, if they were to be l)anished fiar 
•* every bad line : that he was a critic of a new kind ; 
•* not an Aristarchus, but a grammatical Phalaris j who, 
" instead of expimging the verse, was for destroying 
** the author : that the verse itself could not imply a- 
** ny affront to any man whatsoever : that he was an 
ass, and did not know his letters, to imagine, that by 
the gown Ife mipant his own gown ; or by arms, the 
** arms of any particular general ; and not to see thgt 
** he was speaking only in the poetical stile ; and as 
the one was the emblem of peace, the other of war, 
that he could mean nothing else, than that the tu- 
^ mults and dangers, with which the city had been 
** threatened, must now give way to peace and tran- 
quillity : that he might have stuck a little indeed in 
explaining the latter part of the verse, if Piso hbn- 
•* self had not helped him out ; who, by trampling his 
^ own laurel under foot at the gates of I^pme, had de- 
•' clared how much he thought it inferior to every o- 
«* ther kind of honour : — that as for Pompey, it was 
^ siBy to think, that, after the volumes which he had 
" written in his praise, one silly verse should make him 
'* at last his enemy : but that in truth, he never was 
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^ his enemy ; and if, on a certain occasion, he had 

" diewn: any coldness towards him, it was all owing to 

•* the perfidy and malice of such as Piso ; who were 

'^ continually infusing jealousies and suspicions into 

'^ him, till they had removed from his confidence all 

" who loved either him or the republic */• 

About this time the theatre, which Pompey had 

built at his own charge, for the use and ornament of 

the city, was solemnly opened and dedicated : it is 

much celebrated by the ancients for its grandeur and 

magnificence : the' plan was taken froqt) the theatre of 

Mytilenc, but greatly enlarged, se as to receive com- 

modiously forty thousand people. It was surrounded 

by a portioo, to shelter the company in bad weather, 

and had a tufia or senate-house annexed to it ; with 

a basSica also, or grand hall, proper for the sittings of 

judges, or any other public business : which were all 

finisbed at Pompey's cost, and adorned with a great 

number of images, formed by the ablest masters, of 

men and women, famed for something very remark- 



 w  * 



* Quoniaa te mm Aristaxcbum, wd grammaticum Phalarim ha- 
bcmus, qui non notam apponas ad malum versuro, sed poetam ar- 
mis prosequare. Quid nunc te, asine, literas doceam ? Non dixi 
banc togam, qua sum amictus, nee arma, scutum ct giadium unius 
impcratoris : sed quod pacis est insigne ct otii, toga ^ contra autem 
anna, tumultus ac belli, more poetarum locutas, hoc intelligi volui, 
belhim ac tumultum paei atque otio concessurum— -in altero— hae- 
rerem, nisi tu expedisses. Nam cum tu — detractum e cruentis .*as- 
ficibus lauream ad portam Esquilinam abjecisti, indicasti, non modo 
amplissimsBy sed etiam minimse laudi lauream concessisse. Vis Pom- 
peium isto versu inimicimi mihi esse Cactum. Primo nonne com- 
pensabit cum uno versiculo tot mea volumina Uudum suarum f 
Vestne fraudes,— >vestrse criminationes insidiarum mearuoi'— effcce- 
Tiuit ut ego exduderer^ &c In Piion. 30, 31. 

F3 
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able or prodigious in their Kves and characters*, At- 
tic us luidertook the care of placing all these stati]»s, 
for which Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to 
him f : but what made this fabric the morp surpris- 
ing and splendid, was a beautiful temple, erected at 
one end of it to Venus the conqueress ; and so con^ 
trived, that th^ seats of the theatre might serve as 
stairs to the temple. This was designed, it is said, ta 
gvoid the reproach of making so vast an expence for 
the mere use of luxury ; the temple being so placed, 
that those who came to the shews inight seem to ccnne 
to worship the goddess ^- 

At the solemnity of this dedication, Pompey enter- 
tained the people with the most magnificent shews 
which had ever been exhibited in Rome : in the thea- 
tre, were stage-plays, prizes of music, wrestling, and 
pll kinds of bodily exercises i in th^ cirgus, horse-races, 
^nd huntings of wild beasts for five days successively ; 
in which five hundred lions were killed ; and on the 



* Pompeius Magnus in omamentis theatri mirabiles fiama posuit 
imagines ^ ob id dilig^ntias magnonun artificum ingeniis elabora- 
ias : inter quas legitur Eutyche, a viginti liberis rogo illata, cmxa 
^riginta partus } Alcippe, Elephantiun. Plin. H. 7. 3« 

f Tibi etiam gratias agebatj^ quod signa compgncnda su^episses. 
Ad Att. 4. 9. 

X Quum Pompeius, inquit, sedem Victorise dedicaturus esset, cu« 
jus gradus yicem theatri esseut, &c. A. G«1L X. i« Vid. Ter* 
tu^t. de Spcctac. 

Dion Cassias mentions it, as a tradition that he had met with, 
that t his theatre was not really buiU by Popapey, but by his fre^* 
pan Demetrius, who had ipade himself richer than his master, by 
l^t tending hiin in his wars ^ and to take off the envy of raising so 
vast an estate, laid out a considerable part of it upon the theatre, 
and gave the honour of it to Pompey. Dipi p. 107. Senec. dCL 
Ti^anq. Anim, c. 8. 
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hst day, twenty elephants : whose lamentable how- 
liDgf when mortaUj wounded, raised such a cominisc* 
ration m the multitude, from a vulgar notion of their 
great sense dnd love to man, that it destroyed the 
whole diversion of the shew, and drew curses on Pom- 
pey himself, for being the author of so much cruel- 
tjr *. So true it is, what Cicero observes of this kind 
of prodigaUty ; that there is no real dignity or lasting 
honour in it ; that it satiates, while it pleases, and is 
forgotten, as soon as it is over %. It gives us howev- 
er a genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur of these 
principal subjects of Rome : who, from their private 
revenues^ could raise such noble buildings, and pro* 
vide such shews, from the several quarters, of the 
world, which no monarch on earth is now able to exr 
hibit. 

Cicero, ccxitrary to his custom, was present at these 
shews, out of compliment to Pompey, and gives a par- 
ticular account of them to his friend M. Marius, who 
could not be drawn by them from his books and re- 



* Magnificentissima vero Pompeii nostri munera in secuodo Con- 
mlatu. De Off. 2. x6. 

Pompeii quoque altero Consulatu, dedicatione templi Veneris 
TictriciB, pugnare in Circo viginti elephante a Amissa fugae spe 
misericordiam vulgi inenarrabili habitu querentes supplicavere, qua 
dam sese lamentatione complorantes, tanto populi dolore, ut obli- 
tus imperatom— Flens universua consurgeret, dirasque Pompeio, 
quas ille mox luit, poenas imprecaretur— Plin. 1. 8. 7* Vid. Dio. 1. 
39. p. 107. It. Plutar. in Pomp. 

X In his infinitis^-sumptibus, nihil nos magnopere mirari : cum 
nee neeessitati subveniatur, nee dignitas augeatur : ipsaque ilia de-t 
Icctatio multitudinls sit ad breve exiguumque tempus — in quo ta* 
men ipso, una cum satietate memoria quoque moriatur Toluptatis«-«« 
P^ Oft 2. 16. 

Ff4 
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treat in the country. " Tlie old actors;" say« he, ** who 
'^ had left the stage, came 00 to it again, in hooour of 
** Portlpey ; but, for the sake of their own hcmour, ou^ 
^^ rather to have staid away ; our friend i£sopiis app- 
** peared to be quite sunk and worn out \ so that all 
** people seemed willing to grant him his quietus : for 
^^ ia attempting to raise his voice, where he had occa* 
** sion to swear, his speech faultered and failed him 

•* In the other plays, the vast apparatus, and 

*' crouded machinery, which raised the admkation of 
'^ the mob, spoiled the entertainment : six hundred 
^' mules, infinite treasures of plate, troops of horse and 

" foot fighting on the stage, The huntings indeed 

<< were tttagnificent, but what pleasure to a «Qan of 

• • • 

'^ taste, to see a poor weak feUbw torn to pieces by a 
*' fierce beast ; or a noble beast struck dead with a 
" spear : the last day^s shew of elephants, instead of 
'^ delight, raised a general compassion, and ai» opinion 
*' of some relation between that animal and man : but 
*• least you should think me wholly happy, in these 
" days of diversion, I have almost burst myself in the 
** defence of your friend Gallus Caninius. If the city 
would be as kind to me, as they ^re to iEsopus, I 
would willingly quit the stage, to live with you, and 
" such as you, in a polite and liberal ease *.". 

The city continued for a great part of this sumnaef 
without it's annual magistrates : for the elections 
which had been postponed from the last year, were 
^till kept oflf by the consuls, till they could settle them 
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to thdr miads^ and secure them to thdr own crea*- 
tuM^: which' they effected at kst, except in the case 
of4^o tfibttses, vAxo dipt into the office against their 
will: but tUe most romarl^^abje rtpi^ was, of M. Ca* 
to from the pt^orabip, which was given to Vatinioi ; 
fwttk the best citizen^ to the worst. Cato, upon his 
retuni from th&CTpriaa vo}rage, was coinplimented 
hf the senate .fi>r that sendee with the offer of th€^ 
pisetorriiip in an extiaordinary maimer *. But he de^ 
cfined the compliment, thinking it moie agreeable to 
his diamctev, to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
fiee choice of the people : but when the election came 
00, in wUch he was thought sure of success, Fompey 
broke up the assembly, on pretence of somewhat in« 
^ispicious in the heavqus, an4 by intrigi:ie and manage- 
ment got Vatxfifus declared pisetor, who had been re- 
pulsed the year befpre with disgrace fron^ the aedile- 
iHp f : but this beiQg carried by force of m9ney , and 
Boely to produce an iny)e%chment of Vatinius, Afra*. 
nhis moyed for a decree, that th^ praetors should not 
be questioned for bribery after their election ;^ which 
passed against the general humour of the senate ; with 
9n exception only of sixty jfeys, in which they wcco 
to be considered as private m€sn. The . pretence f^x 
the decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 



i4*i 



* Cujias ministerii gratia senatus reladonem interponl jubebat, 

ut praetoriis comitiis extra ordinem ratio ejus habetetur. Sed ipse 

jd fieri passus non est. V al. Max. 4. i. Plutaf. in Cato. 

f Proxima dementise sufiragia — quoniam quern honorem Catoni 

negavcnint, Vatinio dare cosicti sunt. V4. Max. 7.5, Plut. hi 
ftinip.- • • ' , . .. ; . 
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the whole would pass without any praetors at all, i£ a 
liberty of impeaching was allowed : from this moment, 
says Cicero* they have given the exclusion to Ci^ ; 
and, being masters of all, resolve that all the world 
shall know it *. 

Cicero's Palatine house, and the adjoining portico of 
Catulus, were now finished ; and as he and his brother 
were the curators likewise of the repairs of the temple 
of Tellusf , so they seem to have provided some ix^ 
scriptions for these buildings in hooour and memory 
of themselves : but since no pnblic inscriptions could 
be set up, unless by public authority, they were ap« 
prehensive of an opposition from Clodius. Ciceio 
mentioned the case to Pompey, who promised fais 9^ 
sistance, but advised him to talk also with Crassvs, 
which he took occasion to do, as be attended him 
home one day frcrni the senate. Crassus readily un- 
dertook the afl^, and told him, that Clodius had a 
point to cany for himself by Pompe^s help and his, 
and that if Cicero would not oppose Clodius, he was 
persuaded that Clodius would not distxurb him ; to 
which Cicero consented. Clodius*s business was, to 
procure one of those free or honorary lieutenancies, 
that he might go with a public character to Byzan^ 



' * A. D. III. id. Mm S. C. £M:tYui^ ctt de amUtu in ^ 

scntentiam .  Sed magno cum gcmitu Senatus. Gmsules oon sunt 
persecuti eorum sententias : qui Afranio cum essent assensi addide- 
runt, ut pnetorcs ita crcarcntur, ut dies LX. privati- essent. Eo die 
Catonem plane repudiarunt. Quid ihulta ? Tenent omnia, idque itji 
omnes intelligere volunt. Ad Quint. 2. 9. 

f Quod ^des Telluxis est curationis ^neae. Pe Harusp. res|i. 
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ttum, and king Bro^tarus, to gather the money which 
they owed him for past services. As it is a mere mo^ 
fiey-matter, 013^ Cicero, I shall not concern myself a- 
bout it, whether I gain my own point or not, though 
Pompey and Crassua^ have jointly undertaken it ; but 
he seems to have obtamed what he desired, since, be- 
rides the intended inscriptions, he mentions a statue 
also 1^ his brother, which he had actually erected at 
Ac temple of Tellus f . 

Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of 
the Triumvirate, published a law, ^ for the assignment 
** of provinces to the consuls for the term of five years : 
^ to Fbmpey, Spain and Afric ; to Crassus, Syria, and 
*• the Parthian war, with a power of raising what for^ 
^ ces they thought fit : and that Caesar's commission 
♦* should be renewed also for fi^e years more." The 
hw was opposed by the generality of the senate ; and 
above all, by Cato, FavcMiius, and two of the tribunes, 
C. Atticus Capito, and P. Aquilius Callus : but the 
superior force of the consuls and the other tribunes 
prevailed, and cleared the forum by violence of all 
their opponents. The law no sooner passed, than 
Crassus began to prepare for his eastern expedition ; 



f Malta nocte cum Vibulfio vcni ad Pompeium. Cumque ego 
egissem de istis operibiu et imcnptioiiibiu, per niilii bemgne res- 
pondh. Cum Crasso se dixit loqui velle, nubique, ut idem face- 
lem, sttasit. Crassum consukm ex senatu domum reduxi : susce- 
ph rem, dixitque esse quod Clodiuslioc tempore cuperet se, et per 
Pompeium consequi. Putare se, si ego eum non impedirem, posse 
jne adipisd sine contentione quod vellem, &c. Ad Quint. 2. 9. 

Reddita est mibi pervetus epistol a i n qua de .£de TeUuris^ 
et de porticu Catuli me admones. iit utrumque diligenter. Ad( 
Jelluris etiam tua^ statuaim locavi^ Ib^ 3. i. 
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2in«b\ras in sachr^ haite to' set lb(^ar(!t, that lie left 
RxDmeabdvr traatuxntha before the- expiraticm of his 
congtil^p t' hsA eagecsess to involve the republic ia a 
dedpebete waryi)feb\diich the Paithians had given no 
pretext, wsA gendnd^ detested, by the city : the tri* 
bune Ateius diachrod it ihitpiotUv and piohil»tedi>y 
aill'the auspices ; and'dmoiinced direful knprecatioos 
against it; but:findj|»g Grassus determined to march 
in defiance of all religien, he waited for him at the 
gaites oitbemty^ ux^buMWg dressed up a Htde altar, 
stood ready with a fire atid sacrifice to devote him to 
destruction %. . Ateius ^was afterwards turned out of 
the sGoate by Appius, when he was censcMr, finr-fidsify- 
ing-tiveausiMces en this occasion ; but the miseriible 
&te of Crassud supported the credit of them ;. and con- 
finxted the vulgar opinions of the Boevitafble fixrce of 
those ancient rites, in drawing down the divine ven-* 
geance on all who presumed • to contotuai them ^. 
Appius was <me of die' augurs ; and the only one of 
the college who maintained the truth of their augu- 
ries, {^d the i^ality of divinfition ; fot which he was 
laughed at by the rest ; « who chstrgsd -him also with 
an absurdity, in. the reason,' wivchihs subscribed^ for 
his censure upon Ateiusv viz. that hb had falsified the 
fiuspices, and brought a great calamity on the Rcmian 
people :'fbr if the auspices,' they said,- *were false, they 
could nqt possibly' have any e(Fe<Jt, or be the cause of 

t^lKo. 1. 39. p. fo9. Htit. in Crass. 

* M. Crasso quid accid^dt, videmus, dirarum obnuntiatione Vko^ 
jlccta. Dc Divin. i. 16. 
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that calamity f ; But though they* wfere undoubtedly 
forged, it is certain« ^oweimr, that they had d rcal^in^ 
fluence on the^otarthrow of Cfassua : foi the terror<^ 
them had deeply possessed the* minds of the wld^evs^ 
and made tbenv 'turn efveiydni^fwhiclrthqr saw, or 
heard, to an<oinen of their. niiii ; sd'tiiEt when the e« 
nemy appeared in d^t, they ^bra> stradfc .with toch 
a panic, that they* bid^Bot^tdvtai^^^ or * s^iiit enou^ 
left, to nudce a . tolerable irenstadce. i i •« 

CiassuB was: desinaotf' before- hd loft Rome, t^ be re* 
miciled to Oicero : tKcy fa^ never - htnun real fidends, 
but generally* c^posit&iin party; aod CliGenD'& early 
engagements mth Pompey kept bim of coihw at si 
distance froni'CiasBus c their coldness was still iutCreaa* 
ed, on account dfrCatSine'j' plot, of whiehCjoassus was 
strongly suspectnl, and icharged, Cicetx) 'wiflk being 
the author of tbat'suspioicm/:: tiiey QMFfted it^ however^ 
on both sidesr.npith mtioh. decency,' ottt of regard to 
Crassqs's son, Fd|»lius, ^a^ pmpfessed ftdouceriand disci- 
ple of Cicerov tiHt'anatcidsQlsiildebali} in the denote 
blew up their secret grudge into'&n lOpenqu^rreL 
The debate was i^n Gabinius/whomCrfisMis i/ndei:- 
took to defend, with coany. aoireye rciwtion^ *^^n Ci^ 
cero, who replied with no less acrimeifiy, «aid ge^ye a 

f Soltts eaim' vudtOTUoi gnnoruia^mcmc u iai' liior^ jd^enntaadi Aiv- 
gurii, sed divioandi tenuit disciplinaia. : quern irridebant ooUegse 
td, eumque turn Pisidam, turn Soraiium a'ugttrem lesse di^ebant, 
Qubtis nulla- yidebatttr in auguritt ftut nusptem preBflen«o«- lb. 47. 

In quo Appias, bonus augur— ^ non ^aikis $/ci^n%cTT^Civ^m egT&- 
pBia, Ateium, censor, nptavit, (juod emeptitj^m -ausfilcia. subseripse- 
xit. Quae si falsa fuissct nuUam adferre pujuiiscf ^^sa9^ calamity 
tis. lb. i6* 
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fi%e vent to that old resentment of Grassus's many in- 
juries, which had been gathering, he says, several 
years, but laiti dormant so long, that he took it to be 
extinguished, till, from this accident, it burst out into 
a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the chiefs of 
the senate, who highly applauded Cicero, in hopes to 
embroil him with the Triumvirate : but Pompey la- 
boured hard to make it up, and Csesar also, by letter, 
expressed his uneasiness upon it, and begged it of Ci- 
cero, as a favour, to be reconciled with Crassus ; so 
that he could not hold out against an intercession so 
powerful, and so well enforced by his af&ction to 
young Crassus : their reconciliation was confirmed by 
mutual professions of a sincere friendship for the fu- 
ture ; and Crassus, to give a public testimony of it to 
the city, invited himself, just before his departure, to 
sup with Cicero, who entertained him in the gardens * 
of his son-in-law, Crassipes*. These gardens were 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and seefti to have been 
famous for their beauty and situation f ; and are the 



* Repentinam ejus Gabinii defensioiiem-^Si sine uUa mea con- 
tumelit suscepisset, tulissem : sed cum me disputantem, non laces- 
sentem Isesisset, exarsi aon solum prsesenti, credo, iracundia (nam 
ca tarn vebemensfertasse non fuisset) sed cum inclusum Ulud odium 
multarum ejus in me tnjuriarum, quod ego effudisse me omne arbi- 
trabar, residuum tamen insciente me fuisset, omne repente appa- 
ruit — Cumque Pompeius ita contendisset, at nihil unquam magis, 
ut cum Crasso redirem in gratiam ^ Cassarque per literas maxima 
se molestia ex ilia contei^tione affectum ostenderet : habui non 
temporum solum meorum rationem, sed etiam naturso* Crassuaque 
ut quasi testata populo Rom. csset nostra gratia,- psene a meb lari" 
bus in provinciam est profectus. Nam cum m3ii coadixisset, cce^ 
navit apud me in inei generi Crassipedis hottb»<«-£p* &m. i. 9* 

f Ad Quint. 3. 7. Ad Att, 4. i2. 
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only proof which we meet with of the splendid for* 
tqoes and ccmditioQ of Grassipes. 

Cicero spent a great p^t of the summer in the 
country, in study and retreat, '* pleased/' he says, 
^ that be was out of the way of those, squahhles, 
** where he must either have defended what he did 
** not approve, or deserted the man whom he ought 
*^ not to forsake |/' In this retirement he put the 
last hand to his piece on the Cimplete Orator^ which 
he sent to Atticus, and promises also to send to Len* 
lulus, telling him, ^ that he had intermitted l^s old 
"* task of orati(ms, and betaken himself to the milder 
^ and gentler studies, in which he had finished, to his 
• satis&ction, three books, by way of dialogue, on the 
** subject of the Orator, in Aristotle's manner, which 
*" would be of use to his son, young Lentulus, being 
" drawn, not in the ordirfary way of the schools, and 
" the dry method of precepts, but comprehending all 
" that the ancients, and especially Aristotle and Iso- 
•• crates, had taught on the institution ©f an Orator *." 

The three books contain as many dialogues, upon 
the character and idea of the perfect Orator: the 
principal speakers were P. Crassus and M. Antonius, 



X £go afuisfc me in altercatiunibus, quas in senatu fact as audio, 
iero non moleste ^ nam aut defendtssem quod non placeret, aut de- 
fubscm cui non oporteret. Ad Att. 4. 13. 

* Scripsi etiam, (nam ab orationibvs dijungo me fere, refeioque 
■d manfliietiores tnusas) scripsi igitur Aristoteleo more, quemadmo- 
dum quidem volui, tres libros in disputatione et dialogo de Orato- 
tc, quQi arbitror Lentulo tuo non fore inutiles. Abhorrent enim 
a communibus praoceptis : ac omnem antiquarum; et Aristotekam 
tt Isocratcam ratioimn Oratoriam complectuntur. £p. fam. i. 9. 
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persons of the first dignity in the republic^ and the 
greatest masters of eloquence which Rome had. then 
known : they wece near forty years older thaii Cicero, 
and the first Romans who could pretend to dispute 
the prize pf oratory with the Greeks, and who carried 
the Latin tongue to a degree of perfectbn, which left 
little or no room for any ferther improvement f . The 
disputation was undertaken at the desire, and for the 
instruction of two young orators of great hopes, C. 
Cotta and P. Sulpicius, who were then beginning to 
flourish at the bar : Cicero himself was not present at 
it, but being informed by Cotta of the principal heads 
and general argument of the whole, supplied the rest 
from his own invention, agreeably to the difierent stik 
and manner which those great men were known tx> 
pursue, and with design Xo do honour to the memory 
of them both, but especially of Crassus, who had been 
the director of his early studies, and to whom he as- 
signs the defence of that notion which he himself al- 
ways entertaised of the character of a consmmnate 
speaker %. 



f Crassus— ^uatuor et triginta turn kabebat annos, totidemqne 
annis mihi estate praestabat — Triennio ipso minor quam Antonius, 
quod idcttto posui, ut dicendi Latine prima maturitas qua aetate eX- 
.titisset, posset notari ^ et intellif eretur, jam ad summum psene esse 
perductam, ut eo nihil ferme quisquam addere posset, nisi qui a pln- 
losop'hia, a jure civili, ab historia futsset instructior. Brut« 275* 

Nunc ad Antonium, Crassumque pervenimus. Nam ego sic ex« 
istimo hos Oratores fiiisse maximos : et in his piimum cum Gneco- 
rum gloria Latine dicendi copiam sequatam-*— lb. 250. 

t Nos enun, qui ipsi sermoni non interfuissemus, et quibus C. 
Cotta tantumiDodo locos, ac scntentias hujus du^tationis tradicSs- 

acl. 
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• , 

Atticus w^ exceedingly pleasdd with this treatise^ 
and commended it to the skies ; but objected to the 
froprifety of dismissing Scaevola from the disputation^ 
aftdr he had oiice been introduced into the first diz* 
bgue. Cicero defends himself by the example of theif 
god, Plato, as he calls him, in his book on Govemmeilt ; 
where the scene beittglaid in the house of an old giil- 
tleman, Cej^halus, the old man, after beafing a part iil 
the first {Jonversation, excuses himself, that he must go 
to prayers, and .returns no more ; Hato not thinking ft 
Stable to the character of his age, to be detained irl 
the company through so long a discourse : that, with 
greater reason, therefore, fee had used the same caution 
in the case of Scaevola ; since it w^ hot decertt to sup* 
pose a person of his dignity, extreme dge, and infirm 
ieahh, spending several days successively in atibther 
man's house : tliat the first day's dialogfue rfelated to 
tis particular profession, but the other two turned 
chiefly on the rule? and precepts of the art, where it 
was not proper for one Of Scaivola*s temper and charac- 
ter to assist only as a hearer ^. This admirable work 
remains etitire, a standing monument of Cicero's parts 
and abilities ; which, while it exhibits td us th^ idea 



^tf quo in gen^re Orationis utnimque Oratorcm Cognoreramos, id 
ipsum sumus in eoi'tim sennone adumbrare conatl.— -De Oral.' 3. 4t 
Ut ei, (Crasso) et s! nequaquam parein illius ingenio, at pro nb^ 
tro tamen studio miritam gratiam d^bitamque referamus — IlStdi— 

* Quod in lis libris, qiKM lafidas, personam ddslderas Scaevdlee. 
Non earn temere dimovi, sed feci idem, quod in ▼•AiW J)tvL9 
ilk noster, Plato. Cum in Pirseeum Socrates veiiisset ad Ccpha- 
lom, locupletem et festivum senem, quoad primus iUe sermo habe- 
Tctur adest in disputando Senex, &c. Ad Att* 4. 16. 

Vol. II. G 
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of a perfeict, pr^tc^,. a^i^l^^^^s out t;h/e wf^y by which 
CicQXo fprmefl lun^$elf,t9.tl^ gj^aracter^ it explains the 
rea^a . likew jsp. ,wl\y po^ bfjdiy! b^&^ip^^^«]ua4ed hiiO), 
or ever w^l„till there b?,^i}p{l ^g^ipy^4,:WJwt WJW 
^^jr41y be four^d $41^^^ i^.^y i^ii, the^sspi?; ui4ustiy# 
ai^4^h5t.f^iner.p3xts.^^ .. ,, j . 1 . .j . • ^ : \ 
' Cicero wt^raed, to, R9ip«t !^b9»t:.tJi^P»4dlp,of;Np- 

ta, arid^ apd,i?oit)le,la^, ith«,,<i»ughfsr of SyUa tihe 
clicta^ojc f,^ ,)?4th. yf\>^ #&j«>i»e.Mfritefp says, ]ji« fiw^ 
S^Jpa% ^e |i|ii(5tQ4afi. ifl, ^»9(? Wt,)^flg lafi^er^imd ^4 l?un 

spufifUj j^s^4 befQt;? ^ <?i»W^ Pie ^PWulfi, 

f QU^jppy. ^,gjjaj«5u?, h^yipg jre«p<?i i|^ the fruit» whicfc 
thej? jia4,prqp<]^ frpB? t^, <?j«»^ahip, of aftcmipg tta 
t^ipnse%%ti>p pr9,yi|ice§.wljicfe tljey. vmpted*: .w«ejnoC 

^Jl^t, aiptef jpft^ui;(y54l?P ^Qtm .0 the e»d of tfcp 
y<^».^^ gi»7eil^y a^ l^t.tQ,it^e»n<any,„l.. Pcnni- 
^^afi^^|^nqb9\El^ffs,^ ibeif^g^ipoqten}; :^ h^?« jqinisd. with 

hiwjIieif,frjfi^,i4pP'"?>^^^#8'.?^.9h^f'' • -.. 

iUUfK^9. a^s^ CpML-r^ QoaUtlM ^fattiQilifrliqik> A. Gbodtni Poltlieiv 

As-aoon as th^ new yea^cairfe on, CtiJssus's enemies 
begah to attack Him ifl'the *en*tfe r thdr design was to 
WToke his tommisiion, or abriAge it at least of the 
powef ofi Hiaking wai? lif/on Ate Parthiahs r but Cicero 
exerted liimself so strenuously in his defence, that he 
baffled their attempts, after a warm contest with the 



»  i^ 



f Ad Atu 4. 13. 5, 8. 
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Consuls ttiemselvutt ^M leiftirdlMP^ thfe^tl^h^tfi^f ^1^1' 
tow. He gave ^iflifeUsf kh' ketdtittt' b^ the'flfel)^ b^ 
Wlter,"itt wfcfeh»litt*Ifi( hifl-' that^'liM'tlttti ^I'dbfJ 

ck^; ^'the'4iiSdtttity M-liiA'tecbrtoilMtioti i' atitt a^ilte^ 
him of his resolution to serve him/ Wfllh dU'fats |iaiii^; 
iawdi,'Bttthbtfty,'iht!df<!!J^ ih'feveW'ilAig'g^iteft 6fsyiU, 
\d&:h c«ittettiedliiMifc!lf^''Ms' fUciidk, 'of tli^ti ); ^ititf 

iHikh dn hh'fiirt'llibiail-lk^fotibkttydBterv'ed t-'] "" 
'rte imonth oF F^/ruk'ty ^tnjg' general^ 'dnjJIo^tf 
ia gh^Dg^^Udience to fofdigtt {itihcfcs ^d^ dMbb^dr^: 
Antidbinis, 1^ t>f 'Gothig^; 9. tdnifdtydti -diib bariki 
of ilie£tt^hiat«s ||, pti^ri«4 it {letkMl td thef seii^ef ' 
ibrsdine newhtmourbr ^tivilej^i wMeh t(«^^oirtibb)i^' 
}y decree** to 'princes M-affiattce tirftii the t'e^tiWifc V hiib 
Ckeit), bdng'hi a railyihg huiiiio\!n',iria;<U Vhe petJtibtt' 
»ridicufeii«, thtrt'the fidtis<J'Pej6bt6ait;^Aha at his-ndtJi 
tbn, reserve IfteSinsb but ^tiii jtin^dictioh bi^^'ofliis: 
imncipal towiiy,' 'JUitigrtia i Srt ' WHifch ' %te' the fcffiie^ 
bridge and passage over the Euphrates. Caesar, in his 
coDsuI&hip, had granted to this king the hotiour of ttie 
pcaetexu, <» tfaembe^if tbe RomafnMigismit6s} whidh 
w^ ^ways (UsjagKeeabli?. t^^fe pobilil^, w|^q dki Aot 
care to. sec these, petty princif^s .put uppat^tf .same c^k 
with thG;msqlvj^ ; so tb^t CkfirOyCfJii^gjm^ 
nobles, ** will you," says hc» V wll>o J«iu;5ed :^he piaatexttj 



^ ^r r^ j^ ;^ r, .\ ^..^ */-, -^ n*' ,;' • 

"* Has lit^ras velim existimes foodens habituras esse v^n^ nyi> e^ 
pwtolA ^ tee^ue ea, qufifi tibi proinxtto ac leopio, s4ncd^»iilae ' csie 
obier^atiinun. Ep. fam.c. 8. 

t Ep. fam. I J. I, 3, 4-^ 
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to the king of Bostra, suffer this Comag^snian to s^rut 
in purple !" But this disappointment was not more 
mortifying to the king, than it was to the consuls, 
whose best perquisites were drawn from these compli* 
ments, which were always repaid by rich presents ; so 
that Appius, who had been lately reconciled to Cicero, 
and paid a particular court to him at this time, applied 
to him by Atticus and their conmion friends, to suSEat 
the petitions of this sort to pass quietly, nor destroy the 
usual harvest of the month, and make it quite barren 
to him*. 

Cicero made an excuxsiQA this sprio^ to vkit Us se^ 
Teral seats and estates in the country ; and, in his Cu- 
mean villa, began ^^ a treatise on politics; or on the best 
*' state of a city, and the duties <^ a citizen f ' he call» 
it a great and laborious work, yet worthy of his pains, 
if he could succeed in it } if not, I shall throw it, says 
he, into that sea, which is now before me, and attempt 
somethuig else, since it is impossible for me to be idle^ 
It was drawn up in the form of a dialoguCy in which 
the greatest persons of the old republic were introdu- 
ced, debating on the origin and best constitutiozi c^ 



* I>e Comageno rege, quod rem totam discus$eram, mITii et per 
se et per Poasponiuia blanditifr Appius. Videt enim, si hoc ge-. 
jiere dicendi utar in cseteris, Februarium sterilem futurum. £uai- 
que lusi jocose satis : neque solum illud extorsi oppidulum, quod e- 
rat positiun in Euphrate, Zeugma 5 sed pr»terca togam ejus prse- 
textam, quam erat adeptus Caesare consule, magno hominum risu 
cavillatus.-^Vos autem homines nobiles, qui Bostrenum prsetexta* 
turn non ferebatis, Comagenum feretis ? Multa dixi in ignobrlem 
regem, quibus totus est explosus. Quo genere commotus Ap{na»> 
totum me amplexatur. Ad Qi^nt. 2. ia# 
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government ; Scipio, Lselius, Philius, Manilius^&c. * 
The whole was to be distributed into nine books, each 
of them the subject of one day's disputation : when 
he had finished the two first, they were read in his 
Tusculan viUa to some of his friends ; where Sallust, 
who was one of the company, advised him to change 
his plan, and treat the subject in his own person, aa 
Aristotle had done before him ; alleging, that the in- 
troduction of those antients, instead of adding gravity, 
gave an air of romance to the argument, which would 
have the greater weight, when delivered from himself ; 
as being the w(M:k, not of a little sophist, or contem-* 
plative theorist, . but of a consular senator and states- 
man, conversant in the greatest affairs, and writing 
what his own practice, and the 'experience of many 
years, had taught him to be true. These reasons 
seemed very plausible, and made him think of alter- 
ing his scheme ; especially, since, by throwing the 
scene so far back, he precluded himself from touching 
(XI those important revolutions of ^e republic, which 
were later than the period to which he confined him- 
self : but, after some deliberation, being unwilling to 
ibiGW BW3y the two books' already finished, with whichr 
he was much pleased, he resolved to stick to the old 



* Scribebam ilia, quae dixeram 9r«Ai]4»«, ^issum sane opus et* 
Cfptnmm : sed si ex sententia successerit, bene erit opera posi^z ^ 
on flunns, in illud ipsum mare dejiciemus, quod scribentes specta^ 
tamns^ aggrediemur alia, quoniam quiescere non possumus. ib. 14* ^ 

Hanc ego, quam institui, de repi^b. disputationem in African!^ 
penonam et Phili, et Laelii et Manilii contuli, &c.— Rem, quod>. 
tfi non fogit, magnam complexus sum et gravem, et plurimi otii^ 
^od ego majdmo egeo, 

G3, 
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plan, and as he had preferred it from the first, for the 
sake of "Avoiding offencte^, $6 he puriiied it wrtfiotjtt anjr 
other alteration, than thjrt;'cf ri?dii0ng thd ixbmber of 
books from rtbie to sii ;• m *hibh forin'^they^ ttfeit Af- 
terwards published, arid stH^v^Mm^for severaiage^s, 
though now uiTfortunatiel;^ ibsf *; . ♦. i : .^  ui-^ 
Froitfthe fr^^erits of^thJs Wc^k; ^hjch stiU retnauv 
it' a|rpe^rs to haVtf been ' aincible perfbrtftaric^/ W^* one 
oF^hft- clpital^ piec^i ^ tirhigre- 6fl the iin^ttot rfues- 
*i&ns»ta • Jxfllttfe abdinowiHty ^etefafcciissed'wftS t^c 
greatest elegance and accuracy ; " of the* brigfii of 
^^'^soiiet^l'^ 'ttatuife 'of law a^^^ the c^ 

'•♦JtcmSl difiemttcfe of ^jgftt amd wmng ; of justice be- 
^ifi^ «he edly '^ood i«4i(jy, '^r 'fimndadoit dlher of 
"^f^airiit^W ti^te^l^^^ so that he caWs Ws ax 

^'^«b6k«iSd'iiiaii)^J[*ledg«s; given to the public, fcr fl^ie 
^'iSfftegfetj^ «f liis *brtduct \r The^^^outigfer Sfci|>ip 



i'^!^mV.»WV^?f^^ rf^Mb,^i^bus fweip :.c,u« t^^^ 
Gills noiQm|bus attribuerem, ea visuin iri, nets essc.»Coinizfovit 

^^ikXi bo jriigb; qJicKtr mdimist' >ikiotp0' ttotute dvttetis: Mt£bgere 
^u^y^pp^evsu^^ qi^ «atRtii^fetfqc^s(f«r^i|oi iIlaw^B^.«t^ ^ lo^i^c- 
banter. ,£go autem id ipsum tuin eram secutus, ne in Dos^ra tern- 
I»ri Jtt^o^lsns oftinadx:* ^qii*t»i^ Ad Qflnit. ^.-5. ^ 

TKk \gill fiftlvg that Tariation which we find in ^ .Qwa acCQimt 
of t^s work, in diflEerf^t parts of hi$. writings ) and >^hy fannxua^ 

' ^c^ln ipiiie ^aoes'lsdeCl^M to \k. a^kUm b- it, t Ad Ah. 4. 

' 4«, '''Ad Q^nt'.'^^: ':j.yi^ d^fetf |6 be '^t) W'othei-sV'^ai^ dropped 
.when the number of books ^'ft^ c'oittniCtifcd. ' * 



ji 'H- 



'''f Cto'*«^if ffl>i^^,'"tiiWiaih' pt^aibt« 'rtfe ipstttii obstrihKM, 
quostibitafiVaid^'^^t^'afFgaudfo:'' AdAtt/d;^ ' * ". . . 
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wa$ the principal speaker of the dialogue, whose part 
it jsvas *^* to assert th^ excellen.ce oS Urn Ronian con- 
1 stit*itipfi| pfsforably tor^that ^i all othier states f :** 
who^ io^ ih^ sixtl^ bojdk^M under th^ fiction, of a dream, 

^ijuch is «till pres^ryf4 ^ ^^^ takes occasioi} to incul- 
cate the doctrine of the inipor^ity <of .the. spul; ^nd a 
fimw. $t»tej m a iTKmi?WrBP Kyely ^ emtettajiiing^ 
thattj*,ha^ b€«^.:*(ft,?tan^wap^t»rn ^yeio^ipce,to the 
w^ojE^H<fC^ne agfts, foji'»tteiHpt|ijg.th)?jP%njCiiit^ 

Of waaiBfwV'^r^Vm ^.te« into.fr yagjBulaiPi^jgiiai. 
^ and cor};esp094il^e . i«f ^ lfette»» wirti. €^SV: }n -who 
.|ia4 langr<|HKia.^t^d^?^vovsB>gj tp e^ggg?^ l^im t^fhis 
fiiQx^dsbiip) and wHh that iMKiw^i^fdji^y^d^ bis brother 
Qpij(!;tu»^; to ,t)e ijqc^ f)ij Jii^; i.ieytwapts4pi Pa,)il ; i where 
Qointu^y.rtpr pay,;lvs co^irt tl»^ , feett^r ^ hif {Q^l^fral, 
joiaed.lxeartiIx in pressing^ldiiirother to an^union with 
M^ injtwd t<^ adhering: spi ^twati^liyLtQiPoBipey, 
1*0, a^^he tfelfe Win,; #ks wihhef :«(y^&teefw/*iiohso 
geperous' arftic;n4 as 'jCi^sar j^ ^ jpiqero, 4i4 not cGslike 
tbe^dinoe'^ ^'BXid exptessed^a ^adaness'to ootaply^mith 
it, of Which B^tjiis^ve ah Jntfhiation to Cae^ir,'with 
a kttecv ako» inelosedr ffom :CiGen> himself 9 but, the 
packet happening to ftU mto • Wate*, the Idttei^Mne^e 
all destroyed, except a scrap oii|^. two ^if fialbusVi* to 

 ' - ''- '' r -' ' -'''- •> '^^^' ■''^' "*  

f , An senses, <W^i \n, illis d^ rcpub. fibns jpcrsuadw v^dcatiir 
AmcanoSp omoii^m reniip pub* lao^tram veterf^m^iHain liusse opti- 
mam.— I>e Lig. 2. x. md. ib,,6. 9* ^ '*-,<. 

^ Be Pompeia as^pt^Qf ti))i^' yel tu potiu^ j^jhi, n^^ ut acU, 
jaa^pridem istym can^o Ciesareni.-^Ad Quint^'a. 13* 
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which Caesar returned answer ; ^ I perceive, that you 
** had written somewhat about Cicero, which I coul4 
*' not make put ; but, as far as I can gue$s, it was 
^' something rather to be wished, th^n hoped fe^ *.'^ 
3ut Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, which 
^ame safe to his hands, written, as he says, in thei fii^ 
miliar stile, yet without dep^rtiqg fiom hi3 digiutj. 
(^xsar answered lum with att ypagmable kindness, and 
the oSer of ereiy things in which his power could 
^rye tiim, telling him, how agreeable his brother's 
company was to him, by the revival of their old af- 
fection ; a^ since he was now removed to ^ch a di« 
stance from him, he would take care, that in thei^. 
9iutua} want of each other, he should have cause at 
least to rejoice, that his brother was with him, ratther 
than, any on^ eke. He thaAks him ajtso for sending, 
the kwyer Trebatius to him, and says upon it jocose- 
ly, that there wa^^not a man before in hjis army, wh<]^ 
knew bow to draw a recognizance. — Cicero, in his ac- 
count of this letter to his brother, says ; *^ it is kind in, 
*' you, and like a brother, to press me to his friend- 
♦'. ship, though I am running that way ^ace myself, 
" and shall 4pf what often hajppens to travellers, whp. 
^f rising latter th^n they intended, yet, by quickening; 
^* their sp<eed, come sooner to their journey's end thau 

* lUe scripsit ad Balfatum, £asciculum ilium epistolarum, in quo fu- 
erat et mea et Eaibi, totum sibi aqua madidum redditum esse : ut n^ 
ipLlud quidem sckit, Qieam fuljs^<^ allquam epistolam. S^d ex Balbi e^ 
pistola pauca verba intel].exerat, ad quae rescripsit his verbis. De C£>- 
ceron^ video te quiddam scripsisse, quod ego non intellexi : quaiw 
^um autem conjeQtura consequebar id erat hujusmodi, ut magis O]^ 
^ai^du^i quaxn sjieraiidium putarem* A4 QjJ^t. 2. I2. 
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*" if they had set out ear£or ; so I, yAio hfi;9e over-slepfr 
^ myfielf in my ob^rv^iKW of this auui, though you 
^ were frequently rousiog me, will oocrect my past 
«< Juvness by mending my pace for ttm future.^ — ^But 
as to his sedung any ^VMitage or peraonal benefit 
item this alliance, *' beluYe me/**ac^& he, *^ you wha 
^ know me ; 1 harc^ from him alveady what I most 
" lalue, the assurance of hia afifectbn, which I parefer 
'^ to all the great things that he offers me — *. In an* 
'' other letter^ he says ; ^ i lay no great stress on hi$ 
*^ promises, want no farther honours, nor desire any 
^ new glory, and wish nothing nK)re but the continu- 
'^ ance of his esteem, yet live still in such a course of 
^ ambition and ^gue, as if I were expecting what 
'^ I do not really desire f . 

But though he made no use of Cassar^ generosity 
for himself, yet he u^ed it freely for his friends : for 

* Com Ceesaris Uteris, rcfertis oaitii officio, diligentia, suayita- 
te— Quanim ixutium est, quam suavis ^ tuiu a^emtus fijciit, et 
recocdatio veteris amorisj deinde sc eSbctunim, ut ego. in inedjo. 
dolore ac desiderio tui, te, cuija a tofi abesses, potissimun) sccum e$- 
fc keitarer.r— TTcbatijoQi quod ad se miseijni, persalse et humaniter 
eti^o^ g^tias miU agit : ^gat enim in. tanta multitudine eorum, 
^ui una essent, qucmpiion fiiisse, qui vadimoniu^i copcipere posset.— 

Qaare facis tu quidem frateme, quod me hortaris, sed mehercule 
cujTentem nunc quidfixn, ut omnia mea studia in istum unum con- 
&ram, &c« 

Sedmihi Crede, quern nosti, quod in istis rebus ego plurimi aesti- 
moy jam babeo :— -lideind^ Caesarig ta^tum^ in me amorem, quern om- 
Dibus his bonoribusj quoi^ me a se expectaie vult, antepono.— A4 
Qobt. 2. 15. « 

f l^romissb lis, qu» ostendit, non valde pendeo : nee bonores 
dtao, nee desidero gloriam : magisque ejiis voluntatis perpetuitatem^ 
Quam promissorum exitum expecto. Vivo tamen in ea ambitiono 
et labore, tanmuaa id, quo4 non postulo, espectem, lb* 3. 5. 
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l^eai^^, hk brother^ who was Cgesar's lieutenants and 
Trebatius, ^ho was h^s lawyejr ;. he procuy^ a^ emi- 
nenti i^jsf; ,for QfSm^ and a regioieitt for Quitwis ; yet 
CsBSfop wa$ chiding; him all the \y^hil& fcur l» vestty^ 
ncss ip wkipgf *• , Kfe rcconun^a^ato^y letter of Ti»- 
|)ftt^us^;«rill sfeepr hotj^ what;, a ^haj-e. he .possessed at 
llw»,tiwif Jo£ paraar'? cg}a|iden(^j.aii4 wth-what.an afi. 
fept^onat^. ^l^hp iW ,to rejtfifpjvi^ hi3 £^^ 

" CiCEEO to CiESAR, Emperor. . , , 

*" Sei, iioW r havi6 persuaded fey&If to coilsMter you 
^Valfe' a second self i' ndt brily in what aftJcts^fiiy own 
:** intetest, bnt In what comdjms my YiSeiids : 1 had re- 
^ tolvfed; Xthitlfersoe^er t #fettt abWid?; to tsiriy d T[V^ 
«. iMitius ^gflg^thtte ; tii^rn^t ferin^ hiirf hcmie 
•* kdomed with "the fruits of Infiy V:are^ kiid IBfedness : 
^ biit shite Pbitfpeyk sta/in Rbhi^ ^at 1)eeA loiiger 
^ ihm I ^xj^ect^, ^d my oWn ifttsplUHpn] tp 'which 
« you are nd strimgfer^ WlH-eith^r^ ^hdH^teridi?, of at 
" feiSt, refata* ftiy^^oift^^'AbWad' at ^ffll^i ^hte\ ^hitl 
♦*i'hitetakeAupbft irff^lfr Ib^g^^ piifesciitly tore- 
•♦^$olVe that Tttb4titi^'*(«iM eijHBct tfie iamc thmgs 
•* frotti ySu, xi'hich he hfaid beeri hoptog fet fioih nie : 
.*^ nor did I assure him wkH^ fcss firankn&ss of ybiir 
•♦ good will, than I used to do of my own : bixt'i wbii- 
" deiful iacidem 'fell out, both as a testiinonjr of iny 

- ' ' > - « ' t  :., -.i ii.. — I — ; • ^. ^ -/^v >'.- " 

 M^Gurtio Tribuiiatuttf khcot)ctivi.u- Ib.i: ijr^^Ep.''fitttt.'7-*5. 

D^ Tff^na^r-nftibiipse^Cfi^r omninatis^ Cuitio (ptrtttm esse 

r«s^rip?it, inj&an[^;^Vie in rpgaiwiq verccuiuliam pbju|;j^vijij« ^d Qsi»« 
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** opii^ioh, arid a pledge o( yonr hmh^ty ; for wKlo 
•* I was talkihg of this very Trebatius at thy ficmse, 
•* with OUT friend Balbus, your fetter was delivered t6 
** me; in thi end df \frhich yt)u sdid; « as to M. Qtfitis^ 
*' whOTa'ydu ffecommended to me, I wiU make him tf- 
^ ven king of Gatil; 6r lie\rtenaht to Xepta ; sefid me 
•* another thfefefore^ If you pleaise, whota I may^prefer.'* 
•* We Hfted vt^ bur tiatids both I and Balbus ; the 6c- 
" casion was so pat,lhat it seemed not tp be accident- 
•* al, but divine. I send you therefore Trebatius ; and 

75^ hin^^sfl^ V 3^ fir^ Jip4«^/I d«igiiQ4*.f»f W own 
«,^^x^d^ 1^, T^)»,p3fip by.yQvff inyijatiftn ; eipbijaoc 
•• Jip^ jnj|dqpftQaR|^^.w ji\i y^ur, u^vi^l wwtfi»y^; 
^and^i^h^Beri,j»fjr.cpi4d J)e.i»dv»ced tp.dflibipmy 
^.frienjdj^^ ^ (Of ffWW rfgaff4 to,me,'Cpnfer it all ?i»g^ 
*U7.:W9^ [fe"^u I W^ .be.an^wemye forithe man ; 
" Wl^ ffl.^mjr.fonw^^r ^e,, wl^ch, yoa justly, rallied, 
".^^ l,W9^.-t^ :yo». .ah9ittt JVlUo, but, in the true 
V 5l,qip^fflhpp< iir^hi^oP/^f fS^scuse; ; that there 
•M^:QOt.^ hRBe§^^rj,..wprt;hi?ft, .ipcyle^ter .man living: 
V<|,,pH§$,^4, Vi6^^(!mpk€>$jth?,pnnoipal,pan of his 
t Sfe^r^P^??* Aa<; t^jHW;»>«Pgwiar memcsry and per- 
•* %cf, kj^o^e^fi^ ^ ?liP'<?iyil iw- I ask for him, nei- 
** tjicf ».J»gii?^t^. iipr gavffriHnents nor any certain 
.*J,B}cge.pf.iff^r»^i^i,J Wk ypur bfoevolence and 
"«??»efp?iftfr; yet .?pS;Wttagawi3t ibfi adorning him, 
^ jehonfiyfii you ^shall think proper, with those trap^ 

** PiW*s 1^1^; <^,,glQry.:; .iu.iJaort» I deliver the whole 

^> man C9 ynuy frommylntna, Us we say, into yours, 

l^illUstrioii^lfbr'yJc^oiy' and faitlj. 5ut I am mgre 

** importunate than I need to be to you ; yet I know 
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♦* you will excuse it. Take care of your health, and 
** continue to^ love me, as you now do *.'* 

Trehatius was of^ a hazy, indolent, studious temper ; 
a lover of books and good company j eagerly fond of 
the pleasures of Rome : and wholly out of his clement 
in a camp : and because Caesar, through the infinite 
hurry of his afiairs, could not presently admit him to 
his familiarity, and prefer him so soon as he expected, 
he was tired ojF the drudgery of attending hhn, and im- 
patient to be at home again. Under these eircuQistancesi 
^ere is a series d letters to him from Cicero, written 
not only with the disinterested affection of a friend, 
but the solicitude even of a parent, employing all the 
arts of insinuation, as well of the giave, as of the face- 
lioos kind, to hinder him from ruining his hopes and 
fortunes by his own imprudence. '* He laughs at 
^* his childish hankering ai^er the city ; bids fahn 
*^ reflect on the end for which he went abroad, 
♦* and pursue it with constancy ; observes, from 
<* the Medea of Euripides, that many had served 
^' themselves ainl the public well, at a distance from 
" thek country ; whilst others, by spending their lives 
«< at home, had fived and died ingbriously ; of which 
^ number, says be, you would have been one, if we 
^> had not thrust you out ; and since I am now acting^ 
" Medea^ take this other lesson from me, that he, wha 
*.* is not wise for himself, is wise to no purpose f." He. 



* Ep. Fam. 7. 5. 
f Tumodo incptias istas & desideria urbis & urbanitatis depone: 
^ quo consilio profectus cs, id assiduitate & virtutc conse^uerc. — 
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Nam miulti saam rem bene gessere & publicam, patria pf«>cttl. 
Multi, quei domi setatem agcreht, propterea sunt improbati*. 

« 

 

Qgo tn numfiro tu certc fuisses, nisi te extrustssemus — & qnando 
Medeam agere coepi, illud semper memento, qui ipse dbi sapiens 
prodesse non quit, nequicquam sapit. £p. Fam. 7. 6. 

* Subimprudens videbare ) tanquam enim syngrapham ad impe* 
ratowm, non epistolam attuli«ses, sic, pecunia ablata, domum redi- 
re properabas. Nee tibi in mentem veniebat, eos ipsos, qui cum 
syngraphis venissent Alexandriam, nummum adhuc nullum auferre 
potoisse. Ib< 17. 

j- Consuli quidem te*a Coesare scribis.> sed ^go tibi ab illo consul! 
vcliem. lb. xi. 

t Moriar, ni, quse tua gloria est, puto te mail* a Csesare consuliy 
quam inaurari. lb. 13. 

I) —Nisi quid tu, docte Trebad 
Dissentis«*— Hon Sat. a. i# 79^ 



 






xaQies his impatience, or rather '^ imprudence ; as if he 
** had earned a bond^not a letter to Caesar, and thought 
** thut he had aothing to do, but tq take his tnonejr 
^ and return bcmie ; not recollecting, that eren tHos^ 
^ who followed king Ptolemj with bonds to Alexan* 
^ dria, had not yet brought back a pennj of money *« 
** you write me word, says he, that Caesar now con- 
** suits you ; I had rather hear, that he consults your 
*" mterest f . Let me die, if I do not beliere, such is 
** your vaeity, that you had rather be coMulted, than 
" endched by him |." By these raillesies and perpe- 
tual admonitions, he made Trebatius ashamed of his 
9<^aes8, and c<xitent to stay with Caesar, by whose &-* 
vour and g^nero^ty he was cured at hut of dl his un* 
easiMss ; and having here laid the foundation of his 
fortunes, floorisbed afterwards in the court o[ Augus- 
tus, with the character of the most learned lawyer of 
tbatagelj. 



Caesar was now upon his secondxxpeditieanntoJBiri- 
tain, which raised much taik aild expectation 2ft iRoiiie^ 
and gave Cioeio^ no .mxaR^ concern .for 'l:he: sofb^^of 
his brother, who, -as oae-of GsBsar^s.lioutenanlS', wa»td 
bear a considerable' port in->tt f . But ^the acofcromi 
which he received fixnn the place, ^oa easttdyhQii^^f 
his apprehensions, by: informing > Jum; that tfaei^^Vaid 
nothing either to fear or to hq)e Boom tbe^ attim^ } 
no danger from the people; ito* q>dila^ fiom )the eMn-> 
try i^. In a letter fiom Atticufi, ^ w<qafe in. SBSpemt^^ 
says he, '^ about the fititisb wjik^/. . it 'jis teiitain, tfaM! 
** the access of the idand k stmngjiy .fortified ; aiid it 
i$^ known also already, diat there as <odta»graJK<iof 
** silver in it, nor any thing else^^but slaves ;^ of>wfao»f 
you will scarce expect any, I dabe • 6ay , skSbd « 
music or letters ^J^ In another to <Trc!batiif$;t^^*i 
hear tint there is not either any gold or isilvepdii tips 
island ; if so, you have nothing to dQ> but to^ take 
^ one of their chariots^ and fly . back to u» ||«.'' ^ i • 'jM<r 

f £x Qgintifiratris Uteiis 9ii0piQ(>r jiim, ctioijefi^ in ficitanxdal 
tospenso animo cxpecto quid agat— Ad Att. 4. ^S^^j,, 

X O JDcundas mihi tuas de Britannia literas! Ti^e^km ocea-* 
num, timebam littufi insuls»«. Rtliqtu non tq^^deaf '^antepino. Ad 

Q^^* I. 16. . *-':.'. i! Ixi' : . A 

De Britannicis rebus cognovi ex tiiis litens, lunil e&e liec quocl 

metuamu^,.nec quod'gaudelifiius* 'lb. 3^ 1« ^ -^ •'  , 

J Britannici belli e;dtu5 expectatur. Qan^tof esfim^ .^djjti^ .Ii^su • 

Is munitos esse xnirificis molibus. Etiam illud jam cogtiiti^ est, 

neque argenti scrupulum esse liUulxi in Hh, insii]a,neque tOIam apbm 

praedse, nisi ex mancipiis ^ ex quibus nullos puto te Htem, attt mu- 

sicis eraditos expectare. Ad Att. 4. 16. , 

II In Britannia nihil esse audio neque aiirl neque ar^ei^ti. Id si 

ita esty essedum aliquod suadeo ca^ias^ e^ ad nos quam primum re- 

curras. Ep. Faan. 7. 7. 
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. from (their RaUeriteiof tUs fciad oil the barbarity 
and inisBrf (if^mrdaiand^ oAe cannot helpi^lAectingoii 
tbe^aorpriaing fate and mohnikms of Idngd^ms : how 
Biome^ once the mist^rett'of the world, the scat of arts, 
empire fltndigflorj;. now lies stndc in steth^ ignotance, 
miipoMuty^ enabved to the nostcruel^ aa well as 
tath^fUost'cantciiqptil^k of tyrants, superstition and 
<eligiotts4itt{K)stiii4i ; while this remote country, an«- 
cimtiy* the jest uulioonteinpt of. die polite Romans, 
id becQimeftlieJiappy^eat of liberty, |denty, and let- 
tmi; ^flourishing in all the arts and refinements of ci- 
ril 'life ;, grttiruilniQg'periiapt the same course which 
Roma ttsrif had' nra befiire it; from virtuous industry 
to Wealth ; ^noni' wsalth^to luxury ;'frQm luxury to an 
isk^OtiBiice. ^^isdl^ine .and corruption of morals ; till, 
by' a total' degfeneraoy and loss of virtue, being grown 
Bpe £6t. deatructifani it fiiUs atlast a prey to some har* 
dy ^oppressor) and, with tlie kss of fiberty, losing every 
thing else that is valuable, nnks gradually again into 
ks<Higinal barbarism. 

Ciceno^ taking it for granted that Trebatius follow- 
ed Caesar into Britain, begips to joke with him upon 
the wonderful fi^relhat a British lawyer would make 
at Rome ; and, as it was his profession to guard other 
people's safety, bids him beware that he himself was 
Hot caught by the British charioteers *. But Treba- 
tius, it seems, ki>ew how to take care of himself with- 

>"ll  ^11 II »  I  III I  ■!! * I I   <l  I I .« 

* Mira enim persona induci potest Britannici Juris consult!. 
Zp. fam. 7. xi. 

Tu, qui cseteris cavcre didkisti, in Britannia ne ab essedaxiis de- 
cipiarbicavcto. lb. 6« 
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outOkero's adiricot; AcBft^when Oanac pmstA a^eria 
Bekain, elwsp tir Mtf teiikid m G«ol : this garee 
fresh b««£c for raifteiyr ; and Gicerocdii^ttiifattsiiiiD 
upon beiiig* wriiwt' at laftiato 9t conlxtty wfatts b6 
wn thooght to. kiiMfr something'; tkat if be tad 
** g^one 0rer dso ta^Biitaiti) thcM vcrAildticit ii«ve btioi 
^ ft ^mninlvfl thif gtcat island wiser tfasm kimsdf/* 
— ^He olMttre^, '' that he ^pmt ntidi ttore cauriMB ib 
'< ndiiary; than in^ civ^OonieMP; «fid ^xMlitI^^ tfast^ 
beii^* socbva^ lover of swifmning, he coidd M€ k 
f>ir3tiaded to s^ot^ in -the ocean ; ai^, ti^hab be 
tocdd iM ht kept awaf AmR every sl^w df glatdi- 
^ ^»km:9 at flome, had not the curiosky to s^ tbr Sn^ 
^* tish ^harikeers i he rejoice, however, ^er a^ \iat 
'* he did not go ; stnoe-they should thjI m^w b6 tfodif-* 
** led witii the impeitirtencA of his Bxitish stories f /* 

QnintttrCiccro,'vrho -iia4 a geniosibr poetry, was 
projecting -the plan of a- poem, 'tipoit their British ex- 
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f Est, quod gfludeas, te in kta loca vetlksc^^ Ubi aK^dld 9Kpet€ 
viderere : qtiod 91 in Britanniaid quoque profectn^ esses, pnofecte 
nemo in iUa tanta insula tc peritibr fiiisset— ^Sfed tu in re miliiari 
mtklto escautloirquam in Mvoeniitftubva : qui nequ^ in oeeano nd* 
tare voluisti, homo nuiHotissmUi naiut^f neque SjpeCtftrfe e a ^ d ari^^ 
quern antea ne Audabatam quidem defraudare poteramus. lb. x« 

In Bl^tanniaxn t^ profectufn ncm esse gmideo, quod et labbre ct- 
ruitti, et ego te d^ iflts rebitt non kudiftifi. lb. 17. 

The little hint here given, df Trebatius's /ove ofswmimiftg^ adds 
a new Ught and beauty to tlfsit passage of H(>race, ^vhere the poet 
intfodudies him, advising, to Jtvom ibfke cro^rtbe' Tt^^ to tfaxt tli^ 
want of sleep ; the advice, it seems, being peculiarly agreeable to 
his own practice and character. 



ter unctt 



Transnanto Tiberim^ somnd quibus est opus ulto. 

Sat. 24 !• Vi .8i 
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peditton, and begjged 618 brother's assistance in it : CU 
Gem appTO^ted the den^ and observed upon it^ '* that 
'*" the natiot and shuatioh of ^acea so strange, the 
>" manners of the people^ their battles witfinfaem, and 
^' tife general himself, Caesar, wei^ eJccelleht subjects 
" tar poetry ; but iis to his assistance^ it was sending 
^ (mh to Athens : that Quintus, who had finished 
** four tragedies in sixteen days, could not wdnt either 
^ hdp or fiune in that way, after his Electra and the 
^ Trbades *" In other letters, he answers mote se^ 
fioasl^, tUat it was iibpbssible to conceive hbw much 
he wanted leisure Soar versifying : thAt to write verses 
required an este and cheerfulness of mmd, whkh the 
times had taken ftaax him ; and that his poetical flame 
Was quite exdiigiiished by the sad prospect of things 
before him fv 



!■ I ■■iitl ti i^.i i 



* Te v«io iMri$»^9f scribendi iegitgiam habere video. Qgos tu 
ntiis, quas natural rerum et locorum, quos mores, quas gentes, quas 
pughas, qucm veto ipsum imperatorem habes ? Ego tc libenter, 
tat rogat, qiiibus rebus vis, adjuvabo, et tibi versus, quos rogas^' 
yAMMutfiV AHm€ mittani. Ad Q^nt. 2. i6. 

Quatuor tragoedias, cum zvi. diebus absolvisse scribas, tu quid* 
qnarn ab alio mntuaris ? et sAih quseris, ami Electram et Troadeia 
icripsens i Ib« 3. 6. 

N. B. Tbese four tragedies, said to be written in nxteen days^ 
d^uat be supposed to have been original productions, but transla- 
tN«s from some of the Greek poets, of which Qmntus was a great 
nsster ; finished hj him in haste for the entertainment of the camp : 
Sot the word Troadem in the text, the name of one of them, should 
most probably be Troadei^ the title of one of Euripides^s plays > as 
the E/ectra jdso was. 

f Qiod aie de faciendis vernbus rogas, incredibile est, mi frater, 
quantum egeam tempore — Facerem tamen ut possem, sed— -opus 
0it ad poema quadam Wmi alacritate, quam plar.e mihi tempora 
eripiunt. lb. 3. 5% 
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He had sent Caesar his Greek poem in three books, 
on the history of his consulship ; and 'Caesar's judg- 
ment upon it was, that the begmning of it was as good 
as any thmg which he had ever seen in that language, 
but that the following lines, to a certain place, were 
iidt equal in accuracy and spirit. Cicero desires there- 
fore to know of his brother, what Caesar really thought 
of the whole ; whether the matter or the stile displeas- 
ed hun ; and begs that he would tell him the truth 
freely ; *^ since whether Caesar hked it or not, he should 
** not,'^ he says, " be a jot the less pleased with him- 
•* self*.** He began however another poem, at his 
brother's earnest request, to be addressed to Caesar, but, 
after some progress, was so dissatisfied with it, that he 
tore it f : yet Quintus still urging, and signifying, that 
he had acquainted Caesar wit;h the design, he was o- 
bligdd to resume it, and actually finished an epic poem 
in honour of Caesar ; which he promises to send as 
soon as he could find a proper conveyance, that it 
• might not be lost, as Quintus's tragedy of Erigone was 
in coming from Gaul ; " the only thing," says he, 

De versibus-^deestmihi opera, qusenon mode tempus, sed etiam 
animum ab omni cura vacuum desiderat : sed abest etiam hht^^maftif 
&c. lb. 4. 

* Sed h^us tu, celari videor a te quo modb nam, ml frater, de no^ 
tris versibus Caesar ? Nam primum librum se legtsse scripsit ad 
me ante : et prima sic, ut neget se ne Grasca quidem meliora legis* 
se y reliqua ad quendam locum ^Hhf/uiri^». Hoc enim utittir ver«> 
bo. Sic mihi veruih, num aut res eum ant ;^«^«tx'ni^ non delec*- 
tat ? Nihil est quod vereare. Ego enim ne pile quidem minus 
me amabo. lb. 2. 16. 
f Poema ad Cxsarem, quod composueram, incidi< lb. 3* i* $• 4. 
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** which had not found a safe passage, since Caesar go- 
" vemed that province f /* 

While Cicero was expressing no small dissatisfac- 
tion at the measures which his present situation oblig- 
ed him to pursue, Caesar was doing every thing in hiT 
power to make him easy : he treated his brother with 
as much kindness as if Cicero himself had been his ge* 
neral ; gave him the choice of his winter quarters, and 
the legion which he best liked | : and Clodius, hap« 
pcning to write to him fipom Rome,^ he shewed the let- 
ter to Quintus, and declared that he would not answer 
if; though Quintus civilly pressed him not to put such 
an affront upon Clodius for their sake**. In the midst 
of all his hurry in Britain, he sent frequent accounts 
to Cicero, in his own hand, of his progress and guccess ; 
and at the instant of quitting the island, wrote to him 
fiom the veiy shore, of the embaikment of the troops^ 
and, his having taken hostages, and imposed a tribute : 
and, lest he should be surprised at having no lettei^ at 

• 

* Qgod me institutum ad ilium poema jubes petficere ^ •tsi di»« 
tentus turn opera, turn animo sum multo magis, quoniam ex episto- 
la, quam ad te tmseram, cognovit Caesar me aliquid es^e exorsnm ^ 
rerertar ad institutum. lb. 8. 

Qiipd me hortaris, ut absolvam, habeo absolutum suave, mihi 
qnldem uti videtur, t^rt; ad Caesarem. Sed qusero locupletem ta- 
bellariom, ne accidat quod Erigonse tuse *, cui soli, Csesare impera^ 
tore, iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit. lb. 9. 

t Qmntum meum^-<»Dii boni ! quemadmodum tractat, honore, 
di^^ate, gratia ? Non secus ac si ego essem imperator, Hiber- 
oam legionem eligendi op^o delata commodum, ut ad me scribit. 
Ad Att. 4. 18. 

* In qua primom est de. Clodii ad Caesarem literis, in quo Ce^^ 
sazis con^um probe, quod tibi amantlssime petenti veniam non de- 
dit, ut uUum ad illam Furiam Terbum rc^ribereU Ad Qwul. 

•4* 
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the same time frbm his brother, he acquaints liim, that 
Quintus was then at a distance from him, vand couM 
not take the benefit of that express : Cicero reoemd 
all these letters at Rome^^in less tbdn^a month after 
«date, and takes notice^ in one of them^ that it arnred 
on the twentieth day ; a dispatch equal to d»t of our 
present couriers by the port f * 

As to the nfews of the city; this summer^ Cicero teils 
his brother, " that there were some hdpes of anelec* 
" tion of magistrate^, but those uncertain '^ some sus* 
•* pidon of a dictator, yet that not more certain ; a 
«* great cahn in the fbrdm 5 but of ar city; seemed, to 
** %e qiiieted rather by the eflfects of age, than of can- 
^ cord : that his own conduct;- as well in public, as in 
*' private, was just what Qulatus had adidsed, sbket 
*^ than the tip of hiis ear; and his votes in the soiate, 
*^ such as pleased others rather than himsd£ 

^ .Such ills does wretched war and discord breeds 

^ that bribeiy was never carried so high, as at this 
^ time, by the consular candidates, Memmius, Domi* 
** tins, Scaurus, Messala ; that they were all klike ; iio 
" eminence iq any j fqr money levelled the dignity of 



 O i 



f Ah -Qmnio fratre et a Csesarc aocepi A« D. IX. KaL.Noy« 
literas, confecta Brittonia, obsidibus acceptis, nulla pneda, impera* 
ta tamen pecunia, datas a littoribus Britannis, proximo A. D« VL 
KaL Octob. exercitum Britannia reportabaut. Ad AtU 4« 17* ' 

£x Britannia Caesar ad me Kal. Sppt. dedit literal : ^uas ego 
accepi A. D. illl; Kal. Octob. satis cosmiodas de Britamiids re« 
bus : quibuf , ne admirer^ quod a te nuUas acceperim,. sciibifc ae cone 
te fiiisse, cum ad mare acces$erit«* Ad Qunt. 3, i» J. 7« 

Cum banc jam epistolam complicarem, tabelUarii a yobis i^enecunt 
.a4 D. XL KaL Sq^ viccnmo die. lb. 3* x* $• i* 
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*' tbem.adl ; tbat above eighty thoHsaod pounds wa$ 
*^ pixinuied to.the first teibe:; and money, grown so 
^ scarce, tby this profusion of it^ that inter^^ W9s ri^ii 
t^ fiom four, to eight per cent *•;" • 

tfcmmiusandCm Domitios^ whoijoiird their in- 
teiests,' made a strange; sort, of cc^tr^ct.with the con^ 
auk, which was drawn up ici.wnting, aud attested in 
proper &nn hymmy of .their friexvls on both sides ; 
bywhich^ '^ thes %wstt]a oblige^ ;th0l9?elveSyHtOrserye 
t^ tkeipk.widi.ibU theip power in the ^z^suing electipn ; 
f* aad they on their p^rt under^k» when ele<:;t^4f ^o 
•* procure f<» the; consuls what provinces th^y^d^irpd ; 
^ aod.gaTe a bwd o£ above 30^ L.tp pVovidi^ three 
^aagmrs, who should testify » that they wc^rf pc^&e;qt 
*' atninaking^a law for granting the^i.thos^ p{avinpes« 
*^ when m suob law bad ever been made ; and. two 
'* consular senators^ who should affirm, that they ;y^^re 
^* present likewise at passing a decree of the senate, 
?* for famishing the ^ same provinces With arms and 
•* money, when the senate had never been consulted 
^ about it f •** Memmius, who was strongly support- 

* Res RomansB w se habebant. £rat nonnulUa sp^s comltio- 
rom, sedincerta : erataliqua suspicio Di^taturee, ne ea quidem cer- 
U ; sumixnim otium forense ; std seneseentk magis civitatis, quam 
adqtnescentis. Sententia autem noiitft^, in senatu ^usmodi, magis 
nt alii nobis ^i^sentiantur, quam nosiaet Ipsi.-*— - 
TtMvl' i rXifUn irtfXyMf i£i|y«»$7«i« Ellrip. Iketid. 
Ambitus redit immania, nunquam par fiiit. Ad Qumt. 2. 15. 

Scquere me nunc in campum* Ardet ambitus : tij^ X r$t %^ ^ 
toe&ns ex txiente Idib< Quint. Return erat bessibus' — ^<{«;&i in nuUo 
est, pecania omnium dignitatem exaequa t Ad Att. 4. xj* 

\ Consules flagrant infamia, quod C. Memmius candidatus pac« 
tiotteifi In seoatu redtftyit, ^oam ipse €L tuus competitor Dovutius 

cum 

H3 
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ed by Ciesar:|;. finding some reason to-dislike his bar« 
gain, resolved to break it, and, by Pompey's advke, 
gave an account of it to the senate. Pompey was 
pleased with the opportunity of mortifying the consul 
Domitius ; and willing likewise to take some tevengc 
on Appius, who, though his near relation, did not en- 
ter so fully as he expected into his measures * : but 
Caesar was much out of humour at this step f ; as it was 
likely to raise great scandal in the city, and strength- 
en the interest of those who were endeavouring to re- 
strain that infamous corruption, which was the main 
instrument of advancing his power, Appius never 
changed countenance, nor lost any credit by the dis- 
covery ; but his coUeagui^ Domitius, who aflfected the 
character of a patriot, was extremely discomposed ; 
und Memmius, now grown desperate, resdved to pnvr 
mote the general disorder, and the creation of a Die* 

tator X. 

Quintus sent his brother word fix>m Gaul, that it 



cum consulibus fecissent, uti ambo H. S. quadragena consulibus 
darent, si essent ipsi consules facti, nisi tres augures dedissent, qui 
se adfiiisae dicerent, cimi lex curiata ferretur, quae lata non «0set } 
et duo co^isulares, qui se dicerent in omatidis provinciis consular!- 
bus scribcndo affuisse, cum oxn^nino ne senatm quidem affiiisset. Haec 
pactio non verbis sed nominibus et perscriptionibus, multorum tabu- 
lis cum esse facta diceretur, prolata a Memmio est nominibus ia- 
ductis, auctore Pompeio — Ad Alt. 4. i8. 

X Memmium Caesaris omnes opes confinnant  j Ib^ IJ. if, 

* Dio. 1.. 39. p, 118. . 

f Ut qui jam intelligebamus enunciationem illam Memmii val- 
de Caesari displicere — Ad Att, 4, 16. 

X Hie Appius erat idem ^ nihil sane jactur». Corruerat alter, 
et plane, inquam, jacebat. Memmius autem^-plane re&ixerat, et 
CO magis nunc cogitate Dictaturaxa^ tu(a f^vere justitio ^t QT^.n\njB^ 
I«r«» licenu^e. It), 18, 
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was reported there diat' he was present at this con- 
tract : but Cicero assuies him that it was false, and 
that the bargain was of such a nature, as Memmius 
had <^ned it to the senate, that no honest man could 
have been present at it ♦• The senate was highly in- 
censed ; and, to check the insolence of the parties con* 
cemed, passed a decree, that their conduct should be 
inquired into by what they called a private, or silent 
judgment ; where the sentence was not to be declared 
tiH after the election, yet so, as to make void the elec- 
tion of those who should be found guflty : this they 
resolved to execute with rigour, and made an allot* 
mcnt of judges for that purpose : for some of the Tri- 
bunes were prevailed with to interpose their negative, 
on pretence of hindering all inquisitions, not specially 
authorised by the people f . 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and decree* 
at pleasure, in which so many of the first ranks were 
concerned, either as principals or witnesses, is alleged, 
by an ingenious French writer, as a flagrant instance 
of that libertinism which hastened the destruction of 
Rome J. So far are private vices from being public 



* Quod scribis te audlsse, in candidatorum consularium coitione 
me iaterfuisse, id falsiun est« £ju6iBodi etiim pactkmes in ista coi- 
tione factse sunt, quas postea Memmius patefecit, ut nemo bonus 
interesse dcbucrit— — Ad Quint. 3. i. J. 5^ 

f At senatus decrcvit ut taciturn jucficium ante comitia fieret 
>— vMagnus timor candidatonmi. Scd quidam judices — Tribunos 
pi. appellanmt, ne injussu populi judicarent. Res cadit, . comitia 
dilata ex S. C. dum lex de tacito judkio ferretur. Venit legi dies.^ 
Tcrcntiua intercessit.— — Ad Att. 4. 16. 

t Considerations sur les causes de la grandeur, &c..des.Ronttn£^ 

c.x. 
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benefits^ that this gr^t r^ublic, of all others the matf- 
fre^ ^iftd flour^fakig^ owed the loss of its Irb^ty to no* 
thing else but a gener^ defection lof its citizniS) firafni 
the prolutj and disciplioe of ^their anoeltop:^ Cfcssfo 
pften fecetels their approacMng ruin from this yerj 
cause J and when he bewails tl^e wn^xrhedness of the^ 
times, usually joi^s the vdckedntes- of tiiqir morals as 
the ge£fuine ^puiXQ of it f. . . iji ■' 

^ JBut lest the^ ^rrupt caudidales ^ould' escape 
l^eithout pumsbii)isiili» they wero all publicly impeacb- 
ed by di&rent ptosecutoi[s, and the city was nanria a 
great fenpea( about them^ "since/' asCicetosays, 
eit^qr t^ie men or lawi must jqepe^ssril/petiBh ; . y«t 
they will aU,'-. says he, ^' bQ aa(|ukted $ for taiajb^are 
noifif u^anaged . ^o corruptly^ . tbat> oo maa^wilLever 
" be coAdemio^d for thee future^ uQless fojr ^luder J." 
j3ut Q^ Scsevola, iim of tl)e tcibunea, took a more ef- 
fectual way to psiqttify tbem^ by rc^solving^o hinder 
any electioa (4'.c<p^su]^ during bis i{iagta^qy, ia wluch 
he persev^ed, and by \m authority dissolvedi aU the 
assemblies ^onve^ed for that purpose *. The uibu- 



» 
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f .His pffeesertim monbu$ at^ue temporibus, q^«u( ita. pralapsa 
Tcsp. est, ut omniuiti opibus refrsenanda, ac coercenda sit. Dp 
Drvin. 4. 2. •' . « ' • i •,♦ 

» Qgi sit x«mp. afBictam et oppressam miscris t«iiipor]be«,- tto per- 
ditis morbus, .in veterem> dignltatenr' et^ lib^rtat^m yindicat\mis.«^ 
Ep. ram. 2. 5* .> *:• i .«  »....• 

, : % Deanbitu postulati sunt omnes, qui consulatum petant— - 
Magno res hi mbtyr lest. Proptecea quod aut hdminum aut legusi- 
intcritus' ostctiditttf— Ad C^in. 3J 2. .it ^ ^- i 
• Sed otnnts absolv^tur, nee posthac qujsquam daznnsdsitur, msi 

qui bominem occiderit. Ad Att. 4. x£. ^ -^ 

\ f .Comitiorum quotidie singuli dies tolluntur obxuinciatiombuS| 
magna voluntate boaonun«-Ad Quin. 3. j. a: > 

V \, -v ^ Obn\|Dciatioiiibu^ 

I "I 
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lutian candi4i|te8| hQiv:e veiv 'i|7ere nnn^rkaWbf^ tnodcst 
thb ytsaci l^r they m^ an ^gnrnnH t iii: ^aadoag >tfaem^ 
;elire9, wlitcfa th^ all rnniinnfui bgr oatll, ^ Hhatm 
^ prosecutxQg thciv semal intoMts, theywQald aub^ 
? mk their ccmduct to tbe jui^mentiofi Cato, ^and de-« 
^ posit four thouaand pouiids a*piece^jiF his hands, 
'< to be fbrfeitBd by dhoae .whom heishould cxmdmitk 
** of any irregular practice, If tfae^ electipn ' l>r€rves 
*" fiee,^ says Cicoa]^ ""ri^* it ki idia^ght it will, Oato 
** akmo can 4o most than i^ the l»ws imd ^U t)ie 
**. judges •^,'? i' 

A grsat^^^art of this year wtis^teikeiiup-telkibfic- 
trials : . Sufl^as wid G. Cuto, * m^o had beeo tribunes 
two yearsr before, were tii^ itl .tilie bftgiuipsg of July, 
for violence and bre)»ch of. tW<^e in their magittracy, 
and. both' acquitted ; :4)utProcilNi6,''^)ne of their cdl* 
leagues,.** waa doiidemued f^ t^Uidg a titkati in Ms 
^ cmsn house : whence, we art to^odlleet,'' says Cieeh>, 
? tbat our Areof^gites valuf' Mttlyer bribery nor elec^ 
1* tjonsi no^ interr^gnuirAs, xm attempts against ^ihe 
^* state, nor tl^e whole i^pisbXc, •* rush: w^ mu^ riot 
!^ murder a man in^^ in hi» own-house, though that 
•* perhaps might be done modemtely, ^ince twenty- 
|!two acqiiitteid Procilius, when twenty-eight con- 
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Obnunciatiombus per Scsevolam interpo»tis, singulis diebus- 
Ad Att. 4. i6. ' 

" f 'Trlbiinitii can£dati jurarunt se arbitno Catonis petlturos ; ^^ 
pod eoin H. S. quingcna deposuerunt } ut qui a CaM>ne damnaUu 
csset, id perderet, et coupe titoribus 't^ibueret^r—^ Si comitia, ut 
jmtantur, gratuita luerint 5 plus unys Cato patuerit, quam p|mK| 
kttadcm juifices. Jb. ly Ad Quia/ 2. xjt 
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•* demned him *.*• Clodius was the accuser in these 
impeachments, which made Cato, as soon as he was 
acquitted, seek a reconciliation with Ciceijo and WHo f . 
It was not Cicero's business to reject the frfendship of 
an active and popular senator, and IMBlo had occasion 
for his service, in his approaching suit for the consul- 
ship^. But though picero had no ccmcem in these 
trials, he was contintially emploTed in others, through 
the rest of the summer : " I was never," says he, 
^ more busy in trials dian now; in the worst sea- 
" son of the year, and the greatest heats that we ever 
^ have known, there scarce |>asses a day in which I 
• do not defend some J." Besides his clients in the 
city, he had several towns and colonies under his pa- 
tronage, which sometimes wanted his help abroad, as 
the corporation of Reate did now, to plead for them 
before the consul Appius, and ten commissioners, in a 
controversy with their neighbours of Iteramna, about 
draining the lake Velinus into the river Nar, to the 
damage of their grounds. He returned frcnn'this 
cause in the midst of the ApoUinarian shows, and, to 
relieve himself from the fatigue of his journey, went 



* IIL Non, Qgint. Suffienas et Cato absoliiti : Procilius con^ 
demnatus. Kk quo inteUectum est, r ^m^ mt r my k mi^ am^tum, 
comitia, interregnum, majestatexn, totam deinque remp. flocci non 
facere. Debemus patrem familias domi suae occidere nolle, neque 
tainen id ipsum abunde. Nam absolvenmt 22, condemnarunt 2S 
 Ad Att. 4. 15. • 

f Is tamcn et mecum et cum MUon^ in gratiam rediit. lb, i(f. 

X Stc cnim habcto nunquam me a causis et judlciis districtior^nii 
fui«»c, atque id atmi tempore gravissmio, et caloribus maxlmis^ 
^d Quint. 2. 16. . * ' 

Piem scitQ es$e nullum, quo non dico pro reo. Ib« 3. 3.. 
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directly to the theatre, where he was received by an 
universal clap : in the account of wfakh to Atticusi, 
he addsy bat this you are not to take notice of, and I 
am a fooUndeed myself for mentioning it ^. 

He now also defended Messius, one of Caesar's lien^ 
tenants^ who came from Gaol on purpose to take his 
trkd : then Dnisus, accused of prevaricating or betray- 
ing a cause, which he had undertaken to defend ; of 
which he was acquitted by a majority only of four 
voices. After that Vatinius, the last year's pretor, 
and .£milius Scaunis, one of the consular candidates, 
accused of plundering the province oi Sardiniaf ; and 
about the same time likewise, his old friend, Cn. Fkn- 
cius ; who had . entertained him so generously in his 
exile, and, being now chosen i£dile, was ac^ised by 
a disappointed onnpetitor, M. Laterensis, of bribery 
and corruptian. All these were acquitted, but the 
orations for them are lost, except that for Flancius ; 
which remains a perpetual monument of Cicero's gra- 
titude: for Flancius having obtained the tribunate 
fix»n the people, as the reward of his fidelity to Cice« 
ro, did not behave himself in that post, with the same 



tini me ad sua rtffmi duxenmt, ut agcrem caiisam contit 
Interaanates*— Redii Romam— >Veni in sfwctaculiuD ; primum mag* 
no et equabiS plaiuu, (sed hoc ue curaris ; ego ineptus qui scrip« 
toim)--r-Ad Att. 4. 15. ^ 

•|^ ]^ssius de£endebaUir a nobis, e legatione revocatus. Deiado 
me expedio ad Drusum, inde ad Scaurum. Ibid. 

Dnisus erat de pnevaricatlone— absolutus, in sununa quatuor sea* 
tententiis. £od^ die post meridiem Vatinium aderam defemiic 
nis } ea res fticilis. Scauri judiciiun statim ezercebitur, ciii ivn 
oon deerimus. Ad Quin. 2. i6. 

SpKynun beo^cio defendonis yalde obUgavi* H^. 3* i* {• f% 
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afifeotioA to ihiiiLas before, but sMttns studiously to ha.Vji 
slighted him ^ irinle several of> lUa oolkagoes^iMdi^^ 
specially RacBios, ikrew oxertidjs aft tjpi«iikpa]9(l^ in the 
defence of hispersoD aad.di^it}!^;^' Yet QceiD £peGr 
ly poS/eciuxk, hns cause^ tod^ a» ifi.n^ co^i^ss ha^in- 
tervenad^ displayed the. merit ol^Jlis. sendee ki jth^ 
BKttt pathetic apd affeetiog maimer i; and^tiescued^l^im 
fiomtka hftodt oi a poweifui accuser, and, his asm 
particidar,£rieod. ^ PnimaVtri^ Ym Md ia tb^ 
nomfiiig ; fir«m y9i^tlk i^^ fcwg bpine to write^a 
few letters, he wflb>ob|i8ed.to ip«tivii,^p Y^ti^us'sm 
t^ the afbcai^Kxm :-' ^Which^sinfet us :a. ifpcKWi^. of the 
hurry io "vrhich he geneii^y li?e(j^^(a94 ^ th^. littJi^ 
time wluch.<he:hadtoapendup^)M^pi;iT^te;a^^ 
or his "sMidjefi ; .and thoilg]^ h^iJF^Mi^w.pgrryi^ ba 
sereal great wrcprhs of dta(l9W!;wd \m^: " J^t M had 
•* Aoradier leisure " he t^ nj^^ " IS^F^^dit^tipg ^4 
*'jcomposmg« but when^lip 5^ t^ipg^^ fe\)f tiini^ ia 
" his 9udem, for the. fiWRcipe of Jjjs bod^^ ?iid reftcsl»- 
I* pient of vakierfi.'^ . .ysjttni^?, .^ .b<eep pj^-jpf >?» 
fieicett eneroes iiw^ Jft ».{)e^^ppBQ»ti<^ to him 

in Jwlities ; -atidj.lilffcjPffftiat ?nti^o(Wd,a^y®».aiaedi- 
tbm, prafljgatC^bsuNdati^d.libe^^^ soth^tthede* 

fence of him gave.a/pJ^We h^^?4k> for some censure 
upon Cicero : but bis engagements with Ppmpey, and 
especially . his new friendship with Cpesar, n»de ji.t ne-, 

* Negas tribun^tum Plancu quiiquam atttiUfese adjutnenti 6^ra9u 
tati me». Atqxic 'lijcK: Iqco,' ' <ju6d* vcrisnm*<$ fjiii^t potes. ' ^pl K'a-i 
dlu--»(Uvina ^.me jDci^ta cbriimcxnorasj* fet.' '*ftt)' Pfandb,^. 
' f Ita quicqui4 conficio aut' cbgito in iiiilbulatiomi fcrt't etiif > t U 
confcrq. Ad Quint. 3. 3. ' •  * ' • ^ • • ... :',.w 
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cessdiy ta embtace all CasaFsifinida ; among whote 
Vatinkis wasi most warmly recammeistded to himu . 

Gabiams beim;^ lecalkd,. as^ ha» bqen aaid^ lioom bb 
goremment, returned to Roijie akpBttbe end of &}>«- 
tember : be bragged eT6rywheie an fab jdoniQry that 
be was goiing to the'dtmand^of fttrnunph ;'^and, ta 
carry^ on- that fevce^/ condaiQed.a. while^mtfaonttfae 
gat^s * till 'perc^Vinig hi^tfiimJB be wasito all Mrith^ 
in, be stole ^pmate}^* into the <ity by angfat, :to avokL 
the disgkice l>f^ l^eivig biMlttdi by tbe pqpnlace^. 
There "were th^de ^dlSttenPkajpesuihments,^^^ 
gsSmtJ^^¥'&S&iSj[9t;f(Ms^mtiMMe praodcesr^gadiBt 
the ^ta&i ^ i(S66Mt;^r tti^floaiM4>f bbintndEce ; 
tiiefb&a;%rliMbe^»iiAi<oQfropt^ 4Qfid ao many 
persjm^ Qffii^thdlti^l^i^ f)CKbe^jpircMeutoK% that there 
msf'ar'tioht^fcsf aiie)b!3^^t{A;m''b^ howto 

adjiisi 'tiielf; ai^ei^ "cliatas f . ' lEthe , &8I: ^indktmeot 
fen to'Ll Li!ShtuItt^/^9i%d^^mft^ f^^tte d^^a^Jie 
entetdd thi*^ity; '' Hikaft, ki^ctefianeb iof raligiflfi and 
^tlie'aecii6b6rthe^^ehate,'he bad'n^stMed theiknig- 
^ dfEgy^'vvithan^a?^ 

«* naked/ d^d'oj^ tb Ifi^ iu^tii^cai 0f enemiei^ w}io 
«' had tiiad)^ gtifiat Ah^kti^'itii4l/^'>Cie6i:ov vrhp,lmi 



* A<i iirb^ accessit A. £>. i^. kk^Ckt. Midi titpb^Mntcjdpi 
sertm. AdQu.Fr^3«a..$^5. :. 

Cum CUbfmi^^ qua^uqique se |K>stulare 4ixbset, sututoque boniis 
in^pcrator noi^t^ ia jorbem^ hostiUn^' plane^ }ny&i&$et. ' lb. ^ 

f Gal^p|pi9ritr^;9cpid)iuc jacti9nes p<i^ ' I^. I^'$.,j• 

Com Iia^Knbimao^jaxite luceni, apud Catoneta' (^at d^^itAtio , 
Gabiniiuii futura, inter Mexnmiala^ 6t Tl l^erpn^m/e^ C e$ 
A&tooioi* Ib« 2t 
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man could receive from another, had the pleasure to 
see his insolent adversary at his feet, and was prepar- 
ed to give him such a reception as he deserved ; but 
Gabinius durst not venture to shew his head for the 
first ten days, till he was obliged to come to the se<* 
nate, in order to give thetn an account, according to 
custom, of the state of his province, and the troops 
which he had left in it : As soon as he had told his 
story, he was going to retire, but the consuls detained 
him, to answer to a complaint brought a^nst him by 
the publicans, or formers of the revenues, who were 
attending at the doors to make it good. This drew 
on a debate, in which Gabinius was so urged and teiz- 
ed on all sides, but especially by Ciceio, that, tremb- 
ling with passion, and unable to contain himself, he * 
called Cicero a banished man ; upon which, says Ci- 
, cero, in a letter to his brother, ** nothing ever happen- 
" ed more honourable to me : the whole senate left 
'* their seats to a man, and, with a g^eral clamour, 
** ran up to his very face ; while the publicans also 
" were equally fierce and clamorous against him, and 
" the whole company behaved just as you yourself 
^ would have done ♦•" 



* Interim ipso decimo die, quo ipsum oportebat hostium niune- 
vtm et remmciare, in re baesit, nimma in frequentia : cunt v^et 
exire, a consulibus retentus est ^ kitroducti publicaitt. Homo on- 
dique aGtii», cum a me maxime vulneraretur, non tulit, et me tre- 
menti voce exukm appeUant. Hie, O Dii, nibil unquam hanori- 
licentius nobis acddit. Consurrexit ^ensftus cum clamore ad tmum^ 
sic ut ad corpus ejus accederet. Pari clamore atque impeta publi- 
cani* -Quid quseris > Omaesy taaquam, A tu esseS| iut faenmu lb. 
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Cicero had been deliberating far some time, whe* 
tlier he should not accuse Gabinius himself; but, out 
of regard to Fbmpej, was content to appear only as a 
witness agsunst him f ; and, when the ttial was over, 
gives the foSowing account of i^ to his brother* 

" Gabinitts is acquitted : nothing was ever so stu-> 
" pid as his accuser Lentulus ; nothing so sordid as 
^ the bench : yet if Pompey had not takw incredible 
^ pams, and th^ rumour of a dictatorship had not in* 
** fused some apprehemions, he could not have held 
^ up his bead even against Lentulus : since. With such 
^ an accuser, and web judges ; of the sevesty-two 
• who sat upon hin^ thirty-two condemned him. The 
^ sentence is so infamous^ that he seems likely to fall 
. " in the other trials, especially that of plimder : but 
** there is no republic, no senate, no justice, no dignity, 
** in any of us : what can I say more of the judges ? 
** There were but two of them of praetorian rank. Do- 
^ mitius Cabdnus, who acquitted him so forwardly, 
*" that all the world might see it ; and Cato^ who, as 
** soon as the votes were declared, ran o£Ek:iousIy from 
" the bench, to cany the first news to Pompey. Some 
^ say, and particularly SaUust, that I ought to have 
" accused him : but should I lisk my credit with such 
** judges ? What a figure should I have made, if he 
«< had escaped from me ? But there were other things 
*• which influenced me : Pompey would have consi- 
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f Ego tamen me teneo ab accusando vix mehercule. Sed tamen 
teneo, vel quod nolo cum Pompeio pugnare 3 satis est, quod iiistat 
de MUone. lb. 3. 2« 
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'* dered it as a stti^le; not afasut Oabiniush infety, 
•«bfi4 big oi«fi dignity :'it»utt hnt^trmiti a hosMk 
b dti^ w u ^tto'jue Aro|d> hsLVt bom flM^bed fikt a 
pair of g^odtattts ; as PkcidiBaua «rii JBmmmm 
the Samflice^; W wwld |N»U|>I^ te^e Utt< off looe 
of my ears, or been reomcifed at least with Ckdiiks 
-^for, isifter afl ths^pains whicb I had-calceli t^sarvd 
"^ hkn ; wht& I ami noAbg txf bhk, hA evmy tbmg 
*^to wait; yet be irouU Mt-beavsy dtfbimg:fiy^ 
<* ban in public a&isB^ torvsay no mma-of it; tad, 
*^when he was lei»^ -povierful tban beiras fKesent; 
diewed what poww 4ic bii against me, in mf 
flourishing eondition; whyvSho^i 'hgw; wbenl 
have lost even all desire ef power, when the ttpnb- 
^ he certainly has none ; when he al<me has all ; - 
chuse him of all men to contttid with;*^that 
** must have been the case ! I cdntidC think that you 
" would have advised [ me to it. Sullust ^ys, that I 
^ ought to have done either the one or the other ; 
*' and in compliment to |^ompey have defended him ; 
" who begged it of me indeed very earnestly —A spe- 
^ cial friend this Sallust ! to wish me to involve my« 
'* self either in a dangei;ous enmity, or perpetual in- 
«< £u^y , i am delightisd with my sfifldle w^y ; and 
^ when I had given my testimony faithful^ and re* 
^ ligiously, was pleased to hear Gabinius say, that if 
^ it should be permitted to him tooontinv^ in A» 
** city, he would make it hi^ business to give me satis« 
M ^a^«^^ ; nor did he soaiuch as iateifogate «*-— * •• 
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* Ad Quint. 3. 4. 
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He ghrad did «une abcount of thb trial to his othef 
iVi^inds ; ^ howl^entiilus acted hi»iNlit W> ill, thttt ]ieo« 
"* pie wi&re j^iMuaded that he {^m^mrioated^snd tUt 
"^ OaWmUfs eicape wat a^dnig tb the indefiitigabk 
^ iiiduatr}n of i^cmi^, and the« ootrupttoo of the 
<' Bench #. 

About Uie time of this triid there* happened iil ter-^ 
rSde intindatioti of the Tiber^ which did much da^ 
iBttgc at. Rome : mao j hduae^ And 8hD{>s Were carri^ 
awqr by it, aad the fine gardean of Cicero's $on*in« 
law, Gtassipes, demoUshed. It was all charged to the 
iabtoliidon 4f Ga^ius, after his daring vicdation oi re« 
^ien, «Mi contempt of the Sib^rs books : Cicem ap* 
jdies to it the following passage of Homer f • 

A^ when in aiituoin Jove hit f urj pofirf , 
And eanb is Jbaden with incessant showers t 
Whoi guiltj mortals break th' eternal laws. 
And judges brit>M betray the righteous cause^ 
From their deep beds he bids the riveh rise. 
And opdn^ all the flood-*gates of the ikies. 

PoPE> Iliadi id. ^. 48^4 

But Gabinius's danger Was not yet ovtfr r he was to 
be tried a secondtime, for the plunder of his province} 
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* Qgomo^ ergo Sibsblutus ?— -^AccJusatorum iilcredibillB in- 
haoSsA, id ett L. Lentuli, quern {rtmimt crtnnes pmvarkoMM ; de** 
inde Pompeii npira contention judicum sordes. Ad Att* 4* i6* 

^^ Rom^, ct Aaxime Appia ad Mslrtis, irtira proluvies. Crassl- 
pedis aaibaktio abkta^ hoTti, taherme plurimce. Magna ^s aquss 
uaqut ad {Htcinjun publicam. Viget illud Homeri— — Cfldit cnim 
in absolutionem Gabliui— Ad Quint. 3. 7* 
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where C. Memmius^ Otic of the tribunes, was his ac- 
cuser, and M. Cato his judge, with whom he was not 
likelj to find any favour : Pompey pressed Cicero to 
defend him, and would not admit of any excuse ; and 
Qabinius's humble behaviour ixl the late trial was in- 
tended to make way for Poinpey's solicitation. Ci- 
cero stood firm fiwr a long time : " Pompey,*^ says he, 
*^ labours hard with me, but has yet made no ii&pr^ 
** sion, nor, if I retain a gram of liberty, ever will f i • 

Oh ! e'er that dire disgrace shall Uast my fam^ 
Overwhelm me earth Iliad. 4. 2x8« 

but Pompey's incessant importunity, backed by Caf- 
safs earnest request, made it vain to struggle any 
longer ; and forced him, against his judgement, his re- 
solution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius ; at a 
time when his defence at last proved of no service to 
him ; for he was found guilty by Cato, and condemn- 
ed of course to a perpetual banishment. It is pro- 
bable that Cicero's oration was never published, but 
as it was his custom to keep the minutes or rough 
draught of all his pleadings, in what he called his com- 
mentaries, which were extant many ages after his 
death | ; so St Jerom has preserved from thera a small 



f Pompeius a me valde contendit de reditu in gradam, sed ad« 
hue nihil proiecit : nee, si ullam partem libcrtatis tenebo, proficiet.*-* 
Ad Q^int. 3. I. J. J. 

De Gabinio nihil fiut faciendum istorum, &c. rin fui x«'m< n« 

^ t Q^iod fecisse M. TuUium commentariis ipsius apparet. Q^« 
til. I. ^\ c* 7. 
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fiagment of tids speech *y which seemsr tx> be a part of 
the apology that he found himself oMged to malce 
&r it; whesein he observes, ^ that when Fompey's 
** autfaoritj had once reconciled' him to Gabintus, it 
^ waa no longer in his power to avoid defb)ding him ; 
" fcr it, wa^ ever my persuasimi/* says he, •• diat.all 
*^ friendships, should be maiotaiAed with ai religions 

^ exactness j but especially those which happen to 
^ be lenewed from a qoanel : fo? in friendships, that 
** have suflfeied no interroption, a failure df duty is 
**" tdsfy excused by a plea of inadvertency; or at the 
" wont, of neg'figence ; wheieas; if s^er a reconcilcsi- 
"^ tion smy new offisnce be given, it never passes for 
'"^oegligmt, but wilful; and is not imputed to im- 
**" pirudence, but to pedfdy *.** 

Tfae prooonsuV Lentubs, who resided ^till inr CiH- 
da, hovhvg hati a» accDtKit from Rome, of Cicero's 
diange of conduct, and lus defiance of Vatimus; wrote 
a sort of expostulatory letter to hiai', to know the rea« 
sons of it ; teHing him, that he had heard of his recon^ 
ciHatioii with Cassar and Appius, for which he Ad not 
blame him.; but was at a los^ how taaccount for his 
new fneadship widi Grassos ; aisd above all, what it 

^ was^ that indmred him to defend Vatinius. Thss gate 
oocafflon to that bug dxxd elabomte answer from CF- 
ccBO, akeady referred to, vmtten be&its Gaibmius's 
tnal : which would otherwise have mads his apofegy 
mart diffictdt, ii» which he la^ys^ opeo the mo^ves and 
progress of Ms whole behaviour fytftn the time of his 
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" As to the case of Vatinius/' he says, " as 
soon as he was chosen praetor, where I wannly op- . 
pofied him, in favoiir of Catx), PompeypreTailedwith 
me to be reconctkd to him ; and Caesar afterwards 
^' took surprising pakis with me to defend him ; to 
^^ which I consented, for the sake of doing what^ as I 
" told ^, court at the trial, tbetarasiu^ in the Eu- 
*^ ttucb^ advised his patron to do ; 

*^ Wbenrocr she talks of Pbadria^ dd you prtsendy 
^^p^mst Pampbiia^ tjfr. so I begged of the judgtis, 
^ that since certain persons kX distinguished ratik, to 
" whom I was much obliged, were so fbiid of my ene- 
*^ my, and affected to caress him in the senate before 
^ my face, with all the marks of familiarify ; and since 
•* they had their Publius to give me je^Uo^tey, I might 
•« be allowed to have my Publius also, to tei2e them 
" with in my turn.** llien as to his general conduct^ 
he makes this general defence ; ^ that itit utuon and 
'* finnness of the honest, vAAAi subsisted when Lentu- 
'* los left Rome, confirAied, says he, by my consulship 
" and revived by yours, is now quite broken and de- 
** serted hy those who ought to have supported it, and 
" were looked upon as patrit)ts ; for which reason, the 
•* maxiitns and measures -dT all wise citizens, in which 
^ class I always wish to be ranked, ought to be chan- 
" ged too : for it is aprecept of Plato, whose authority 
** has the greatest weight witb me, to contend m pub- 
** lie af&irs, as Btr as we can persuade our citizens, but 
" not to offer violence,- either to our 'parent or our 
^ country. If I was quite free from all engagements, 
^ I should act therefore as I now do; $hoUldnot think 
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" it prudent, ta contend with so great a power j nor if 
•* it could be effected, to extinguish it in our present 
** circumstances ; nor continue always in one mind, 
** when the things themselves and the sentiments of 
* thp honest are altered ; since a perpetual adherence. 
^* to the same measures has never been approved by 
** those, who know best how tQ govern estates : but as 
" in sailing, it is the business of art, to be directed by 
" th^ weather, and foolish to persevere with danger in 
*^ th^ course, in which we set out, rather than^ by 
•* changing it, to arrive with safety, though later, 
" where we intended . j s^ tP «^» who manage public 
•• affairs, th^ cjbief end paropos^d being dignity with 
** puUic quiet, our business is not to b^ ^w^y^iW^ng* 
f* but ^ways aiming at the same thing. Wherefore 
** if all things, as I said, were wholly free to mc, I 
" should be thes^me man that I ^ow am : bqt lyhen 
*! I am 'mvltc^ to this conduct on the one side by kind* 
** W^ses^ and driven to it on the other by ' injuries, I 
■' easily $pfl|r myself to vote and act what I take to 
" be useibl bojh to myself and the republic ; ^nd I do 
" it th^ more freely, as well on the account of my bro- 
** ther's being Caesar's lieutenant, as that there is not 
" the least thing, which I have ever said pr done fcH* 
^ Caesar, but what he has repaid with such eminent 
^ gratitude, as persuades me that he takes himself to 
•* be obliged to me j so th^t I have as much use of all 
*^ his power. and interest, which you know to be the 
" greatest, as if they were my own ; nor could I other- 
^ wise have drf<?^(ed the design^ of my desperate ene- 
^ mies, if to those forces which I have always beea 
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♦* master of, I had not joined the favour of the men of 
** power. Had you been here to advise me, I am per** 
'' suaded that I should have followed the same mea^ 
" sures : for I know your good nature and moderation ^ 
•* I know your heart, not only the most friendly to me^^ 
*' but void of all malevolence to others ; great and no- 
*' ble, open and sincere, 8tc. */* He often defends 
himself on other occasions by the same allusion to the 
** art of sailing : " I cannot reckon it inconstancy,** 
says he, *^ to change and moderate our opinion, Iik6 
** the course o^ a ship, by the weather of the republic ^ 
•* this is what I have learnt, have observed, have read ; 
" what the records of former ages have delivered, of 
*^ the wisest and most eminent citizens, both in this 
*' and all other cities ; that the same maxims are not 
** always to be pursued by the same men ; but such« 
•* whatever they be, ' which the state of the republic, 
" the inclination of the thnes, the occasions of public 
** peace require : this is what I ^m, novf do^)g, an4 
•* shall always do f •" 

The trial of C. Rabirms Pdsthumus, a pe^rson of e-r 
questrian rank, was an appendix to that of Gabinius^ 
It was one of the articles against Gabinius, that he 
had received about two nvUipns for restoring; Eang 



* Ep. ¥^aa. i. 9. 
f Nequ^ eiu9i inconstgntis piito, seoleBtiA^, tsn^iap afiqnod 
liftvigium at que cursuim ex retp. tempest ate moderari. Ego ver^ 
hsec didici, hsec vidi, haec script a legi : hsec de sapientisdmis et cla- 
lissiims viris, et in bwc repub. et in aiiis ctvitatibus momunemt^ 
nobis et literae prodidenmt : non semper easdem 6ententias ab iisdem^ 
sed quascumque reip. status, inclinatio temporum, ratio concordiae 
poshiiaret, esse defexK!endas. Quod ego et facxo, et semper f^ciasu 
Pi»Plaaeio.39) 
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Ptolemy ; yet all his estate, which was to be found, 
was not sufficient to answer the damages, in'^diich he 
was condemned ; nor could he give any security for 
the rest : in this ^rase, the method was, to demand the 
deficiency fix)m those through whose hands the ma- 
oagement of his money affairs had passed, and who 
were supposed to have been sharers in the spoil : this 
was charged upon Rabirius ; and that he had advised 

'- Cabinius to undertake the restoration of the king, and 
accompanied him in it, and was employed to solick the 
pa3rtnent of tiie money, and lived at Alexandria for 
that purpose, in the king's service, as the public re- 
ceiver-of Ins taxes, and wearing the pallium or habit 

. of the country. 

Cicero urged, in defence of Rabirius, " that he had 
*' borne no part in that transaction ; but that his whole 
^ crime, or rather ftUy, was, that he had lent the king 
** great sums of money for his support at Rome ; and 
** ventured to trust a prince, who, as all the world then 
" thought, was going to be restored by the authority 
** of the Roman people: that the necessity of going 
** to Egypt for the recovery of that debt, was the 
<• source of all his misery ; where he was forced to 
** take whatever the king would give or imposs : that 
'* it was his misfortune, to be obliged to commit bim- 
** self to the power of an arbitrary monarch : that no^ 
** thing could be more mad, than for a Romtm knight 
** and citizen, of all others the most free, to go to any 
*• place where he must needs be a slave to the will of 
** another ; that all who ever did so, as Plato and the 
^ wisest had sometimes done too hastily^ always siif*. 
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•^ filled for it : this was the case c£ ^jabkms : neces^ 
sky carried hini: to Akxandiia; haai. whole fbrtuac^ 
f were at stake * ; wfeich^he was «o far &om icaprov- 
" ing by his .traffic ^-itb that king, that he was 
*' ill treated by him, impjdsoued, threatened with 
V death, and glad Xo rua away at last with the loss of 
t* all : and, at ttot very tiaae, it was whc^jr-rbwing 
** to Caesar's g^nerosaty, and regard to the merit 
^ and 'ii^sfort;unes ^v,an old fiiend, that he was 
^^ enaUed to support hisfonnet rank and equestrian 
** dignity — ~ f ." Cabiriius^s trial had so near ar rda- 
tion to t^s,.9nd yt^as $o pfttti rdTenred to in it^ that the 
prosec\j|tors <cpul4 not omil: so fyk m oppOrtiinity of 
ralljdng Cicero for the part which be had acted in it : 
JMlenunii^ observed, ** that the deputies of Alexandria 
*^had tjbie same reason for appearing fot Gabinius, 
which Cicero had for defendingphim, the command 
of a niiaster." — ^^ No, Memmius,'* replied Cicero, 
^' my reason for defending him was^a reconciliation 
" with htm ; for, I ai* not ashamed to own, that mV 
\* quarrels are mortal, my friendships imm^tal : and 
« ifjyou imagine that I undertook that fcauste for fear 
** of Portipey^ you neither know Pompey nor me ; for 
<* Pompey would neither desire it of me against my 
♦* will ; nor would I, after i had preserved the liberty 
*^ of my citizens, ever give up my own *.** 
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* Pro Rabir. 8,9: . - f ^b* 9v ' 

*•. Ait flttiam loeus fanxiliAris, eandetn cnufiiaiii Aleximdrims fiiiv 
M, pur laudacent G^nium, -qusz xmhi &at^ ciir eiHttdetti defendercm. 
lAihi, C Memroi, causa de&ndendi Gabinii Mt reco^cifiatio grtf- 
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Yal^riu^ Maiimns veckonte GHettof^ ddkn^h ^ Ga-> 
kuaias and yatihiu$/8ajioog tlie grdat dnii laudable ex* 
^sqpks of huoumity wbicb tbe RoiAah fatstorjr ftimish- 
cd; *• ash is nobler,** 'he Mfi^ ** fce^ 'conquri injiiriea 
^'.mth kenefits; than to wpay them in lutid; vMi an 
<f obstinacy oS hfttred -^/' l^tiB- furn is s^eeabfe tQ 
the design of that iviiter^ ? whote View^it seems to be, 
91 the collecdonp£hi8i«torie9«id^g^ us rather what 
'Is^stranget than trae:; and to dress lip facts, as it i/rere, 
lata fables; £br ihesake of diawitig a moral fif^^thetn : 
for, whatever Giceaao hiiifiself might Bay for it, in the 
floumhiog stile of an osation, it is certain that h^'knew 
^ felt it to be, what it really was, an indigtiitj^ and 
^ishont^ur to him». winch he was forced tbstibmitto. 
by th^ iniquity of. the times, and his engs^ment^ wid^ 
J^ompe^ md Qvesax^ aa he often lamentis to his JHends 
m a Yvy passionate ;strain :. ^ I aiki afflicted,'' sHys he, 
'; my d^tfs/t brother, I am afflicted, that there is ilo 
** jepublic^ no justice in triftk^ that this season of tiiy 
*" life^ which ought to Souiisfa in the autfaorioy of the 
I' sen^prian charaj^tec, is eitli^r wasted in the drudge- 
•* ly of the ter, or felieved only by domestic (Studies j 
^ that what I I^ve ever been fond of from ^ boy, ' ' 

« * 

In every y^rtuotis aG([ ^4 glorious sttife- • 
Tt> shine the first aad iMt 



Vse. Nequc vero me pccnitet, mortales iniinicitias, sempitemas z-r 
midtiss habere. \ Nam si me invitum putas, Cn* Pompeii animum 
offendercm, dcfendiisse causam, etilhun et me vehetnenter ignoras. 
Neque enim Pompeiia^ me'Sua.cauia'quidqQam iacere VDlaisset in<» 
yixxa^ } nj^ue eg^cui ommitfaeiviupkfiiiartaacarlimMi^Ms^ me-* 
am projecissem. Fn^ C« K4bin.Pd8ti:ii2. " .  

' f Sed hujusce generis humanitas etiam in M« Cicerone prascipu^ 
gpparuity S(c. Val, Max. 4. 2« 
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*' is whoUj lost and gone ; that my enemies are part- 
** ly not opposed, partly even defended by me ; and 
^ neither what I love, nor what I hate, left free ^to 
** me *." 

While C^sar was engaged in the British expedition* 
his daughter Julia, Fompey's wife^ died in child-bed 
at Rcmie, after she was delivered <^ a son, which died 
also soon after her. Her loss was not more lamented 
by the husband and father, who both of them tender- 
ly loved her, than by all their common friends^ and 
Well-wishers to the public peace ; who con^deied it 
as a source ci fresh disturbance to the state, from the 
ambitious views and clashing interests of the two 
chiefs ; whom the life of one so dear, and the relation 
of son and father, seemed hitherto to have united by 
the ties both of duty and affection f . Caesar is said to 
have bom the news of her death with an uncommon 
firmness if : it is certain, that he had lived long enou^ 
to serve all the ends whicfi be proposed &om that aL 



* Angor, mi suavissime frater, vigor, nullam esse reimp. ntiUa 
judicia, nostrumque hoc tempus setatis, quod in ilia senatoria aac- 
toritate florere debebat, aut forena labore Jactari^ aut domesticis 
litteris sustentari. lUud vero quod a puero ads^paaras^ 

n. z. 203. 

totum occtdme ^ immicos a me partim non oppngnatos *, partim e-. 
tiam esse de&nsos ; meum noti modo animum, sed ne odium quidei^ 
esse liberum. ' Ad Quin. 3. 5, 

f Cum medium jam, ex invidia potcnti» male cohaerentis intet 
Cn. Pompeiu'.n et C. Csesarem, cpncordiae pignus, Julia uxor Mag-* 
ta decessit. Filius quoque parvus, Julia natus, intra breve spatiuia 
obiit. Veil. Pat. 2, 47. Val. M. 4. 6. 

. t rrnirr tmin audivit d c cetriste filiam-*»inter tertium dicQt mt^ 
f^SiXQn^, pbi\t munera* S^nec^ Co&sq1« ad HcItI p. (li^ . 
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liance, and to procure for him eveiy tilling that Pomr* 
pey's power could give : for while Bompey, forgetful 
at his honour and interest, was spending his time in- 
^oriousty at home, in the caresses of a young wift; 
and the delights of Itdy ; and, as if he had been on« 
}j Caesar^s agent, wais continually decreeing fresh ho« 
nours, troops, and money to him ; Caesar was pursuing 
tbe direct road to empire ; training his legions in aQ 
tbe toils and discipline of a bloody war ; himself al« 
ynf$ at their head, animating them by his courqge« 
sAd rewarding them by hk bounty ; till, from agreat 
sod wealthy province, having raised money enough 
to corrupt, and an army able to conquer all who could 
oppose him, he seemed to want nothing for the vast 
execution of his dedgns, but a pretext to bieak with 
Fompey ; which, as all wise men foresaw, could not 
long be wanted, when Julia, the cement c^tiieir unioo, 
was removed. For though the power of the Tnum« 
vkate had given a dangerous bbw to tbe liberty ef 
Rome, yet the jealousies and separate imeiests of the 
chiefi obliged them to manage it with some decency ; 
lad to extend it but rarely, beyond the forms of the 
constitutioa ; but whenever that league should hap* 
pen to' be dissolved, which had made them already 
too great for private subjects, the next contest of 
course must be fot dominion, and the single mastery 
ef the empire. ^ 

On the second of November, G. Fontinius triumph^ 
ed over the Allobroges : he had been praetor, wheQ 
Cicero was consul ; and, at the end of his magistracy^ 
obtained the goveciimeQt of that part of Gaul, 
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having been tampering with Catiline in his eon^pira- 
cy, broke out soon afterwards into open rebdlion, but 
was? reduced'by^ the vigour of this general. For thfa 
service he demanded a triumph, but met with great 
op|)osition, which he surmouiited with incredible pa- 
tience : for he persevered in his suit, for five years suc-^ 
C^sivcly ; residing aH that while, according to custom, 
in the suburbs of the city, till he gained his point at 
last by a kind of violence, 6icero yas his friend, and 
continuied in Kome on purpose; to assist him ; and the 
consid Appius served him witl^ all his foyref j but Ca- 
to protested, that Ppntinius should never triumph 
while he lived ; ** though this,? says Cicero, " like 
^* many of his other threats^ will .ejiQ at last in no- 
** thing.*^ But the praetor Galba, who had bewi his 
lieutenant, having procured by ttratagem an act of 
the people in his favour, Jhe entered the, city in his 
triumphal chariot, where he wias^ so rudely received 
and opposed in his passage through the streets, that 
he was forced to ihak^ his way' with his swora, and 
the slaughter of inany of his adversaries *• 

In the end OT the year, Cicero consented to be on© 
of Fbmpey'^ lieutenants in Spain; which he began to 

tlunk convenient to the present state of his af&irs, and 

 , . . ... . * . • •',..... 

I , I t^ '  11 I I  p i i j ii III mm M l } III m m *">*t tp n'u fi n i mm i n  i>w   

t £a re non longius, quam veUem, qu6d BsntitiiQ ^^ritixnjJiiiin 
voiob^VMloMe T fct^im' er!t vtestio qui<t tiegotioH, &e. A4 

BcKiiMik vttlf '^;» ID.'^lV. Ntm; . Koteitib. triittiipliafe. Hdic 
obnoa Cifto <9f-Sfn41itt»-]}t<^tbi;^s apertc, i% Q^Mudiiks tribuni», 
Sed erit cum Pontuiio Appius consul. Gato timcn affinnat, se vi- 
▼o iU^ non tiiumpliare ^ id ego puto, ut multa ejusdem, ad nihil 
T^casunmu Ad Attir 4. i6« lt« Dixk 1* 39* F« \^^ 
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resolved to set forward for that province, about the 
middle of January * : but this seemed to give some 
umbrage to Caesar, who, by the help of Qjointus, hop- 
ed to disengage him gradually fix>m Pompey , and to 
attach him to himself; and with tliat view had beg- 
ged of him in his letters, to continue at Rcnne f , for 
the sake of serving himself with his authority, in all 
a^is. which he had occasion to transact there ; so 
fhat out of regard probably to Caesar's uneasiness,' Ci* 
cero soon changed his niind, and resigned iiis lieuten* 
ancy ; to which he seem^ to.aHude m a letter to his 
brother^ where he says, that he had no second thoughts 
in whatever concerned Caesar ; that he would make 
good his ehgageihfents to him ; and bebg entered in- 
to his friendship with judgment, was now attached to 
him by affection t- , ' 

He was employed at Caesar^s desire along with Op* 
plus, in settEng the plan of a mo$t expensive and mag- 
nificent work, which Caesar was going to execute at 
Rome, out of the spoils of Gaul ; a new forunj^ with 
Bdany' gnuid buildings annexed to it^ for the area of 
Tvhich alone they had contracted to pay to the seve- 
ral owners about five hundred thousand pounds ; « 

* Std heui tu, scnpseramne ^nbi tne esse kgattun Pompeio ; et 
ejrtm wbem qukkm fore, ex Id. Juu vimm est hocmAi id niBihi 

qvadnrer Ad.AtfV4^i3n -tinM-, ' , -. ^ ' 

f Quod mihi ^mjpus,, .R<nn»^ pr8B9^m,'i^ utf iM.M>g«ft,lii^ 
nenti, vacuum ostenditur ^'— Ad Qun* 2« 15* , p.. 

t Ego y^xjpt.^vJl^ ^^ffff .9t*fiAfc Wier^ ipcminNio GB8fam»ife. 
saxui2ice^ifUS*xA4Qsi^x« j. I, §«\(« , .' »/. f.:..i!,M*' m..-> jjt. bw 
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a£ Suetonius ccmipiitea^ near doable that sum *• Ci- 
cero calls it a glocious piece of work, and sajs, dac 
the partkioos, or indosures of the Campus Maitaus^ 
in whichcthe tribes used'to vote, were all to be Baade 
new of marble, with a roof £kewke of the same, aoi 
a stately portico carried round the whole, of a mile in 
circuit, to which a puUic hall or town-house was to 
be joined f • Whfle this building was going forward, 
L. iEjnilius Faulus was employed in raising another,^ 
not much in&rior to it,, at his own expence : for he 
repaked and beautified an ancient BasSica in the old 
forum ; and built at the same time a new one wkh 
Fhrygiw e(^umns, which was called after his ^owot 
nraie ; and is&eqii^itiy mentioned by the later w(rit« 
ers^ as a &lMric of wonderful magnificence, comported 
to have cost him three hundred thousand pounds §• 
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The new tribunes pursued the nieasures of their pre- 
decessors, and would not suffer an election of consuls ; 



* forum de manubiis inchoavit ; cujus area super H* S* xnillies 
constitir* Suet. J. Ctds. 26. 

f Itftque Cassaris aaoict (am dico /st Ojppium, dirumparis Meet) 
m i^awomtaitom iHiid, ifood tu toUert kuc&bus solebas, ut &rum 
laxaremus, ct usque ad libertatis atrium explioaremus, comomn- 
mus H. &• sexcentits : com ptivatis non potent transigi minose pc- 
cutiia. ^ffidemus rem glodoasnmam. Nam ki Campo Msrtio 
sqpta txifaatii c omil i u ttarmotea sumus, et tecta {acturi,eaque cin- 
gopiiot execfaa portieu, ut miUe passuam cenficktur. Simul ad^ 
jungeturliiiic operi, villa etiam piiblica**Ad Att. 4. z6. 

f Pa^llu i& medio foro BasUicam jam pme teaniit, iisdem an< 
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90 that wheo the new year came on, the repiiUic wan- 
ted it's proper head : in this case, the administratioa 
feu into the hands of an Interrex ; a provincial magis^ 
trate, who must necessarily be a patncian, and chosen 
hythe body of patndans, called together for that pur- 
pose by the senate ^. His power however was but 
sbort-livedy being tr^isferred every five days, from one 
interrex to another^ till an election of consuls could be 
obtained ; but the tribiuies, whose authority was ab- 
solute, while there were no consuls to controul them, 
continued fierce against any election at aU : some 
were for reviving the ancient dignity of military tri« 
buaes > but that being unpopular, a more plausible 
scheme was taken i]^ and openly avowed^ oi declar« 
ing, PQiiq)ey Dictator. This gave great apprehensions 
to the city, for the memory of SyllaV dictatorship j 
ftnd was vigourously opposed by aU the chiefs of the 
senate, and especially by Cato : Pompey chose to 
keep .himself out of sight, and retired into the coun- 
try, to avoid the suspicion of affecting it, " The ru- 
** mour of a Dictatorship^ say s Cicero, is disagreeaWe to 
" the honest ; but the other things, which they talk 
•* rf, arc more so to me : the whole aflkir is dreaded^ 

* but flags : Pompey flatly disclaims it, though hfr 
•* never denied it to me before : the tribune HRmis 
** will probably be the promoter ; good gods ! how 
•* silly and fimd of himself without a rival ? At Pom- 

* pe/s fequest, I have deterred Crassiis Junianus, who 



tiqub columms : illam autem, quam locavit, facit magnificcntissi- 
aian. Nihil gratius iUo monumiento, nihil gioriosius— ^Ibid. 
* '^^• A^on argumeut in Milon.^*'- 
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^ pa3rs great regard to ine, fitom middling with it« I^ 
^ is hard to know whether Pompey rcially desires it 
^ or not ; but if Kirrus stir m it, he will not convince 
•• us that ho is averse tb it ♦." In another letter ; No- 
^ thing is yet done as to the dictatorship ; Fbmpey U 
*^ still absent ; Appiti^ iii a great bustle ; Hirrus pre- 
^ patihg to oppose it ; but several are named as retAf 
** to ihtiirpose their negative i the peopk do not tnni- 
^ ble their heads about it ; the chiefs are against it i 
^ I keep myself quiet f /* Cicero's iBiend, Milo, was 
irresolute hdw to act oh this dccasiod ; he was form- 
ing an interest for the consulship ; and if he declared 
against a dictatorship, Was afraid of xnakihg Pompej 
his enemy ; or if he should hot help the opponents, 
that it would be carried by force ; in both which cas- 
es, his own pretensions- were sure to be disappointed i 
he was inclined therefore to join in the opposition, but 
so far cmly as to repel any violence |« 

The tribunes in the mean time were growing tt€^ 
ry day more and more insolent, and engrossing all 



* Rumor Dictatms injucundus bonis: miki etiatn magit quae lo- 
quntur. Sed tota res et timebatur et refrigescit. Pompdus pland 
se negat velle : antem ipse mihi non negabat. Hiznis auctor (otn 
vidfctur. O dii, quam ineptus, et quam se amans sine rivali ! Cras- 
suxn Junianum hominem mibi deditum, per me detemut« Velit, 
nolit, scire difficile est. Hirro tamen agente, nolle se non proba* 
bit^Ad Quint. 3. 8. 

f De dictatore tamen actum nihil est. Pompeiiis abest : Appi- 
us miscet : Hirrus parat : multi intercessores numerantur : populua 
non curat : principes nokmt : ego qtiiesco— lb. 9. 

t Hoc hinrret Milo<— et si ille Dictator factiis nt, psme diffidit. 
Intercessorem dicataturae si juverit mannetprsBadio suo Pompcium 
metuit inimicum) si non juTerit, timet, nc per vim pcrferatm— 
lb. 8. 
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|)Qwer ;tQ .thdoisedns ; tiU Q^ Pomp^i^a Rufus, the 
giAiid$m cf S>¥Ba, ^and the most f8€tipu9 espouser.pf a 
di^trtw.W^i by.ai^wolute cleqree qf the senate, com- 
milXcsd ^ pi?i9en'2 mid Pomp^y hkn^, upon his re^ 
tuto V^.^citf^ fioduK. the. greater wd hettej^ part 
utfi^ly.^d/r^rse to hl« dict0t<»:^pt yi^dipg. at last af- 
ter i»9' iattimgm]jax)C 9ix mwlhs^.tljat Qf%. Domiti^s 
Cab^u«^ nad M« Mq^^fik should be d^lftred consuls X^ 
Thc^^flKift. agroeabl^ likewise ;ta Caasar ; Cicero bad 
p^itj^vdftdgr ;ieeommeiidedJVf e^s^la t;p him, ; ^ whom, 
he fl^jKf ioM ktteiTito his^hjpthcr ; " A^ to. your .reck* 
" Q«iog MoMab and CaltitnQR sure coosids, yoU a^ree 
'* votk.v^batiro th«QJcJua:c:} for I sirl21:be.ansiiver9bk( 
*' taGiBteiib9.1d!eqsftIa *«.r 



'li. c 



 .Jl.' 'I. 



^ But after aQ this bostfle about 6 Dictatcu:, there 
seems to. hsa^ 'been Ao ^o&a r^ascHi for being much 
afiraid c^ ir at tbi« UlM \ lor the repabli<5 was in so 
greirt a disorder, that nothing less than a dictatorial 
powCT could reduce H to a tolerable state 1 som^ good 
of that tind.njight j^asqnaijly b.^ pxpe^ted from Pom- 
pcy, without the fear of any great harm, while there 
was so sure a cjiec]^ ypon him as Cq^sar, whq^ upon 
any exorbitant use of that power, would have had the 
senate, and all the better sort, on his side, by the .§pe- 



' ' " ' ' ' ' ' **"i ' ' u ' n  *■ » I I * Pil l! i^ in I n I n I >»i^i» I,.  

. t VM. Dfck 1. 40. p. 141. 

^ MeMiilaitt qm>d ceitum consulem cum Domitio tmmeratisp 
nShS tiKMtfft opinione dissentitis. Ego Messslam Csssari prsestabo 
— ^Ad Quint. 3. 8» 

Vol. !!• K 
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cious pretetice of lassertjuag the public liberty : Cic^wr 
thercfiwe judged rightly, ia thinking that tbpre were 
other things which might be apprehend^, and seem- 
ed likely to happen^ that, in their present situation, 
were of mote dangerous consequence than a dictatcnv 
ship. :....• 

: There had scarce been so long an interregnum in 
Rome since the expulsion afi their kings, during which 
all public business, ajid especially all judicial proceed- 
ings, were wholly interrupted ; ' which explains a jo- 
cose 'passage ih one of Cicero's letters to Trebatius : 
" If ^ you liad ftot already," says he, " been aboeiit 
** from Romfe; you would certainly have runaway 
** now : for what business is there for a lawyer in 4b 
** many interregnunos ? I would advise all my cliems, 
^* if sued in any action, to move every interrcx twice 
•♦ for more time : do Aot you think that I hwt leamt 
^ the law of you tO' good purpose ^ ?" • 

He now began a correspondence of letters with Cu- 
rio, a young senator of distinguisfhcfd biifth and parts, 
who, upon his first entrance int(!^ the forum^ had boen 
coamntted to Us care, and. was at this time qu^estot 
in A^. 'He was |)oss^8$ed of a ]t^r;ge and splendid 
fcMtune^fby the late de^th- cf hii^ fether ; ^ ribat Ci- 
cero, who knew his high spirit and .ambition, and that 
hb was formed to do nxw^h good ^r .hurt to his cou&-> 

* Nisi ante Roma profectu&^sses, nimc cam cfirtCL reliaqueTes. 
Qjjis jenim tot interregnis jurisconsul^um desiderat ? Ego. omnibus^ 
unde petitur, hoc con:>ilii dederim, ut a singulis Interregibas binas 
advocationes postulant. Satisnc t!bi videor abs te jus civile didi* 
cisse ? Ep. Fam. 7. II. 
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try, was desirous to en)^^e hSifti^rlyin the interests 
of the republic, ind, liy instilling grent and generous 
sentiments, to inflame him Vi^ith a lovfe of mit gtofjr. 
Ctfrib had sent otders to hik afeefitsat Rome, tbpfdi^ 
claim a: she# oF gladiiitors, in honour of his deceased 
father ; but Cicero stopped the declaration of it far a , 
whilfe; in hopes to dissuade him from so great and 
finidess an expenci f . He foresaw that nothing was 
TA^re Ikely- to corrupt lii^ virtue^ than the' ruin laf hid 
fortufiels, bt tb ItAke him a dafngeroad citttttn, than 
prodigality, to which he \v^s naturally ioiclinsd, and 
ttliich Giceh), fi>r that feasotn^ was the :n]6re desirous 
to check at Itts fim! settmg out : bM'all ixis endeavours 
were* to "no ptupose, Curio recited to gire the shew 
of giadiatbrs ; and/ by -a continual profusion of /his mo- 
rtey, ^swerable to tJ!is be^nning, after he had acted 
the pattriot fdr some time ^rith credit andrappbuise, 
was redticed at last to the necessity of selling himself 
toC^fesaf. 

TheK k twt Kttle'of poUtics* in these letters, besides 
soAe general complaints of the lost and desperate 
state of the republic* In ctfie of them, after reckon- 
iflg np the various subjects of epistolary writing : 
•* Shaft I jokd with ydu thfcn,*^ says he, •* in my let- 
*^ teri? 'On my corisci^nce, there 'is* not a citizen, I 
^bdlieve, who can' laugh in these times: or^ialll 
*•' write something serious ? But what can Cicero write 

f RjUpK 5ti|dium non (Jetiut dcclarandorum munerum tuo no- 
mlue ; sed nep miHi placult, nee cuiquam luorum, quidquam te ab- 
scnte fieri, quod tibi, cum vcnisses, non esset integrum, 8cc. Ep. 
Fam. 2. 3. 

K2 
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'' seriously to Curioy unless it be . on the republic ? 
*' where my case at present is such, that I have no ia« 
" clination to write what I do think— %." In an« 
other, after putting him in mind of the incredible ex^ 
pectation which was entertained of him at Rome: 
•f Not that I am afraid/* says he, " that your virtue 
'* should not come up to the opinion c^ the public, 
*' but rather that you find nothing worth caring for 
** at your return, all things are so mined and oppress 
'* sed : but I question whether it be prudent to say so 
" much — ^It is yow part, however, whether you retain 
** any hopes, or quite despair, to adorn yourself with 
^ all those accomplishments which can qualify a citi* 
•* MH, in wretched times and profligate morals, to re* 
" store the republic to its ancient dignity *.** 

The first news from abroad, after the inauguration 
<^ the consuls, was of the miserable death of Crassus 
and his son Publius, with the total defeat o£ his amiy 
by the Parthians. This was one of the greatest blows 
that Rome had ever received frcHn a foreign enemy, 
and for which it was ever after meditating revenge : 
the Roman writers generally imputed it to Crassus*s 
contempt of the auspices, as some Christians have 
since charged it to his sacrilegious violation of the 



X Joceme tecixm per literas ? civcm mehercule non puto esse^ 
qui tetSporibus his ridere possit. An gravius aliquid scribam ? 
Quid est quod possit grtiviter a Cicerone scribi ad Cunonem, lusi 
de rep. ? Atquc in hoc genere luec mea cansa est, at neque ea, 
guJB non sentio, velim scribere— — ib. 4. 

* Non quo verear ne tua virtus opinioni homihum non respon« 
deat : sed mehercule, ne cum veneris, non habeas jam quod cures: 
ita sunt omnia dcbilitata jam prope et extincta, &€• ib. 5. 
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temple of Jerusalem, which he is said to have plunr- 
dered of two millions, both of them with equal super- 
stition pretending to vmfold the councils of heaven, 
and to &thom those depths which are declared to be 
unsearchable f. The chief and immediate concerii 
niduch tbe city felt on this occasion, was for the detri-* 
ment that the republic had suffered, and the danger 
to*which it was exposed, by the loss c^ so great an ar- 
my ; yet the principal mischief lay in what they did 
not at &st regard, and seemed rather to rejoice at, 
the loss of Crassus himselfw For after the death of 
Jufia, Crassus's authority was the only means left of 
curbing the power of Pompey, and the ambition of 
Caesar.; being ready always to support the weaker a- 
gaiDst the encroachments of the stronger, and keep 
them both within* the bounds of a decent respect to 
the law&; but this check being now taken away, and 
the power bf the empire thrown, as a kind of prize^ 
between two, it gave a new turn to their several pre- 
tensions, and created a fresh competition for the larg-L 
cr share, which, as tl^ event afterwards shewed, must 
necessanly end in the subversion of the whole. 

Publius Crassus, who perished with his father in this 
fatal expedition, was a youth of an amiable character ; 
educated with the strktest care, and perfectly instruct- 
ed in all the liberal studies ; he had a ready wit and 



f M. Crasso quid acciderit, videmus diranuo. obnunciatione ne-. 
glecta. [Dc Dio, I. i6.] 

Being for his impious sacrilege at Jerusalem justly destined tOK 
destruction, God ^d cast infatuations into all his councils, for th« 
teadmg hjin tfacretO'ii Prideaux. Connect. Far. 2* p« 362*. 
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easy language ; was grave withotit arrogance, modest 
without negligence, adorned with all the accomplidi- 
ments proper to form a principal citizen and leader of 
the repulJlic : by the force of his own judgment he 
had devoted himself very early to the dhscrvtoce and 
imitation of Cicero, whom he perpetually attended aad 
reverenced with a kind of filial piety. ' Cicero cob- 
ceived a mutual affection for him, and oT>semng his 
eager thirst of glory, was constantly instilMfng into ton 
the true notion of it ; and exhorting him to iMHsue 
that siure path to it, which his. ancestors had left beat- 
en and traced otit to him, through the gradual ascent 

' of civil honours. But, by serving tinder Caesar in the 
Gallic wars, he had learnt,* as he fancied, a shorter-way 
to fame and power, than what Cicero had been incid- 
citing ; and having signalized himself in a campaign 
or two as a soldier, was in too much haste to be a> ge- 
neral; ^eh Caesar sent him at the hfead of a* «hou- 
sand hor§e, to the assistance of his filither in the Par- 
tbtan war. Here the vigour of his youth tmd courage 
parried him on so far^ in the pursuit of an eftetny, whose 
chief art of conquest consisted jb fl>.iog, th^t, h^ h^id 
no way left to escape, but what hisfhigfa spirirdisdain- 
ed» by the deae^t^A of his troops . and a precipitate 
flight; so that, finding himself opposed ^th numb<^> 

. cruelly wounded, and ip dangej 'pf falling alive in{o 
the hands of the Partbiam^ he chose to die by the 
f word of his armour-bearer. Thus while he aspired, 
^ Cicero says, to the fame of another Cyrus or Alex- 

. ander^ he fell short of that glory which many of his 
predecessors had reaped^ from a succession of hgnouis. 
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ccm&rred by tfccir cauntry, as the reward of their 
services *• , 

, By the deat)i ofjoung Crassus, a plage became ya- 
^nt:iq.tb^ college of Augurs, for which Cicero de- 
clared, hiip^elf a candidate : nor was any one so hardy 
a$ to appeal; against liim, except, Hirrus, the tribune, 
ifhOr trusting ta, thjC popularity of his office and Ppm- 
pey's favDur, h^d the vanity to pretend to it : but a 
competition so unequal furnished matter of jaiUery on- 
ly to Cicero.: who was chosen without any difficulty 
^r.^traggle, with the unanixnous approbation of the 
whoje bpdy f . This college,. from the last regulation 
0f it by Sylla^ ^n$iste4 of jufteen, who weye aU^per- 
saa$ of ^t $rpt. distinction in lujine : it was a prie«t- 
hQc4 for Ufif, of >a qharapt;g: indelible ; which no criqie 

» r 1 

or forfeiture: could, efface : the. priests of all kinds were 
onginaUy pho^ff by^thei^^ colleges ; till Domithis, a 
tribu96. ^bpVt fifty yejirs before, transferred the choice 
tofthem t0 ttw^rpie^e^ wt^ose authority was held to 

^ HoC'pi^9k£^s,sum Pobligj ded^tus, ouod me quanquam a pueritia 
semper, tamen hoc tempore maxime^ sicut alterum parentem & ob- 
iihrat fe^iligit [Ep. Patn. 5. i i  • 

P. Crafifftm fK Qtoxd npl^iUtate. adolasc^tem dileici .plurunum, 
&c, ,[ib. 13. 1^.3. 

*''CSiin P. C^«o, cutri initio tetatis ad afftieitlam 96 tktiM coHtu- 
littet^ sadpe^giBseiBe'^cbiteory t\m eiwi' rehementisstmc ihortarer, 
Ut cm laudU v^ap irect^ssimam esse duceret, quam majores ejus ei 
tritas[i reliquissent. £rat enini cum in^itutvis optime, turn: plane 
perfecteq^e ehldiUU. Ilierati}«ie & iitgenmt:i sati»acre, et oratio- 
mi non i^egaiM .f^pia: prsetereaqu^ sine ^rogantia gravis esse 
\idebatur," et sine segnltie verecundus, &c. Vid. Brut. p. 407. 
It. Wut. in Crifes; "  ' • •  ' 

' f C^otnodo'Hitnimputas 'Au^umtus l«i t:oinp<ftitpteu»-^£p# 
Fam« 8. J. • • 

K4 , 
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supreme in sacred, as well as civil afl&irs %, This act 
was reversed by Sylla, and the ancient right restored 
to the colleges ; but Labienus, when tribune, in C]ce<< 
To's consulship, recalled the law of Domidus, to &cili^ 
tate Caesar's advancement to the high-priesthood : it 
was necessary, however, that every candidate should 
be nominated to the people by two augurs, vdio gave 
a solemn testimony upon oath of his dignity and fit-- 
ness for the office : this was done in Cicero's case by 
Pompey and Hortensius, the two most eminent mem« 
bers of the college ; and after the election, he was in-» 
stalled with all the usual formalities by Hortensius |. 
As in the last year, sq in this, the Actions of dtie 
city prevented the choice of consuls : the candidates, 
T. Annius Milo, Q^ Metellus Scipio, arid ?• Plautius 
Hypsaeus, pushed on their several interests with such 
open violence and bribery, as if the consulship was to 
be carried only by money or arms ^, Clodius was 
putting in at the same time for the praetorship, an4 
employing all his credit and interest to disappoint Mi^ 
lo, by whose obtaining the consulship^ he was §ure tq 
be eclipsed, and controided in the e^^erpise of his sub- 



X Atque hoc idem it ceeteris Sacerdodis Cn. Domitius triba- 
nus PI. tulit. &c, De Leg, Ag. 2. 7. 

II Quo enim tempore me Augurem a toto coUegio expetitum Cot 
Pompeius et (^ Hortensius nominaverunt } ne<}ue enim licebat n^ 
pluribus nominari— Philip. 2. 2, 

Cooptatum me ab eo in collegium recordabar, in quo juratus ju- 
dicium dignitatis mese fecerat : et inauguratum ab eodem, ex qua, 
aiigurum institutis in parentis eum I090 colere deb^bam Bru^^ 
init 

J^* Plutar* in Cato,^ 
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ordinate magistracj f . Fompej was whpUy arerie to 
AQo, who did not paj him that court which he ex- 
pected, but seemed to affect an independency, and to 
trust to his own strength, while the other two com- 
petitors were whoUj at his devotion : Hypsanis had 
been his quaestor, and always his creature ; and ho 
designed to make Scipio his father-in^-law, by many- 
jog Us daughter Comeha, a hdy of celebrated accom- 
plishments, the widow of j^oung Crassus, 

Cicero, en the other hand, served Milo to the ut- 
most (rf* his power, and ardently wished his success \ 
this he owed to Milo's constant attachment to him, 
Which at all hazards he now resolved to repay : the 
afllair however was likely to give him much trouble, 
as well from the difficulty of the opposition, as from 
Milo's own conduct, and unbounded prodigality, 
which threatened the ruin of all his fortunes : in a 
a letter to his brother, who was still with Caesar, he 
says, ^ nothing can be more wretched than these 
^ men and these times : wherefore since no pleasure 
* can now be had from the republic, I know not why 
^ I should make mjrself uneasy : books, study, quiet, 
^ my coimtry houses, ^d above all, my children att 
^ my sole delight : Milo is my only trouble : X wish 
^ his consulship may put an end to it ; in which I 
^ will not take less pains, than I did in my own ; and 
** you will assist us there also, as you no# do : all 
" things stand well with him, unless some violence 

f Occnrrebat A^ inancam ac debilem PtadturMi) tottyi &it\ipmi 
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^ ddfeat us : I an^afraid only, how Jiia mon^yw'A 
^^ hold lovt : &a he is mad bejond all bounds in.the 
•^ isntgnificeoce of Us- shews, whicji he is now pvopar-^ 
^Sifig at the e&|ieii«e of 25.P00L but tt abaU be my 
^ cafe to cheok hia inconsiderateness in this one ard- 
i tiev a3 fitr ^s I am abli^i &€» ^ J' 

fo the heat of this €ompetiti(xi. Curio .was ooming 
home, firom A^, Md expected diortly at Rome; 
whBtK:e Cioeio $mit a& express to meet him bn the 
rpad, or at his landttig in Italy^ wi^ & n^^st tamest 
and pressu^y letter to eng^e hi^i tO:Mlo^s interest^ 



M, T. Cicero, to C. Curio. 



^ Before we had yet heard of your coming to* 
" wards Italy, I sent away S. Viflius, Milo*s fiiend. 



i • 



* Itaque ex rep. quomam nihil jam voluptatis capi potest ^ cur 
Stomacher, nescio. Liters meet kudia nostra; et.^thim^ '^rtlueque 
delDetai)pt,;maxiinQC{ae puerinofitxi. Angit,wius,]VClq.^ $e4,Teiim 
finem afPerat consulatus : in quo enitar non minus quam sum enisus 
in nostrb : tuque f sdnc, quo^ facis, adjuv^bfs. ' I>e quo csete^ (ni- 
si plane vis. ^tipoori^ recte sunt : de ce.frmifiaii-tii^eai' 



Q^ ludos 9. S, CCp. coxnparet. Cuius .^n hpf\ uno jy^onsideMU; 
tiam ct ego 'sustinebo, ut potero— Ad (CMnt. 3. 9. 

Ckieffo nad great rea^tyA iot the appiehtfi»km&' ^hi<^h he'^i^presses 
Di|. a^QO\*it ef MUd!9 extravagance \ foe Milo had already wattcci 
thre^ estate^ in giving plays^ and ^ews to the people ^ and when he 
tvent soon aJEter mto exile, tvas ^und tb oIvq still above half a miU 
lion oS our money* Fluiii h 36* 15/ ABGoa« Argum. in HHoh; ' 
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^ with itife Wter to you : but when- yt)Ur artwaS wa» 
1* Avlppds^d to'be-neafv add k 'was known Ibr c^t&An 
'^ that' you had left Asia, andl wereupon tlife foad to 
^« Rome, the importance of the subject Icfft no Tootn 
^ to fear that we should be thou^ to sAnd too hasti- 
♦* ly , when we were desh'ous to shave k delivered to 
^ y»u as* sooiras possible. ' If my ^tviocs to you, Cu- 
♦* no,- were really so gwait as -they am proclaimed to 
^ be by ybu^ rather than oon^ered by me, I should 
^ be sii3te tesdrVed in asking, if J had any great la- 
'* Totir tobeg of ytm ^ fer k goes hscti wkh a modest 
^ man, to ask any thing considerable of one whom 
^' he takes to be obliged to him ; lest he be thought 
^^ to demand, rather than to ask ; and to look upon 
^ it as a debt, not as a kindness. But since your ser- 
^* vices to me, so eminently displayed in my late 
H troubles, are known to all to be the greatest ; and 
*^ it is the part of an ingenuous mind, to wish to be 
!* more obliged to those to whom we are already 
t' much obliged ; I made no scruple to beg of you by 
f* letter^ what of all things U the most important and 
f* necessary to me. For I am not afraid, lest I should 
*^ riot be able to aijstaia the weight of all your favours, 
^ though e^r m numerous; being confident, that 
** there is none so great, which my mind is not able, 
t* both fully to contain, and amply to requite and il- 
*' histrate. I have ^ied 'all my studied, pains, care, 
t' industry, thoughts, andjiii short, my very 3oul, on 
** MUo's consulship ; and have resolved with myr^eif 
t* to expect from U^ not .^y the, common. fruit of du- 
!1 ty, hv^ the praise ^ye^ of x>iety ; jiof was tny maa^ 
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*' I believe, ever so solicitous, for his own safety and 

^^ fortunes, as I am fin* his honour ; on which I ha^ 

" fixed all my views and hopes. You, I perceive, 

^' can be of such service to him, if you please, that wq 

shall have no occaskm for any thing farther. We 

have already with us the good wishes of all the 

^' honest, engaged to him by his tribunate ; and, as 

*' you will imagine also, I hope, by his attachment to 

^' me : of the populace and the multitude, by the 

^' magnificaace of his shews and the generosity o£ 

*^ his nature ; dT the youth and men q£ interest, by 

his own peculiar credit or diligence among tiiat 

sort: he has all my assistance likewise, which 

'' though of little weight, yet being allowed by all 

'^ to be just and dv^ to hkn, may perluips be of 

** some influence. What we want, is a captain and 

^* leader, or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds ; and 

" were we to chuse one out of the whole city, wa 

** could not find a man so fit for the purpose as you» 

" Wherefore, if from all the pains; which I am now 

^^ taking for Milo you can believe me to be mindful 

" of benefits ; if grateful ; if a good man ; if worthy 

** in short of your kindness ; I beg of you to relieve 

^ my present solicitude, and lend your helping hand 

" to my praise ; or, to speak more truly, to my safety. 

" As to T. Annius himself, I promise you, if you cm- 

♦* brace him, that you will not find a man of greater 

*' mind, gravity, constancy, or of greater aflfection ta 

*^ you : and as for myself, you will add such a lustm 

*" and fresh dignity to me, that I shall readily own 

«« vou to have shevrn the same z^ f<w xny hpxiour> 
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*' which you exerted before for my preservation. If 
^ I was not sure, from what I have already ssud^ that 
** you would see how much I take my duty to be in- 
^ terested in this af&iir, and how much it c(»icems me, 
*^ not <»ily to straggle, but even to fight for Milo's 
^ success, I should press you still farther; but I now 
** recommend and throw the whole cause, and myself 
" also with it, into your hands ; and beg of you, to 
*^ assure yourself of this mie thing ; that if I obtain 
^ this &vour &om you, I shall be more indebted al- 
^ mofit to you, than even to Milo himself; since my 
^ safisty, in which I was principally assisted by him, 
*^ was not 90 dear, as the jnety of shewing my gratis 
^ tude wiB be agreeable to me ; which I am persuad* 
'^ ed I shall be aUe to effect by your assistance. A« 
- dieu fJ' 

The Senate and the better sort were generally in 
Milo's interest : but three of the tribunes were violent 
against him, Q^ Pompeius Rvdfus, Munatius Plancus 
Bursa, and Sallust the historian ; the other seven were 
lus fiist friends, but above all M, Cselius, who, out of 
regard to Cicero, served him with a particular zeal. 
But while aU things were proceeding very prosperous^ 
ly in his favour, and nothing seemed wanting to cro'A n 
ius success, but to bring on the election, which his ad- 
versaries, for that reason, were labouring to keep back : 
all his hopes and fortunes were blasted at once by an 
unhappy rencounter with his old enemy Clodius,^ in 

—*»^»— M^I^Mi*.^*^— ■— —  I  ■■!■ I.« H I— ^»— W^— Wll I I   ^^  

f £p« Fam* 2. 6« 
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Which Clodius was killed by his ietvOnts^mid'hf IM 
cJoiBMand.  n . . : ' 

Their idbiting was Wholly dccidehtkl; on the A^]pttsti 
toad, ndt'fiir frcMn the city; CioditB coming h^miefkwi 
Ae couhtry towards Rome^; Milo going out about thi^ 
ih the afteitibbn'; the tim dn horseback, witritbpeecbto- 
panions, abd thirty ^rvtots wjfU anted ^ the latter in d 
chariot, with his wife alid Ime frieiid, but with a mttdi 
^reat^ xetinUey Md among them totne >glautiator$^-^ 
The servants oil both sides begati presently td insult 
^ach mother ; when* Glodius; turning iHiskiy to ^oBie of 
Biilo'^ men. Who wer^ nearest to him, ^iuid threatening 
then! With- his tisual fierceness^ ttcei^ed a wountl in 
his shoulder frokn one of die gladiatots; andi^' after le- 
ceiving several more in the goieral Gasy^ which in- 
stantly ensued, finding his life in danger. Was finroed 
to fly for shditer into a ndghbouring taverh. Milo, 
heated by this siiccesis, and the thaugfats of leven^ 
and reflecting that he had already done amcsogh^ to 
give his enemy a great advantage against him, . if he 
was left alive to pursue ^it, resolved, whatever was die 
consequence, to have the pleasure of diestfoying. Hm^ 
and so ordered the house to be storaied; and ; Ciodius 
to be dragged out and murdered^ the iftaster of the 
tavern was likewise killed, with eleven of Gloditis's ser- 
vants, while the rest saved themselves by fli^t : so 
that Clodius's body was left in the road, where it lay, 
till S. TedittSy a senatdrv happeiung to come Jb^yv took 
it vttp into his chaise, and brought it with him to Kome ; 
where it wa^ exposed ia that €(»aditbny all covered 
with bbod iijd wwnds, to the view of the populace, 
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i^ho. flocked about it in crc^wds to lament the xnisera- 
ble fate of their leader. The next day, the moB, 
Beaded by & Clodiua, a kinsman of the deceased, and 
oneof his chief. inccikdiaTies, carried the body naked, 
10 as aU the wounds nri^t be seen, into the feorum, 
and fdaced it in the rostra ; inhere the three tribunes, 
^Glo'8 enemies^ were prepared to harangue upon it ill 
t ^die stnted to the lamentable occasion ; by which 
they inflamed their mercenaries to such ft heighth of 
iiiry^ that, snatching up > the bQdy,^ they ran away with 
it into the senate-houso, and tearing up the benches, 
tables^ and every thing combustible, dressed up a fn- 
nenl pile upon: the spot, and, together with the body, 
burnt the house itself,, wldi a basilica also, or public 
halL' adjouun^ cafled the* Focciaai ; and, in the same 
"& nf madness^ piooeeded to stdi*m the house of MOo, 
and'of M. Lepidus, the intenex, but were repulsed in 
bodi attacks^' with tome bss ^. 

These extmvagadcies raised gi^at iildignat](!)n in the 
city ; iusd gav^ a turn in favour of Milo ; who^ looking 
uposi liimself as undone,^ was meditating nothing be- 
£oit^ but a voluntary exile : but now taking courage, 
he vejiturod toappear in puUic^ add was introduced 
ittaih^ rostra by Ca^us ; where he made his defence 

* QuciikqtlAm re Veca^ fcerat pugna iSpitiiita* Quiitti}. L 6. c v. 

mfftmiHtU. T)i0. 1. 40. p. 143. 

Milo, ut cognovit TulnBratum ClDdinm, cum sit» periculAsios il- 
Uid etkxn, viirO'eQ^futunu^ intcllig^ret, oqciso autem magnum so- 
latium esset habiturus, etiam si suocunda poena esset^ c^turbari ta- 
b€tiutti juiih.-»*lttt Ckxitus launs extracttu est, multis^ue^tulncti* 
bu$ confectu^^ &u^ Vid. Afcoiui AXfum, ia IMiUftL 
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to the people; and to xnitigallfe their iiesentment diatn^ 
buted through all the tribes above three pounds a maiit 
to every poor citizen. But all his pains and expence 
were to little purpose ; for the three tribunes exaphy^ 
ed all the arts of party and faction to keep up the ill 
hiunour of the populace ; and what was more fatal^ 
Pompey would not be brought iiito ariy measures of 
accommodating the matter ; so that the tumults still 
encreasing, the senate passed a decree, ^ that the in-^ 
^ terrex, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, should 

take care, that the republic receive no detriment ; 

and that Pompey, in particular, should raise a body 
*^ of troops £br the common security f* which he pre* 
sently drew together from all parts of Italy* In this 
confusion, the rumour of a Dictator was again indos^ 
triously revived, and jgave a fresh alarm to the senate } 
who, to avoid the greater evil, resolved presently to 
create Pompey the single consul ! so that the interrex^ 
Servius Sulpicius, declared his election accordingly, af-* 
ter an interregnum of near two months ** 
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Pompey applied himself immediately to calm the 
public disorders, and published several new laws, pre-- 
pared by him for that purpose : one of them was to ap-> 
point a special commissfon, to enquire into Clodius's 
death, the burning of the senate-house, and the attadc 



* Vid* Dio. ibid, et Ascon. Arguob 
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on IVf . 'Le{lidus } arid to appoint aii extraordinarjr judge^ 
tf Gon^kf mnk, to preside in it : a Second was, against 
bribery and <5omiptiori in elections, with the inflictioii 
of new and severer penalties, fiy these l«ws, the me- 
thod of trials Was altered, and the length of them li- 
mited : three days were allowed for the examinatiort 
tf witnesses, and the fourth for thfe sentence ; oil 
which the accuser wa3 to have two hours only to eii-* 
fcitethe charge ; the criminal three, for his defence f : 
Which regulation Tacitus seenis to consider as the first 
step toWsffds the niin of the Roman eloquehce ; by 
impofflng reins, as it wcre^ upoil it's free and ancient 
course J. Caelius opposed his negative to the^ laws^ 
ks being rather privilegesj^.than laws, and provided par-* 
ticularly ftgainst Milo* but he was soon obliged td 
withdraw it, upon ^ompey's declaring, that he would 
support them by force of arms. The tfu-ee tribunes* 
all the white, were perpetually haranguing, and terri- 
fying thfe city with forged stories, of magazines of armd 
i»epared by Milo, for massacring his enemies, and 
bumiiig liie city ; and produced their creatures in the 
rostra, to vouch the truth of them to the peopk : they 
charged him particularly, with a design against Fom-^ 
pey*s life ; and brought one Licinius, a killer of the 
victims for sacrifice, to declare that Milo*s servants 
had cotifeased it to him in their cups, and then en<> 
deavoured to kill him, lest he should discover it ; and 



f Wd et Ascon. Argum. 

X Primus tertio consulatu Cn. Pompelus astrinxit, itnpo$uitqiif 
vetoti fraenet eloquentitet-&c« Dialog, de Orator. 38. 

V01..U. L * 
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to make his story the more credible, shewed a sHght 
wound in his side, made by himself, which he affinned 
to have been given by the stroke of a gladiator. Pom- 
pey himsel^xonfirmed this fact, and laid an account 
of it before the senate ; and, by doubling his guard, 
aflfected to intimate a real apprehension of danger*. 
Nor were they less industrious to raise a clamour a- 
gainst Cicero ; and, in order to deter him from plead- 
ing Milo's cause, threatened him also with trials and 
prosecutions, giving it out every where, that Clodius 
was killed indeed by the hand of Milo, but by the ad- 
vice and contrivance of a greater man f . Yet such 
was his constancy to his friends, says Asconius, that 
neither the loss of popular favour, nor Pompey's sitt- 
picions, nor his own danger, nor the terror of arms, 
could divert him from the resolution of undertaking 
Milo's defence ^. 

But it was Pompey's influence and authority which 
ruined Milo §. He was the only man in Rome, who 
had the power. either to bring him to a trial, or to get 



* Audicndas Popa Licinius, ncscio quis de Circo maximo, servos 
MlloTiis apud se ebrios factos confessos esse, dc interficiendo Cn. 
Ponipeio conjurasse. De amicorum sententia rem defert ad senatum. 
Pro Milon. 24. 

f Scitis, judices, fuisse, qui in hac rogatione suadenda dicercnt, 
Miionis manu caedem esse factam, coosilio vero majoris alicujus : 
videlicet me latronem et sicarium abjecti homines describebant^— 
lb. 18. 

X Tanta tamen constatitia ac fides fuit Ciceronis, ut non populi 
» se alienatione, non Cn. Pompeii suspicionibus, non periculi futuri 
me tii, non armis, quae palam in Milonem sumpta crant, deterreii 
potuerit a defensione ejus. Argum. Milon. 

§ Milonem reum non magis invidia facti, quam Pompeii damna« 
vit voluntas. Veil. p. 2. 47. 
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him condemned : not that he was concerned for Clo- 
dius's death, or the manner of' it, but pleased rather, 
that the i^pubUc was freed, at any rate, from so pesti- 
knt a demagogue ; yet he resolved to take the bene- 
fit of the occasion for getting rid of Milo too, from 
whose ambition and high spirit he had cause to appre- 
hend no less trouble. He would not listen, therefore, 
to any overtures which were made to him by Milo s 
friends : and when Milo offered to drop his suit Tor 
the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he answered, 
" that he would not concern himself with any man's 
** suing or desisting, nor give any obstruction to the 
** power and inclination of the koman people.'* He 
attended the trial in person, with a strong guard to 
preserve peace^ and to prevent any violepce from ei- 
ther side : there were many clear and positive proofs 
produced against Milo, though isome of them were 
supposed to be forged : among the rest, the Vestal vir- 
gins deposed, that a woman imknown came to them 
in Milo's nandCi to discharge a vow, said to be made 
by him, on the account of Clodius's death *• 

When the examination was over, Munatius Plancus 
called the people together, and exhorted them to ap- 
pear in a full body the next day, when judgment was 
to be given, and to declare their sentiments in so pub- 
lic a manner, that the criminal might not be suffered 
to escape : which Cicero reflects upon in the defence^ 
as an Insult on the Hberty of the bench f . Early in 

* Vid. Ascoaii frgum. in Milon. 

f Ut intelligatis contra bestemam tUam concioncm lieere vobia, 
quod sentiatis, libere judicare. Fro Mil. 26. Vid. Ascon. ib. 

La 
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the morning, on the eleventh of April, the shops were 
all shut, and the whole city gathered into the Forum^ 
where the avenues were possessed by Pompey's sol- 
diers, and he himself seated in a conspicuous part, to 
overlook the whole proceeding, and hinder all disturb- 
ance. The accusers were, young Appius, the nephew 
of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Valerius, who, accor- 
ding to the new law, employed two hours m support- 
ing their indictment* Cicero was the only advocate 
on Milo's side ; but as soon as he rose up to speak, he 
was received with so rude a clamour by the Clodians, 
that he was much discomposed and daunted at his 
first setting out ; yet recovered spirit enough to go 
through his speech of three hours ; which was taken 
down in writing as it was delivered ; though the copy 
of it now extant is supposed to have been re-touched 
and corrected by him afterwards, for a present to Mi- 
lo in his exile *. 

In the council of Milo's friends, several were of opi- 
nion, that he should defend himself, by avowing the 
death of Clodius to be an act of public benefit ; bat 
Cicero thought that defence too desperate, as it would 
disgust the grave, by opening so great a door to li- 
cence, and offend the powerful, lest the precedent 
should be extended to themselves. But young Bru- 
tus was not so cautious, who, in an oration which he 
composed and published afterwards, in vindication of 



* Cicero, cum inciperct dicere, acceptus est acdainatiaiie Clo- 
dianorum, itaque non ea, qua solitus erat, constanda dixit, Ma^ 
net autcm ilia quD^iie ezceptu ejus oratiiw Ascoa. Axgomu 
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Milo, maintsuned the killing of Clodius to be right 
aad just, and of great service to the republic f . It 
was notonous, that on both sides they had often threat^ 
^ned death to each other : Clodius especially had de- 
clared several times, both to the senate and the peo* 
pk, that Mtlo ought to b& killed ; and that, if the 
cQusiflshlp could not be taken from him, his life could : 
and whea Favonius asked him once, what hopes he 
could hav9 of playing his mad pranks, while Milo was 
living ; he replied, that in three or four days at most,^ 
be should Uve no more : which was spoken just three 
days before the fatal rencounter, and attested by Fa*- 
vonius^. Since Milo then was charged with being 
the contriver of their meeting, and the aggressor in it, 
and several testimonies were produced to that purpose^ 
Cicero chose to risk the cause on that issue ;, in hopes 
to persuade, what seemed to be the most probable,, 
that Clodius actually lay in wait for Milo, and contriv- 
(?d the time and place ; and that Milo's part was but 
a necessary act of self-defence. This appeared jdau- 
^blo, ^m the nature of their equipage, and the cir- 
cumstances in which they met : for though Milo*s 



f Cvm quibusdam placuisset, ita defendi criinen, inteHtci Clo- 
diniii pfo repub. fiiMse, quam formam M. Brutus secutus est in ea 
oratxme, quam pto Milone composuit, ct edidit, quamvis non egis • 
$et, Ciceroni id non placuit. Ibid. 

* litttam palam dictitabat, consulatum Milom eripi non posse, 
vitam posse. Significavit hoc scepe in senatu ^ dixit in concione. 
Quinetiam Favonio, quaerenti ex eo, qua spe fureret, Milone vivo ^ 
Respondit, triduo ilium, ad summuni quotriduo periturum. Pro 
H3. 9. 

post daem tertium gesta r«s est, quam dtxerat. lb* i6. 
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company was the more numerous, yet it was much 
more encumbered, and unfit for an engagement, than 
his adversaries ; he himself being in a chariot with his 
wife, and all her women along with him ; while CIo- 
dius with his followers was on horseback; as if pre- 
pared and equipped for fighting J. He did not pre- 
clude himself however by' this from the other plea, 
which he often takes occasion to insinuate, that if IVC- 
lo had really designed and contrived to kill Clodius, 
he would have deserved honours instead of punish- 
ment, for cutting oflT so desperate and dangerous an 
enemy to the peace and liberty of Rome *• 

In this speech for Milo, after he had shewn the fol- 
ly of paying such a regard to the idle rumours and 
forgeries of his enemies, as to give them the credit of 
an examination, he touches Pompey^s conduct and 
pretended fears, with a fine and masterly raiQery ; and, 
from a kind of prophetic foresight of what might one 



% Interim cum sciret Clodius — Iter solenne — necesssiriuin— ^Aii- 
loni esse Lanuvium— Roma ipse profectus pridie est, ut aute suum 
fundum, quod re intellectum est, insidias Miloni coUocaret — MUq 
autem cum in senatu fuisset eo dio, quoad senatus dimissus est, do- 
mum venit, calceos et vestimenta mutavit : paullisper, dum se uxor, 
lit' fit, comparat, conunoratus e^t— obvian^ fit ei Clodius expeditus 
in equp^ nulla r^ieda, nullis impedimentis, nuUis Grsecis coautibus, 
sine uxpre, qupd^unquam f^re^cum luc insidiator,— (Milo)^-M:uin 
uxore in rheda veheretur pcnulat^s, magno ij^npedimentp, ac mulic- 
bri et delicato ancillarum et pueronmi comitatu— Prp Mil. io.it. 21. 
f Quan^obrem si cruentum gladium tenens clamaret T. Aniiius, 
adeste, (}u»so, atque audite cives : P. Clodium interfeci : ejus fix- 
tores, quos nullis jam legibus, nullis judiciis fraenare poteramus, hoc 
ferro, atque hac ^cxtra a cervicibus vestiis repuli, &,c. Vos tant^ 
sceleris.i;jtorem bon mcdo honoribus nullis afficietis, sed etiam ad 
supplicium rapi patiemin^ ? Pro Mil. 2S &c. 
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day happen, addresses himself to him in a very pathe- 
tic manner. ** I could not but applaud^ says he, 

** the wonderful diligence of Pompey in these enqui- 
" ries : but, to tell you freely, what I think ; those 
" who are charged with the care of the whole repubUc, 
** are forced to hear many things, which they would 
" contemn, if they were at Uberty to do it. He could 
*• not refuse an audience to that paultry fellow, Lici-^ 
" nius, who gave the information about Milo's ser- 

" vants 1 was sent for among the first of 

*? those friends by whose advice he laid it before the 
** senate, and was, I own, in no small consternation, 
•• to see the guardian both of me and my country un- 
" der so great an apprehension ; yet I could not help 
" wondering that such credit was given to a butcher, 
" such regard to drunken slaves, and how the wound* 
" in the man's side, which seemed to be the prick on- 
" ly of a needle, could be taken for the stroke of a- 
** gladiator. But Pompey was shewing his caution, 
*' rather than his fear, and disposed to be suspicious of 
" every thing, that you might have reason to fear no- 
•* thing. There was a rumour also, that Caesar's house 
** was attacked for several hours in the night : the 
" neighbours, though in so public a place, heard no- 
" thing at all of it ; yet the affair was thought fit to 
** be enquired into. I can never suspect a man of 
" Fompey's eminent courage of being timorous ; nor 
•• yet think any caution too great in one who has ta- 
" ken upon, himself the defence of the whole repu- 
•*- blic. A senator likewise, in a full house, affirmed 
^ lately in the Capitol, that Milo had a dagger under 

L4 
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V his gown 3tt that very timet : Milo stiipt Mmself pre- 
♦* sently ia that most sacred temple, that, siace hig life 
" and manners would; not gkve him credit^ tha thing it- 
self m^t speak for him, which Was fouftd t^be hise, 
and basely forged. But if^ after all, Milo must still 

" be feared, it is no longer the affairs of Caodius^ but 
♦* your suspicions, Pompey, which we dtead : yoor 
suspicions, I say, and speak it so, that yott may hear 
me. — If those suspicions stick so; close that they are 
** never to be removed, if Italy must »ever be free 

V from new levies, nor the city from arms, widiout 
** Milo*s destruction, he would not scruple^ such k his 
•' nature and his principles, to bid ad^u to his coun- 
** try, and submit to a voluntary exile : but at taking 
♦* leave, he would call upon thee, O thou Gf eat One I 
" as he now does, to consider how uncertain and va- 
♦* riable the condition of life is ; how unsettled and in- 
** constant a thing fortune ; what unfaithfulness there 
** is in friends ; what dissimulation suited to times and 
•* circumstances ; what desertion, what cowardice in 
" our dangers, even of those wha are dearest to us : 
•* there will, there will, I say, be a time, and the day 
** will certainly come, when you, with safety still, I 
" hope, to your fortunes, though changed perhaps by 
♦* some turn of the common times, which, as expeti- 
** ence shews, will often happen to us all, may want 
♦* the affection of the friendliest, the fideEty of the 
•* worthiest, the courage of the bn^vest man Kvteg/* 
8t'c. * 
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Of bae and ifty judges who sat upon Milo, thirteen 
ctfily ftcquitted', and thiity-eight condemned him : the 
Totes were usually given by ballot ; liut Gato, who 
absolved him, chose to give his vote openly ; and ** if 
*^ he had done it earUer," says Velleius^ '• would have 
" drawn others after him, since all were convinced 
•* that he who was killed was, of all who had ever liv- 
*' ed, the most pernicious enemy to his country, and 
'* to all good men f .*' Milo went into exik at Mar- 
seiUes a few days aftei^ his condemnation : his debts 
were so great that he was glad to retire the sooner 
ftmn the importunity of his creditors, for whose satis^ 
Action his whole estate was sold by public auction. 
Here Cicero still continued his care for him, and in 
concert with IVfflo^s friends, ordered one of his wife'3 
freed men, Phi&>timus, to assist at the sale, and to 
purchase the greatest part of the eflfects, in order to 
dispose of them afterwards to the best advantage, for 
the benefit of Milo and his wife Fausta, if any thing 
could bq saved for them. But his intended service 
y/^ not so well relished by Milo, as he expected ; foF 
Fhilotm^u^ was suspected of playing the knave, and 
§ccretin^ part of the eflfect§ to his own use, which gave 
Cicero great uneasiness, so that he pressed Atticus 
and CaeUus to enquire into the matter very narrowly, 
aod oblige Philotimus '* to give satisfaction to Milo's 
* fnends, and to see especially that his own reputa- 



f M. Cato palam lata absolvit sententia, quam n maturius tu- 
n Bssel, non defmssent qui sequerentur exemplum, probareRtqtM 
eum ciTem occisum, quo nemo penuciosier mp. ifequf bonis haii^ 
inicior viaicratd  , V ^ll. p. 2. 47. 
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•* tion did not suffer by the management of his ser- 
" vant f /* Through this whole struggle about Milo^ 
Pompey treated Cicero with great humanity : he as- 
' signed him a " guard at the trial, forgave all his k- 
'^ hours for his friend, though in opposition to himself; 
*' and, so far from resenting what he did, would not 
** suffer other peoples resentments to hurt him X^ 

The next trial before the same tribunal, and for the 
same crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of Milo'a confi- 
dents, charged with being the ringleader, in storming 
the house, and killing Clodius : he was defended also 
by Cicero, and acquitted only by one vote ; but be- 
ing accused a second time on the same account, 
though for a different feet, and again defended by Ci- 
cero, he was acquitted by a great majority* But Sex., 
Clodius, the captain of the other side, had not the 
luck to escape so well, but was condemned and ba- 
nished, with several others of that faction, to the great 



f Concilium meum hoc fuerat, primiun ut in potentate nostra rei^ 
esset, ne ilium malus emptor et alienus mancipiss, quae permulta se- 
cum habet, spoliaret : deinde ut Faustae, cui cautum ille volnisset, 
ratum esset. £rat etiam illud, ut ipsi nos, si quid servari posset, 
quam facillime $ervaremus. Nunc rem totam perspicias velim— 
Si ille queritur— Si idem Fausta vult, Philotimus, ut ego ei co- 
ram dixeram, mihique ille receperat, ne sit invito Milone in bo« 
nis Ad Att. 5. 8, it. 6. 4. 

Quod ad Philotimi liberti ofHcium et bona Milonis attinet, dedi- 
mus operam ut et Philotimus quam honestissime Miloni absenti, e-. 
jysque necessariis' satisfaceret, et secundum ejus fidem et seduUta-. 
tem existimatio tua conservaretur.— Ep. Fam. 8.3. 

X Qua humanitate tulit contentionem meam pro Milone, advciv 
sante interdum actionibus suis \ Quo studio providit, ne quae me^ 
illius temporis invidia attingeret ? Cum me consilio, turn ^uctoiv, 
tate, cum annis denique texit suis-F-Ib. 3. iq. 
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J07 of the dty, for burning the senate-hquse, and the 
9ther violences committed upon Clodius's death *. 



A.TJtb.jou Qcss* Gow^^Cn. Paanpu MagpiM IIL Q^Ccta McteL Sc^. 

PoRtPEY, no sooner published his new law against 
bribery, than the late consular candidates, Scipio and 
Hypsaeus were severally impeached upon it ; and be- 
ing both of them notoriously guilty, were in great dan- 
ger of being condemned : but Pompey, calling the bo- 
dy of the judges together, begged it of them as a fa- 
vour, that, out of the great number of state criminals, 
they would remit Scipio to him : whom, after he had 
rescued from this prosecution, he declared his col- 
league in the consulship, for the last five months of 
the year ; having first made him his father-in-law by 
marrying his daughter Cornelia. The other candi- 
date, Hypseeusy was left to the mercy of the law ; and 
being likely to fare the worse for Scipio's escape, and 
to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, he watch- 
ed an opportunity of access to Pompey, as he was com- 
ing out of his bath, and throwing himself at his feet, 
implored his protection : but though he had been his 
quaestor, and ever obsequious to his will, yet Pompey 
is said to have thrust him away with great haughtiness 
and inhumanity, telling him coldly, that he would on- 
ly spoil his supper by detaining him f . 



* AscoQ. Argum. pro Milon.— 

f Cn. a\item Pompeius quam insolenter ? Qui balnco egressus, 
ante pedes suos prostratum Hypsaeum ambitus reum et nobilem n* 
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Before the end of the year, Cicera Had some amende 
for the loss dP his friend Milo, by thf^ condemnatmi 
^nd banishment of two of the tribunes, the common 
enemies of them both, (^ Pompcius Rufus, and T, 
Munattus Planciu Bursa, for the Tioknces c^ their tii- 
bunate, and burning the senate-house. As soon as 
their office expired, Caelius accused the first ; and Ci^ 
cero himself the second; the only cause, excepting 
that of Verrcs, in which he ever acted the part of an 
accuser. But Bursa hid deserved it, both for his pub- 
lie behaviour in his office, and his person^ injuries tp. 
Cicero ; who had defended and preserved him in 4 
former triaL He depended on Pompey'^ saving him ; 
93xd had no apprehension of danger, since Fompey un- 
dertook to plead his cause, before judges of his own 
appointing ; yet, by Cicero's vigour in managing the^ 
prosecution, he was condemned by an unanimous vot^ 
of the whole bench f . Cicero was highly pleased with, 
this success, as he ^goifies in a letter to his friend Mar 
rius, which will eii^plain the motives gf his conduct 
^it. 

^ I know very well,** says he, " that you rejoice at 
^* Bursa's fete, but yoq congratulate me too coldly : 
•* you imagine, you tell nie, that foi^the sordidness of thqi 



nimetsibi amicum, jacentom reliquit, contui|ielio$a voce proculca-., 
turn. Nihil enim eum aliud agere, quam ut convivium suum mo- 
raretur, respondit^^-Ule vero P. ScipioBci^, socerum suuxq^ legi- 
bus noxium, (juas ipse tulerat, in maxima quidem reorum et illosr 
tnum ruina, munens loco a judicibus deposcere.— VaL Max. 9. 5« 
jit. Plutar. in. Pomp. 

f Plancum, qui omnibus teatentiis naxima vestro plausu eon- 

— — ^ 
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^* urn, I take the lefts pleasure in it : but beUerv^ me, 
^ I havi; more joy from this sentence, than fixim the 
** deadiitf my <Sinemy : ibr, hi the first place, I lo^ to 
** pursue, radMsr by a tiial, than the swotd ; rather with 
*^ the glory, than the rum of a friend ; and it pleased 
^ me extremely, to see so gteat an inclination of all 
"* hofit^ men on my ^de, against the incredible pains 
*" of one, the most eminent and powerful : and lastly, 
'^ what you will scarce think possible, I hated tins feU 
*" low worse than Clodius himself: for I had attacked 

* die one, but defended the other : and Clodius, wheti 
^ the safety of the republic was risked upon my faead^ 
"^ had something great in view, not indeed from his 
** own strength, but the help of those, who could not 
^ maintain their ground, whilst I stood firm : but this 
^ silly ape, out o£vl gaiety of heart, chose me psurticu* 
** larly for the object of his invectives ; and persuaded 
'* those, who envied me, that he would be always at 
" their service, to insult me at any watning. Wherc- 
^ f<xe I charge you to rej(»Ge in good earnest ; for it 
^ b a great victory, which we have wcm. No citittns 
^ were ever stouter than those who condemned him, 
" against so great a power of one, by whom themselves 
^ were chosen judges : which they would never have 
** done, if they had not made my cause and grief dieir 
** own. We are so distracted here by a multitude of 
^ trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is against 

• aH intercalations, that we may see you as soon as 
^ pesstbfe X* 

t £p. Fam. ?• 2. 
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Soon after the death of Clodius, Cicero seems to 
have written bis treatise on laws || ; after the example 
of Plato, whom of all writers he most loved to imitate : 
for as Plato, after he had written on government in 
general, drew up a body of laws, adapted to that jMur- 
ticular form of it, which he had been delineating-; so 
Cicero chose to deliver his political sentiments in the 
same method * ; not by translating Plato, but imitat- 
ing his manner in the explication of them. This woik 
being designed then, as a supplement, or second vo- 
lume, to his other upon the republic^ was distributed 
' probably, as that other was, into six books : for we 
meet with some quotations among the ancients, from 
the fourth and fifth ; though there are but three now 
remaining, and those in some places imperfect. In 
the first of these, he lays open " the origin of law and 
" the source of obligation ; which he derives ffom the 
" universal nature of things, or, as he explains it, from 
" the consummate reason or will of the supreme God f :" 
m the other two books, he gives a body of laws con- 
formable to his own plan and idea of a well ordered 

U Vid. dc Legib. 2. 17. 

^ Sed ut vir doctissimus fecit Plato, atque idem gravissimus phi- 
losophorum omnium, qui princeps de Repub. conscripsit, idexnque 
scparatim de legibus ejus, id mihi credo esse £iciundum— — — De £•€*- 
gib. 2. 6. 

f Hanc igitur video sapientissimonmi fuisse sententiam, legem 
neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, nee scitum aliquod esse popu*- 
lorum, sed setemimi quiddam, quod universum mundum regeret^ ini/- 
perandi prohibendique sapientia. Ita principem legem illam et ul- 
timam mentem esse dicebant, omnia ratione aut cogentis ant vetani.' 
tis Dei. — Quamobrem Ux vera atque princqis n. ratio est recta 
fViQini Jovis* lb. 2. 4. 
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citj X : first, those which lelate '' to religion and the 
^ worship of the gods ;" secondly, those which pre- 
scribe ^' the duties and powers of the several magis- 
" trates," from which the peculiar form of each govern- 
ment is denominated. These laws are generally tak- 
en " from the old constitution or custom of Rome || ;'* 
with some little variation and temperament, contrived 
to obviate the disorders to which that repubUc was 
liable, and to give it a stronger turn towards the aristo- 
cratical side ^ : in the other books which are lost, he 
had treated, as he tells us, ^ of the particular rights 
" and privileges of the Roman people f ." 

PcNtnpey was preparing an inscription this summer 
for the front of the new temple, which he had lately 
built to Venus the Conqueress, containing, as usual, 
the recital of all his titles ; but, in drawing it up, a 
question happened to be started, about t^e manner 
of expressing his third consulship ; whether it should 
be by consul tertiutn or tertio. This was referred to 
the principal critics of Rome, who could not, it seems, 
agree about it ; some of them contending for the one, 
some for the other ; so that Pompey left it to Cicero 
to decide the matter, and to inscribe what he thought 
the best. But Cicero, being unwilling to ^ve judg- 

X N08 autem quoniam — quae dc optima Repub, sentirenius, in 
%cx libris ante diximus, accommodabimus hoc tempore leges ad il- 
ium, quern probamus, civitatis statum.— ->Ib. 3. 2. 

II £t si quae forte a me hodie rogabuntur, quae non sint in nostra 
Itepub. nee fuerint, tamen erunt fere in more majorum, qui turn, ut 
lex, valebat. lb. 2. 10. 

* Nihil habui ^ sane non multum, quod putarem novandum ' in 
legibus. lb. 3. |. 

t Ih. 3, 28. 
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ceroy whose business it had been throngh life to ayoid 
them*. 

The ci^y began now to feel the tmhappj effectSi. 
both of Julians and Crassus's death, Stom the mutudr 
apprehensions and jealousies which discovered them- 
selves more and more every day between Pompey and 
Caesar ; the senate was generally in Pompey's ihte^ 
rest ; and, trusting to the name and authority of so 
great a leader, were determined to humble the pride 
and ambition of CaBsar, by recalling him from bis go- 
vernment ; whilst Caesar, on the other hand, trusting 
to the strength of his troops, resolved to keep posses^ 
sion of it in defiance of all their votes ; and, by draw- 
jog a port of his forces into the Italic or Cisalpine 
Gaul, so as to be ready at Bsiy warning to support his 
pretensions, began to alarm all Italy witfi the melan* 
choly prospect of an approaching civil war : and this 
was the situation of affiurs, when Ciceia set forward* 
towards his government of Cilida. 



* Cum et contra voluntatem bmaih et prseter opinkmem acci* 
dissety ut mihi cum imperio in piovinciam proficisci i^ccessc esset. 
£p. Fam. 3. 2. 
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J. HIS year opens to us a new scene in Cicem's life, 
and presents him in a character which he had nevef 
hefere sustained^ of the governor of a province^ and 
general of an army. These preferments were, of all 
others, the most ardently desired by the great, for the 
advantages which they afforded, both of acquiring 
power and amassing wealth : for their command, the* 
accountable to the B.aman people, was absolute and 
uncontroulable in the province ; where they kept up 
the state and pride ci sorereign princes, and had all 
the neighbouring kings paying a court to them, and 
attending their orders. If their genius was turned to 
arms, and fond of martial glory, they could never want 
a pretext for war, since it was easy to drive the sub- 
jects into rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts of 
hostility, by their oppressions and injuries, till; front 
the destruction of a number of innocent people, they 
had acquired the title of emperor^ and with it the pre* 
tension to a triumph ; without which, scarce any pro- 
ccmsul was ever known to return from a remote and 
frontier province^. Their opportimities of raising 

* While the ancient discipline of the republic subsisted, no ge- 
neral could pretend to a triumph, who had not enlarged the bounds 
of the empire by his conquests, and kiUed at least five thousand e- 
nemies in battle, without any considerable loss of his own sbldiefsi 
This was expressly enacted by an old law : in support of which 
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money were as immense as their power, and bounded 
only by their own appetites : the appointments from 
the treasm*y, for their equipage, plate, and necessary 
furniture, to near a hundred and fifty thousand pounds * : 
and, besides the revenues of kingdoms and pay oS. ar- 
mies, of which they had the arbitrary management, 
they could exact what contributions they pleased, not 
only from the cities of their own jurisdiction, but from 
all the states and princes around them, who were un- 
der the protection of Rome. But while their prima- 
ry care was to enrich themselves, they carried out with 
them always a band of hungry friends and dependents, 
as their lieutenants, tribunes, praefects, with a crew of 
fneed-men and favourite slaves, who were all likewise 
to be enriched by^ the spoils of the province, and the 
sale of their master's favours. Hence flowed all those 
accusations and trials for the plunder of the subjects, 
of which we read so much in the Roman writers : for, 
as few or none of the proconsuls behaved themselves 
with that exact justice, as to leave no room for com- 
plaint, so the factions of the city, and the quarrels of 



.a second was afterwards provided, that made it penal for any of their 
triumphant commanders to give a false account of the number of 
'slain, cither on the enemy's side, or their own \ and obliged tHezn, 
'upon their entrance into, the city, to talLe an oath before the quaes- 
tors or public treasurers, that the accounts which they had sent to 
the senate of each number, were true. ' [Val. Max. 2. 8-] Btit 
these laws had long been neglected and treated as obsolete; and 
the honour of a triumph usually granted, by intrigue and faction, 
to every general of any credit, who had gained some little advan- 
tage against pirates or fugitives, or repelled the incursions of the 
wild barbarians, \^ho bordered upon the distant provinces* 

* Nonne HS. centles et octagies— quasi vasarii nomine— ex ae- 
rario tibi attributum, Romse in qua&stu reliquisti ? In Pison. 35. 
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families, subsisting from former impeachments, general- 
I7 excited some or other to revenge the affront in kind» 
bj undertaking the cause of an injured province, and 
dressing up an impeachment against their enemy • 

But whatever benefit or glory this government seem- 
ed to offer, it had no charms for Cicero : the thing it- 
self was disagreeable to his temper *, nor worthy of 
tiiose talents which were formed to sit at the helm, 
and shine in the admiuistration of the whole republic : 
^ that he considered it only as an honourable exile, 
or a burthen imposed by his country, to which his du- 
ty obliged him to submit. His first care therefore, was 
to provide, that his command might not be prolong- 
ed to him beyond the usual term of a year; which was 
frequently done, when the necessities of the province, 
the character of the man, the intrigues of parties, or 
the hurry of other business at home, left the senate 
neither leisure nor inclination to think of changing the 
governor : and this was the more likely to happen at 
present, through the scarcity of magistrates, who were 
now left capable by the late law of succeeding him. 
Before his departure, therefore, he solicited all hi^ 
friends, not to suffer such a mortification to fell upon 
him ; and, after he was gone, scarce wrote a single let-- 
tcr to Rome, without urging the same request in the 
most pressing terms : in his first to Atticus, withiu 



* Tojtum negotium non est digpum viribus nostrib, qui majooi 
onera in rep. sustinere et possim et soleam. £p. fam. 2. xi. 

O rem minime aptam meis moribus, &c. Ad Att. 5. lo. 

Sed est incredibile, quam me negotii tcedeat, non habet satis mag<% 
>pn| campum iUc tibi non ignotus cursus anlmi meL lb.' 15. 

•"  . - M3 
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three days from their parting : " Do not tmagine^^ wji 
:ke, '' that I have any other coodolatioa in thk greit 
*' trouhle, than the hopes that it wiU not be contina- 
f* ed beyond the year : many, who judge of me by a* 
*• thers, do not take me to 'ht in ^eamest ; but you, 
** who know me, will use all your diligence, eqiecial- 
•* ly when the affair is to come on *.** 

He left the city about the first of May, 4ittended by 
fajs brother and their two sons : for Quintus had quit- 
ted his commission tmder Caesar, in order to accom- 
pany him into Cilicia, in the same capacity of his lieu- 
tenant. Atticus had desired him, before he left Ita- 
ly, to admonish his brother, to shew more complaistoce 
and affection to his wife Pomponia^ who had been com^ 
plaining to himi of her husband's peevishness and chur- 
lish carriage ; and, lest Cicero should forget it, he pot 
him in mind again by a letter to him on the road, tluit^ 
since all the family were to be together in the coun- 
try, on this occasion of his going abroad^ he would perr 
suade Quintus to leave his wife at least in good hu«- 
mour at their parting : in relation to which, Cicero 
sends him the following account of what passed. 

** When I arrived at Arpinum, and my brother was 

-^* come to me, our first and chief discoin^e waaon you j 

^* which gave me an opportimity of falling upon the 

'* affair of your sister, winch you and I had talked o- 

^ ver together at Tusculum : I never saw any thing 

* Noli putare imhi siliam consolationem esse liujus ingentis xn<v 
lestiae, nisi quod spero non longiorem anno fore. Hoc me ita ^eUe 
itiulti non credunt ex consuetudme alionim. Tu, qui scis, omnetg 
.flUij^eotiam adhibebis^ ^um scilicit, cum id jigi debehit. ^^2^ 
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** SO mild and moderate as my brother was, withoiat * 
** giving the least hint 0/ his ever having had any real 
** cause of offence from her. The next morning we 
" left Arpinum ; and that day being a festival, Quin^- 
** tus was obliged to spend it at Arcanum, where I dm- 
** ed with bim. but went on afterwards to Aqiiinum : 
*' You know this villa of his : as soon as we came thi. 
^ ther, Quintus said to his wife, in the civilest terms, 
" * Do you, Pomponia, invite the women, and I will 
" * send to the men :* — ^(nothing, as far as I saw, could 
" be said more obligingly, either in his words or man- 
** ner) — to which Ae replied, so as we all might hear 
^ it, • I am but a stranger here myself :' referring, I 
" guess, to my brother's having sent Statins before us 
" to order the dinmer : upon which,—-* See,* says my 
^ brother to m^, * what I am forced to bear every 
^* * day.' This, you will say, was no great matter. 
*• Yes, truly, great enough to give me much concern ; 
** to ^ee tier reply so absurdly and fiercely, both in her 
*' words and looks : but I dissembled my uneasiness. 
** When we sat down to dinner, sh^ would not sit 
" down with us : and when Quintus sent her several 
^* things from the table, she sent them all back : in 
" short, nothing could be milder than my brother, or 
•< ruder than your sister : yet I omit many particulars, 
" which gave more trouble to me than to Quintus him- 
^ self. I went away to Aquinum ; he staid at Area- 
** num : but when he came to me early the next morn- 
** ing, he told me, that she refused to lye with him 
** that night ; and, at their parting, continued in the 
^ same hvunour in which I had seen her. In a word, 

. M4 
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** you may let her know from me, that, in my opinion, 
** the fault was all on her side that day. I have beeq 
♦* longer, perhaps, than was necessary, in my narrative, 
^* to let you see that there is occasion also on your 
^* part for advice and admonition *." 

One cannot help observing from this little incident, 
what is confirmed by innt^merable instances in the 
Roman story, that' the freedom of a divorce, which 
was indulged without restraint at Rome, to the ca- 
price of either party, gave no advantage of comfort to 
the matrimonial state ; but, on the contrary, seems tf 
have encouraged rather a mutual perverseoess and 
obstinacy ; since, upon any little disgust, or obstnic* 
tion given to their follies, the expedient of a change 
was ready always to flatter them with the hopes of 
better success in another trial : for there npver was an 
age or country, where there was so profligate aeon- 
tempt and violation of the nuptial b<Hid, or so much 
lewdness and infidelity yi the great of both sexes, as 
at this time in |lome. 

Cicero spent a few days a^ he passed forward, at 
his Cuman \'illa, near B^, where theye was such a 
resort of company to him, that he had^ he says, a kind 
pf a little Rome qbout him : Hprtensius came among 
the rest, though much out of health, to pay his comr 
pliments, and wish him a good voyage, and, at taking- 
^eave, when he aske^, what commands he had for him 
in his absence, Cicero begged of him only to use all 
bis authority, to hinder lais government from being; 

* Ad Att. 5. I, 
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prolonged to him *. In sixteen days from Rome 
he arrived at Tarentmn, where he had promised 
to make a visit to Pompej, who was taking tha 
benefit of that soft air, for the recovery of his 
health, at one of his villas in those parts ; and had 
invited and pressed Cicero to spend some days with 
him upon his journey : they proposed great satisfac- 
tion on both sides from this interview, for the oppor- 
tunity of conferring together with all freedom, on the 
•present state of the republic, which was to be their 
subject: though Cicero expected also to get some 
lessons of the military kind, from this renowned com- 
mander. He promised Atticus an account of this 
conference ; but the particulars being too delicate to 
be communicated by letters, he acquainted him only 
fa general, that he found Pompey an excellent citi- 
zen, and provided for all events which could possibly 
be apprehended f. 

After three days stay with Pompey, he proceeded 
to Brundisiiun; where he was detained for twelve 



* In Cumanq cum essem, venit ad me, quod mihi pergratum 
fiut, nostct Hortensius : cui, deposccnti mea mandata, caetera uni- 
verse mandavi ^ illud proprie, ne pateretur, quantum esset in ipso, 
pforogari nobis provinciam.-— habuimus in Cumano quasi pusillam 
Romam : tanta erat in his locis multitudo.— ib. 2. 

f Nos Tarenti, qups cum Pompeio imxiyuf de repu2>« habuerimus 
ad te perscribemus-^ib. 5. 
Tarentum veni a. d. xv Kal* Jwn. quod Fontinium statueram ex- 
pectare, commodissiouiA duxi dies eos-— cum Pompeio consumere : 
eoqoe mstgM, qitod ei gratum esse id videbam, qui etiam a me peti- 
cnc, fit secum et apud se essem quotidie : quod concessi Hbenter 
multos enim ejus prseclaros de repub. sennones accipiam ; instniair 
etiam consiliis idoneb ad hoc nostrum negotium.-r-ib. 6. 

Ego, com tnduum cum Pompeio et apud Pompeium fuissem, 
proficiscebar Brundimun*— >Civem iUum egregium relinquebami e^ 
f^ hsec, quse timentur, propulsanda paratissimuQi^<— ib, 7. 
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^ys by a slight indiapositiail, and the expectatkm of 
im principal officers, particularlj of his lieutenaot 
.FoQtiaius, aa experienced leaderi the ^aa^e who had 
triumphed over the Allobroges ; and on whose skill 
he chiefly depended in his martial affairs. From 
Bnmdisiumf ))e sailed to Actiimi, on the fifteenth of 
June ; whence, partly by aea, and partly by land, he 
arrived at Athoti) opt the twenty-sixth *, Here he 
lodged in the. house of Aristus, the principal professor 
pf the Academy ; and his brother not £ir from him, 
with Xeno, another celebrated philosofiier of Epicu* 
rus's school : they spent their time here very agreea- 
bly ; at home, in philcftc^hical disquisitioqs ; abroad, 
in viewing the buildings and antiquities of the jdacc;, 
with which Cicero was much delighted : there were 
several other men of learning, both Greeks and Ro* 
mans, of the party ; especially Callus Caninius and 
FatrOy an eminent Epicurean, and intimate friend of 
Atricus f « 

There lived at this time in exile at Athens, C« 
Memmius, banished upon a conviction cf bribery, in 
his suit for the consulship ; who, the day before Cice- 
ro's arrival, happened to go away to Mitylenc. The 
figure which he had bom in Rome, gave him autho- 
rity in Athens ; and the council of Areopagus bad 



» Ad Att, 5. 8, 9, 

f Valde me Athene dekctarunt : utbs duntaxat, et uriMS ortiA- 
mentum, et hominum sunore9 in te, et in not qufladaa bftaev«4eiitia \ 
«ed multum et philosophia— si quid est, est in Aristo apod qne^ 
ctam, ,nam Xenonem tuufn— -Qginto concesKram— |d Att. 5. x^ 
£p. £uu. 2. 8. 13. 1. 
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^iBQted him a piece of ground to build upcxi, whem 
£picurus IcHmerly livjed, and where there still remain* 
ed the old ruins pf his walls. But this grant had giy* 
en great offeaoe to the whole body of the Epicureans, 
to see the remains of tb^ master in danger of being 
destroyed. They had wiitten to Cicero at Rome, tQ 
beg him to intercede with Memmius^ to iconsent to % 
revocation of it ; and now at Athens, Xeno and Patro 
renewed their instatices, and prevailed with him to 
write about it, in the most e&ctual manner; for 
though Memmius had laid aside his design of building, 
the Areopagites would ?D0t recal their decree without 
Ins leave *. Cicero's letter i$ drawn with much art 
and accuracy : he kughs at the tiilling zeal of these 
philosophers, for the old rubbish and paidtry ruins of 
tiieir fbunder, yet earnestly presses Memmius, to in- 
dulge them in a pi^judicc, <:ontracted through weak* 
ness, not wickedness ; and though he professes an ut« 
ter dislike of theu* .philost^hy, yet he recommends 
^them, as honest, agreeable, friendly men, for whom he 
uwtertained the highest esteem f . From this letter 
one may observe, that the greatest difference in philo- 
sophy, made no difference of friendship among the 
great of these times. There was not a more declared 
.enemy to ^Epicurus's doctrine than Cicero : he thought 



* Visum est Xenoni, tt po6t, ips! Patroni, me ad Memniium 

:9Cfibefe, qui pridie tjaesa eeo Atbenai veni, Mitylenas profrctus e* 

•rat,— iMm enifn dubitabat Acno, quin ab Areopagitis invito Meni- 

|mo impetraii non posset. Memmius autem sedificandi consilium 

^bjccisaet, sed erat Patrpni irattts, hsucjiwt scxxpri ad cum accurate-— 

^14 Att. 5. J I. 

^ £p. &m. 13. x« ^ 
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it destructive of morality, and pernicious to society j 
but he charged this consequence to the principles, not 
the professors of them ; with many of whom he held 
the strictest intimacy ; and found them to be worthy, 
virtuous, generous friends, and lovers of their country : 
there is a jocose letter to Trebatius, when he was with 
Caesar hi Gaul, upon his turning Epicurean, which will 
help to confirm this reflection, 

Cicero to Trebatius. 

" I was wondering, why you had given over writing 
^* to me ; till Pansa informed me that you were turn- 
•* ed Epicureap. O ra^re cwip ! wh^t would you have 
*• done if I had sent you to Tareqtum, instead of Sa- 
" merobriva ? I began to think the worse cf you, ever 
" since you made my friend Seius your pattern. But 
" with what face will you now pretend to practise the 
** law, when you are to do every thing for your owxi 
" interest, and not for your client's ? and what will 
** become of th^t old form, ^d test of fidelity ; as true 
" men ought to act truly, with one another ? what law 
** would you allege for the distribution pf common 
rig|it, when nothing can be conunon with those 
who meits\ire all things by thw pleasure ? with what 
fece can you swear by Jupiter ; when Jupiter, you 
" know, can never be angry with any man ? and what 
. •• will become of your people of Ulubrae ; since you d^ 
" not allow a wise man to meddle with politics ? 
." wherefore, if you are really gone oflf from us, I am 
" sorry for it j but if it be convenient to pay this comri 
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**. pliment to Pansa, I forgive you ; on condition, how- 
** ever, that you write me word what you are doing, 
« and what you would have me do for you here {.** 
The change of principles in Trebatius, though equiva- 
lent in effect to a change of religion with us, made no 
alteration in Cicero's affection for him. This was the 
dictate of reason to the best and wisest of the hea- 
thens ; and may serve to expose the rashness of those 
zealots, who, with the light of a most divine aiid bene- 
volent religion, are perpetually insulting and perse- 
cuting their fellow Christians, for differences of opi- 
nion, which, for the most part, art merely speculative, 
and without any influence on life, or the good and 
happiness of civil society. 

After ten days spent at Athens, where Pontinius at 
last joined him, ' Cicero set sail towards Asia« Upon 
leaving Italy, he had charged his friend Caelius with 
the task of sending him the news of Rome ; which 
Cadius performed very punctually, in a series of let- 
ters, which make a valuable part in the collection of 
Jus familiar epistles : they are polite and entertaining ; 
foU of wit and spirit ; yet not flowing with that easy 
turn, and elegance of expression, which we always 
find in Cicero's. The first of them, with Cicero's an- 
swer, will give us a specimen of the rest. 

M. C^nus to M. Cicero. 

" According to my promise at parting, to send you 
** an account of all the news of the town, I have pro- 



% £p. fam. 7. 12. 
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^ Tided one to collect it for jou so {KmctuaUjv ^urt^ I' 
^ am afraid lest yon sbould think mj <)ilifpsQce at hst 
^ too minute : but I know h»w cuiio« you are ; and 
how agreeable it i3 to all, who aie aibroad, to be in- 
formed of esrery thing that passes at hoBie, tboiigk 
^ ever so trifling, I beg of jou^ however^ not to con- 
^ demn me of arrogance, for deputmg anotbo* to this 
*" task : since, as busy as I now am, and as hzy as yott 
^ kxkow me to be in writing, it would be the greatest 
*^ pleasure to me, to be esnployed in any thing that 
** reviTes the remembrance of you : but tlie paoqaet 
'* itself, which I haire sent, will, I imagine, readily e9&- 
^ cuse me : for what leisure would it require, not only 
*^ to transcribe, but to attend even to the contatts cf 
** it ? there are all the decrees of the senate, e<fiets, 
<' plays, rumours : if the sample does not please yw, 
^ pray let me know it, that I may not give you troa- 
*' ble, at my cost. If any thing important happens in 
'^ the republic, above the reach of these hadmey wri- 
** tecs, I will send you an account of it mjrself; in what 
*^ manner it was transacted ; what speculatkms am rai- 
^ sed upon it ; what effects apprehended : at present, 
^ there is no great ^pectation of any thing : as to 
*^ those rmnours, which were so warm at Cumse, of as- 
** sembling the colcmies beyond the Fb, when I came 
*^ to Rome, I heard not a syllable about them. Mar- 
t* cellus, too, because he has not yet made any motion 
^^ for a successor to the two Gauls, but puts it off, as he 
" told me himself, to the first of June, has revived the 
** same talk concerning him, which was stirring whoi 
*' we were at Rome tpgether. If you «aw Fompey, 
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^ as jou designed to do, pray send me word, in what 
^ temper you foxmd him ; what conversation he had 
** with you ; what inclination he shewed : for he is apt 
^ to think one thing, and say another, yet has not wit 
** enough to conceal what he really means. As for 
^ CaBsar, there ate many ugly reports about hkn ; but 

* ]Hropagated only in whispers : some say, that he has 
^ lost aU his hotse ; which I take indeed to be true : 
** others, that the seventh legion has been beaten ; and 

* that he himself is besieged by the Belkyfad ; and 
^ cut off fiom the rest of his army. There is nothing 
** yet cereain ; nor ate these uncertain stories publicly 

* talked of; but among the few, whom you know, 
^ toid openly, by way of secrets : Domitius never 
** madtions them, without clapping his hand to his 
^ mouth. On the twenty-first of May, the mob un- 
" der the rostra sent about a report, (may it fidl on 
** their own heads) which was warmly propagated 
^ through the ferum and the whde city, that you 
^ were kOkd updn the road by (^ Fompehu: but I, 
^ who knew him to be then at Bauli, and in such a 
** starving condition that I could not help pitying 
^ him, beii>g forced to turn jutot for his bread, was not 

coacemed about it ; and wished only, that if any 
real dangers direatened you, we might be quit for 
M this lie ! your fiiend Plancus Bursa is at Ravenna ; 
** where he has had a large donative from Caesar ; but 
^ b not yet easy, nor well provided. Your books on 
^ government are applauded by all people *. 
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M. T. Cicero, Proconsul, to M, Cjejlivs. . 

*^ How ! was it this, think you, that I charged jou 
*' with ; to send me the matches of gladiators ; the 
^ adjournments of causes ; and Chrestus's news-let-* 
'^ ter ; and what nobody dares mention to me when 
** at Rome ? See, how much I ascribe to you in my 
•* judgment : nor indeed without reason, for I have 
** never yet met with a better head for politics ; I 
" would not have you write what passes every day in 
** public, though ever so important, unless it happen 
" to affect myself : others will write it ; many bring 
*^ accountsf of it ; and fame itself convey a great part 
** to me : I expect from you, neither the past, nor the 
'* present ; but as from one, who sees a great way be- 
" fore him, the future only ; that when I have befcve 
** me in your letters the plan of the republic, I may 
** be able to judge what a sort of edifice it will be« 
'^ Nor have I hitherto indeed any cause to complain 
** of you : for nothing has yet happened, which you 
'' could foresee better than any of us ; especially my- 
" self, who spent several days with Pompey, in con- 
" versing on nothing else but the republic ; which it 
" is neither possible nor proper for me to explain by 
** letter : take tliis only from me : that Pompey is an 
" excellent citizen, prepared, both with courage and 
*' coimsel, £at all events which can be foreseen : where- 
" fore, give yourself up to the man ; believe me, he 
'^ will embrace you ; for he now holds the same opi- 
*< nion with us, of good and bad citizens. After I had 
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** been ten dayS at Athens where our friend Gallus 
** Ganinius was much with me, I left it on the sixtU 
** of Juljr, when I sent away this letter : as I earnest-^ 
•* I7 recommend all my affairs to you, so nothing 
•* more particularly, than that the time of my proving 
•' cial command be not prolonged : this is every thing 
* to me ; which^ when, and how, and by whoni it ii 
'^ to be mahaged, you will be the best able to c<hi-> 
"trive. Adieu*;*' 

He landed f^ Ephesus on the twenty-second of Ju« 
ly, after a slow but safe passage of fifteen days ; the 
tediqu^ess of which was agreeably relieved by touch-* 
ing on the way at several islands of the i^ean sea^ 
€^ which he sends a kind of journal to Atticus f* 
'Mstny deputations from the cities of Asia, and a great 
c(»course of people canie to meet him as far as Sa^ 
mos ; but a much greater still was expecting his land-^ 
ing at Ephesus : ' the Greeks flocked eagerly from all 
parts, to see a man so celebrated through the empire^ 
for the fame of his learning and eloquence ; so that all 
fais boasting^i as he merrily sayS4 of many years past^ 
were now brought to the test |. After reposing him- 
self for three days at Ephesus, h^ marched fbrwafd 
towards his province ; and on the last of Jiily, arrived 



• * -- - ■» ■' >— -— - - - ,, 



• Ep. fam. 2. 8. 

•f Ephesum yenimus d* d. xi. I^al. S^xt.-^ad Att; 5. I3*vid. iu 
lb. i^. 

^ De eoncursu legationtim, privatorum, et de incredibili tuultitu- 
dine, quae mihi jam Sami, sed mirabilem in modum Ephesi prsesto 
fuit, aut tc audisse puto ex quo te intcUigcrc certo scio molto* 
nvB axmo^um ostcntationes in«as nunc in discrimen esse adductas-^ 
ib. 13. 
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at Laodicea, one of the capital cities of his jurisdiction. 
Froin this moment ^he date of his govemment com- 
menced ; which he bids Atticos take notice of^ that 
he might know how to compute the precise extent of 
his annual term ^i 

It was Cicero's resolution, in this provincial cofn^ 
nand, to practise those admirable rules which he had 
drawn up formerly for his brother ; and from ah em- 
ployment wholly tedious and disagreeable to him to 
derive fresh glory upon his character, by leaving the 
innocence and integrity of his administration, as a pat- 
tern of governing to all succeeding proconsuls. It 
had always been the custom, when ^ny goteraon 
went abroad to their jHrovinceS, that the countries, 
through which they passed, should defhiy all the 
charges of their journey : but Cicero no sooner set 
hk foot on foreign ground, than he forbade all ex- 
pence whatsoever, public or private, to be made either 
upon himself, or any of his company ; which raised a 
great admiratimi of him in all the cities of Greece f • 
In Asia, he did the same ; not suffering his officers to 



* Laodioeam veni prid* Kal. Sextlles. Ex hoc die clavum m* 
ni movebis. lb. 15. 

•|. £go— -quotidie meditor, prseciplo fneis; faciam denique ut 
Biunma modestia et summa abstinentia munus hoc extraorditiariom 
traducamus.— ib. 9. 

Adhuc sumptus nee in me aut publice aut privattm, nee in quefU' 
quam comituxn. Nihil accipitur lege Julia, nihil ab hospite, per- 
suasum est omnibus meis serviendum esse famas mese. Belle ad- 
huc* Hoc animadversum Graecorum laude et multo semone cele- 
bratun lb. xo. 

N06 adhuc iter per Graeciam summa cum admiratione fecimiis* 
lb. zi. 
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accept what was due to them even b j law ; fisvag^ 
and wood for firing, nor anything dse, but mere 
house-room, with fourbed^; which fae remitted also^ 
as oft as it w^ practicable, and obliged them to lodge 
in their tents ; and by his example and constant ex^ 
hortations brought his lieutenants, tribunes, and pras^ 
fects, so fully into his measures, that tbey all concur- 
red with hhn, he says, woaderfi;dly, in a jeakus ccni^ 
cem for his honour ^^ 

Being desirous to put himself at the head ^ his 8r-« 
my, be&re the season of action was over, he spKit fast 
little time in visitimg the cities of his junsdiction, se^ 
serving the mnter monliLs fer setding the dxolnffiurs 
of the province f . He went therefore to the camp, 
at Iconium in Lycaonia, about the twenty-feuath of 
August ; where he had no sooner reviewed the troops, 
tfasm he received an account from Antiochus, king 
of Comagene, which was confirmed &om the jodier 
princes of those parts, that die Pardnasis had pa9se4 
the Eupiirates with a mighty force, in ocder to invad« 
the Roman territory under the conduct of Paoorus the 
king's son. Upon this news, he marched towards Ci* 

* Levimtttr niiserae cmtates, quod nuUus sit smttpha in A08,ne- 
que in quemqnain. Scito, non modo nos foemuoL, aut quod lege 
Julia dari sokt non acdpere, sed ne ligna q1ude^^ nee .prarter qua^ 
tuor lectQ6, et tectum, quemqugm acmpere quidquam : muiltis lods 
ne tedtum quidem, Jtt in tabemaculo manexe plerumqoe-vad Att. 

5. x6. ^ ^ ^ . , . » 

Ut nuQiis tcruncitts insumatur in qucmquam ^ id sit ctiani «t le* 
gatomm et tribononmi 'et prtefectonim diligentia* Mam onmcs 
mixifice €Vft^i)iM^tf glozisB mee^lb. 17* • 

^ £rat vaSibi m animo recta profidici ad exerckum, sBstivoB mea-* 
ses reEquos xct militari dare, lubemos juiisdictioni— ib« X4« 

N 2 
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Kcia, to secure his province from the inroads of the e- 
nemy, or any commotions within : but as all access to 
it was difficult, except on the side of Cappadocia, an 
open country, and not well provided ; he took his 
route through that kingdom, and encamped in that 
part of it which bordered upon Cilicia, near to the 
town of Cybistra, at the foot of mount Taurus. His 
army, as it is said above, consisted of about twelve 
thousand foot, and two thousand six hundred horse, 
besides the auxiliary troops of the neighbouring states, 
and especially of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most 
faithful ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular fiiend ; 
whose whole forces he could depend upon at any 
waning *. 

While he lay in his camp, he had an opportunity 
of executing a special commission with which he was 
charged by the senate ; to take Ariobarzanes, king 
of Cappadocia, under his particular protection ; and 
provide for the security of his person and government : 
in honour of whom the senate had decreed, what they 
had never done before to any foreign prince, that his 
safety was of great concern to the senate and people 



* In castra veni a. d. ^ii. Kal. Sept* ad d. iii. exercitum lustra- 
▼it. £z bis castris cum graves de Parthis nuncii venlrent, perrexi 
in Ciliciam, per Cappadocise partem earn, qtue Ciliciam attingit-^ 

Regis Antiochi Comageni legati primi mihi nuncianmt Par* 
thorum magnas copias Euphratem transire toepisse.— — Cum ex- 
ercitum in Ciliciam ducerem->-mihi Uterse redditse sunt a Tarcou- 
dimoto, qui fidelissimus socius trans Taurum Populi Rom. existiina- 
tur. Pacorum Orodi Regis Partborum filium, cum permagno equi- 
tatu tsansisse Euphratem, &c. £p. fam. 15. i. ' 

Eodem die ab Jamblicho, Pbylarcho Aralnim^—littcrsBdc dsdom 
rebus, &o. 
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of Rome. His father had been killed by the treache- 
ly of his subjects, and a conspiracy of the same kind 
was apprehended against the son : Cicero, therefore, 
in a council of his officers, gave the king an account 
of the dcc^e of the senate, and that, in consequence 
of it, he was then ready to assist him with his troops 
and authority in 3,11^ measures that should be concert- 
ed for the safety and quiet of his kingdom. — The king, 
after great professions of his thanks and duty to the 
senate for the honour of their decree, and to Cicero 
himself for his care in the execution of it, said, that 
he knew no occasion for giving him any particular 
trouble ^t that time ; nor had any suspicion of any de- 
sign against his life or crown : Upon which Cicero, af- 
ter congratulating him upon the tranquillity of his af- 
fairs, advised hiin, however, to remember his father's 
fate, and, from the admonition of the senate, to be par- 
ticularly vigilant in the care of his person; and so they 
parted. But>the next morning the king returned ear- 
ly to the camp, attended by his brother and counsel- 
lors, and with many tears implored the protection of 
Cicero, and the benefit of the senate's decree ; declar- 
ing, " that he had received imdoubted intelligence of 
*! a plot, which those, who were privy to it, durst not 
*' venture to discover till Cicero's arrival in the coun- 
*' try, but, trusting to his authority, had now given full 
** information of it ; and that his brother, who was pre- 
** sent, and ready to confirm what he said, had been 
*' sollicited to enter into it by the oflfer of the crown : 

f* he begged, therefore, that some of Cicero's troops 

N5 
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^ might be left with him for his better gOard and de^ 
** fence. Cicero told him, that, under the present a- 
*' larm of the Parthian war, he could not possibly lend 
** him any part of his army ; that since the consjm* 
** cy was detected, his own forces would be sufficient 
'' for preventing the effects of it ; that he should learn 
♦* to act the king, by shewing a proper concern for 
^* his own life, and exert his regal power in punishing 
*^ the authors of the plot, and pardoning all the rest; 
*^ that, he need not apprehend any farther danger, 
^* when his people were acquainted with the senate's 
^* decree, and saw a Roman army so near to them, and 
** ready to put it in execution :" and, having thus en- 
couraged and comforted the king, he marched to- 
wards CiUf:ia, and gave an account of this accident, 
and of the motions of the Parthians, in two public 
letters to the consuls and the senate : he added a pri- 
vate letter to Cato, who was a particular &vourer and 
patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed him, 
♦* that he had not only secured the king*s person fiom 
^ any attempt, but had taken care that he should 
•* reign for the future with honour and dignity, by 
*' restoring to his favour and service his old counsel- 
** lors, whom Cato had reconunended, and who had 
♦* been disgraced, by the intrigues of his court ; and 
•* by obliging a turbulent young priest of Bellona, who 
♦* was the head of the malecontents, and the next in 
^' power to the king himself, to quit the country *." 
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This king, Ariobarzanes, $eems to haye been poor 
even to a proverb ; 

Mancifiis locufks, eget aris Cajfadpcum rest. 

Hot. Ep. 1. 6« 

• 

for he had been miserably squeezed and drained by 
the Roman generals and governors ; to whom he ow-* 
ed vast sums, either actually borrowedi or stipulated 
to be paid for particular services. It was a common 
practice with the great of Rome, to lend money at an 
exorbitant interest, to the princes and cities depend- 
ent on the empire, which was thought an useful piece 
of policy to both sides ; to the princes, for the oppor- 
tunity of engaging to their interests the most power- 
ful men of the republic, by a kind of honourable pen- 
sion ; to the Romans, for the convenience of placing 
their money where it was surest to bring the greatest 
return of profit. The ordinary interest of these pro- 
vincial loans wq3, one per cent., by the month, with 
interest upon interest : this was the lowest ; but, in 
extraordinary or hazardous cases, it was frequently fbur 
times as much. Pompey received monthly from this 
very king above six thousand pounds Sterling, which 
yet was short of his full interest. Brutus also had 
lent him a very large sum, and earnestly desired Ci- 
cero to procure the payment of it, with the arrears of 
interest c but Pompey's agents were so pressing, and 
the king so needy, that though Cicero solicited Bru- 
tus's af&ir very heartily, he had little hopes lof getting 
«ny thing for him : when Arioban^nes came, there^ 
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fore, to offer him the same present of money, which 
he had usually made to every other governor, he ge- 
nerously refused it, and desired only, that, instead of 
giving it to him, it might be paid to Brutus ; but tfic 
poor prince was so distressed, that he excused liim- 
self, by the necessity which he was under of satisfy- 
ing some other more pressing demands ; so that Cice- 
ro gives a sad account of his negotiation, in a long let- 
ter to Atticus, who had warmly recommended Brn- 
tus's interests to him. 

** I come now, says he, to Brutus ; whom by your 
f* authority I embraced with inclination, and began e- 

t* ven to love : but what am I going to say ? I 

f* recall myself, lest I offend you do not think, 

f* that I ever entered into, any thing more willingly, 
** or took more pains, than in what he recommended 
f* to me. He, gave me a memorial of the particulars, 
tf which you had talked over with me before : I pur- 
sued your instructions exactly : in the first place, I 
t* pressed Ariobar2anes, to give that money to Brutus 
i* which he promised to me : as long as the king con- 
f* tinued with me, all things looked well, but he was 
afterwards teized by six hundred of Pompey's agents; 
and Pompcy, for other reasons, can do more with 
" him than all the world besides ; but especially, 
when it is imagined that he is to be sent to the Par- 
thiaa war : they now pay Pompey thirty-three Attic 
•* talents per month, out of the taxes, though this falls 
" short of a month's interest : but our friend Cnseus 

V takes it calmly ; and is content to abate something 

V of the interest, without pressing for the princip^ 
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" As for Others, he neither does, nor can pay any man : 
** for he has ho treasury, no revenues : he raises taxes 
^ by Appius*s method of capitation : but these arc 
•* scarce sufficient for Pompcy's monthly pay : two 
** or three of the king's friends are very rich ; but 
" they hold their own as closely as either you or I 
" — ^I do not forbear however to ask, urge, and chide 
" him by letters : king Deiotarus also told me, that 
" he had sent people to him on purpose to solicit for 
** Brutus ; but they brought him word back, that he 
** had really no money : which I take indeed to be 
^ the case ; that nothing is more drained than his 
** kingdom ; nothing poorer than the king *•" But 
Brutus had recommended another affair of the same 
nature to Cicero, which gave him much more trou- 
ble. The city of Salamis in Cyprus owed to two of 
his friends, as he pretended, Scaptius and Matinius, 
above twenty thousand pounds Sterling upon bond, 
at a most extravagant interest ; and he begged of 
Cicero to take their persons and concerns under his 
special protection. Appius, who was Brutus's fa- 
ther-in-law, had granted every thing which was as- 
ked to Scaptius ; a prsefecture in C yprus, with some 
troops of horse, with which he miserably harassed 
the poor Salaminians, in order to force them to com- 
ply with his unreasonable demands ; for he shut up 
their whole senate in the council-room, till five of 
them were starved to death with hunger f . Bru- 

n I !■   - I . H I   I   ■■■■■■■- I 11 I 

 Ad Att. 6. I. * 

f Fuerat enim prsefectus Appio, et quidem habuerat tunnas cr 

quitiiin, quibus inclusum in curia senatum Salanune ob$ederat| ut 

fmt senatorcs quinque xiiorercntur«-«ibid« 
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tus laboured to place him ia the same degree of favour 
with Cicero : but Cicero, being informed of this vio- 
lence at Ephesus, by a deputation from Salamis, made 
it the first act of his government to recal the troops 
from Cyprus, and put an end to Scaptius's praefecture, 
having laid it down for a rule, to grant no command 
to any man, who was concerned in trade, or negotia*. 
ing money in the province : to give satisfaction how-, 
ever to Brutus, he injoined the Salaminians to pay off 
Scaptius's bond, which they were ready to do accord* 
ing to the tenor of his edict, by which he had order* 
ed, that no bonds in his province should carry abova 
one per cent, by the months Scaptius refused 'to take 
the money on those terms, insisting on four per cent, 
as the condition of his bond expressed; which by 
computation almost doubled the principal sxun ; while 
the Salaminians, as th^y protested to Cicero, eould 

not have paid the original debt, if they had not been 

• 

enabled to do it by his help, and out of his own due^ 
that he had remitted to them ; which amounted, tc^ 
somewhat more than Scaptius's legal demaixd *. 

This extortion raised Cicero's indignation ; and not- 
withstanding the repeated instances of Brutus and 
Atticus, he was detenfiined to over-rrule it ; though 



* Itaque ego, quo die tetigi provinciaoi, cum mihi Cyprii lega- 
ti Ephesum obviam venissent, literas misi, ut equites ex insula sta- 
tim decederent — ad Att. 6. i. coufeceram, ut solverent centeamis 
—at Scaptius quatenias postulabat — ib. homines non modo non re- 
cusare, sed etiam dicere, se a me solvere. Quod enim pra;tori da-* 
re consuescent, quoniam ego non acceperam, se a me quodaro mo- 
do dare *, atque ^tiam minus esse aliquanto in Scaptii nomine, <^^9k 
in vcctigali prsetorio — ib. 5. ^i. 
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Brutus, in order to move him the more effectually, 
thought proper to confess, what he had all along dis- 
sembled, that the debt was really his own, and Scap- 
tius only his agent in it f . This surprised Cicero still 
more, and tho4gh he had a warm inclination to oblige 
Brutus, yet he could not consent to so .flagrant an in^ 
justice, but makes frequent and heavy complaints of 
k in his letters to Atticus — ^^ You have how, (says he, 
'^ in one of them,) the ground of my conduct; if Brutus 
" does not approve it, I see no reason why we should 
^ love him ; but I am sure, it will be approved by his 
'^ uncle, Cato %J* In another : If Brutus thinks that' I 
^ ought to allow him four per cent, when by edict I 
^ have decreed but one through all the province, and 
^ that to the satisfaction of the honest usiu'ers ; if he 
^ complains that I denied a piaefecture to one coo- 
** cemed in trade, which I denied, for that reason, and 
** to your friend Lenius, and to Sex. Statins, though 
** Torquatus solicited for the one, and Pompey him- 
" ^If for the other, yet without disgusting either of 
*^ them ; if he takes it ill that I recalled the troops of 
^ horse out of Cyprus, I shall be sorry, indeed, that 
" he has any occasion to be angry with me j but 
** much more, not to find him the man that I took 

** him to be 1 would have you to know, how- 

** ever, that I have not forgot what you intimat- 



•f Atque hoc tempore ipso impingit mihi epistolam Scaptius Bru« 
ti, rem illam suo periculo esse : quod nee mihi unqusun Brutus 
dixerat nee tibi  ib« nunquam ex illo audivi Ulam pecuniam e$- 
ae suam — ib. 

X Habes n^eam cauaam : quae ti Broto non probator, nescib cw; 
iSvpi 9l»czau9 : sed awnculo ejus certe probabitux«-w4bt 5* 2U 
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** ed to me in several of your letters, that if I brought 
" back nothing else from the province, but Brutus's 
" friendship, that would be enough : let it be so, since 
** you will have it so j yet it must always be with this 
** exception ; as far as it can be done, without ray 
committing any wrong — */* In a third : " How, 
my dear Atticus ! you who applaud my iategrity 
" and good conduct, and are vexed sometimes, you 
** say, that you are not with me ; how can such a 
** thing, as Ennius says, come out of your mouth, to 
" desire me to grant troops to Scaptius, for the sake of 
" extorting money ? could you, if you were with nic, 

" suffer me to do it, if I would ? if I really had 

" done such a thing, with what face could I ever read 
" again, or touch those books of mine, with which you 
" are so much pleased f ?" He tells him likewise, in 
confidence, that all Brutus's letters to him, even when 
he was asking favours, " were uiftnannerly, churlish, 

* Si Brutus* putabat me quaternas centestmas pportuissc decer« 
tiere, qui in tota proyincia siogulai obserTarem, itaque ^dixissem 
idque ctiam acerbissimis fRUcratoribus probaretur ^ si praefecta- 
ram oegotiatori denec^atam queretur, quod ego Tor^ato noitro 
in tuo Lenio, Pompeio ipsi in S. Statio ntgavi, & lit probati ^ si 
cquites deductos noleste feret ; accipiam equidcm dolorem, miU 
ilium irasci, sed multo majorem, non esse eum talem, qualem pu- 
tassem— Scd plane te intelligere yolui, mihi non ezcidisse illud 
quod tu ad me qutbutdam literis scripsitses, si nihil aliud de hac 
Provincia nisijllius benevolenttara deportassem, mihi id satis esse* 
Sit sane, quoniam ita tu ris sed tamen cum eo credo, qood sine 
peccato meo fiat-— ibid. 

f Ain^ tandem Attice, laudator integritatis etelegantise nostne? 
ausus es hoc ex ore tuo, inquit Ennius, ut equites Scaptio ad pecu* 
niam cogendam darem, me rogare ? an tu, si mecum esses, qui 
scribis morderi te interdum quod non simul sis, paterere me id &- 
cere, si vellem ?<— — et ^go audebo legere unquam, aut attinrae, 
eos Ubros quos tu dilaudas ? si tale quid &cero«*sul Att* 6t 2* " 
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** and arrogant ; without regarding either what or to 
^ whom he was writing ; and if he continued in that 
** humoiu: ; you may love him atone/' says he, " if 
^ you please, you shaU have qp rival of me ; but he 
" will come, I believe, to a better mind f ." But to 
shew, after all, what a real inclination he had to oblige 
him, he nevet left urging king Ariobarzanes, till he 
had squeezed from him a hundred talents, in part of 
Brutus's debt, or about twenty thousand pounds ; the 
same sum, probably, which had been destined to Ci« 
oeio him^lf |. 

While he lay encamped in Cappadocia, expecting 
what way the Parthians would move, he received an 
account, that they had taken a dijFerent route, and 
were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they held 
C Cassius blocked up ; and that a detachment of 
diem had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but were 
routed and cut off by those troops which were left to 
guard the country. Upon this he presently decamp- 
ed, and by great joumies over mount Taurus, marched 
in all haste to possess himself of the passes of Amanus; 
a great and stipng mountam, lying between Syria and 

f Ad me etiam, cum rogat aliqmd, contumaclter, tooganter, 
MMUMnirtfi solet scribere ib. 6. i. 

Qmiiino (soli enim sumus) nuUus unqoam ad me literas midt 
Brutus— in quibus rum esset arrogans, «iM«f«»nrr«9 aliquid —in quo 
tamen ille xnihi risum magis quam stomachum roovere solet. Sed 
plane parom cogitat, quid scribat, aut ad quern — .ib. 6. 3. 

X Bruti tui causa, ut seepe ad te scripsi, feci omnia — Ariobar-r 
zanea non in Pompeium proUxior per ipsum, quam per me in Bru- 
to m p ro ratione pecuniae liberius est Brutus tractatus, quam 
Pompeius* Bruto curata hoc anno talenta circiter c. Pompeio iu 
soensibus prooiisssi cc »  i bid,' 
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Cilicia, and the comtnoD boundary of tiiem both. By 
this march, and the apprdach of his army to the i^^h-* 
bourhood of Sytm, the Parthians being discouiaged, re- 
tired from Antioch ; v^ch gave Cassius an t^poitu- 
nity of falling upon them in their retteat, and gamiiig 
a condderable advantage; in which one dF their prmci- 
pal commanders, Osaces, was mortally wounded ^. 

In the suspence of the Parthian war, which the late 
disgrace of Grassus had made terrible at R(»ne, Cicero's 
friends, who had no great opinion of his military ta- 
lents, were in some pain for his safety and success : but 
now that he found iiimself engaged, and pushed to the 
necessity of acting the general, he seems to have want- 
ed neittier the courage nor conduct of an experienced 
leader. In a letter to Atticus, dated from his -camp ; 
**' \y^ are in great sfHrits,'' ^ys he, "* and as our coon- 
^^ ciis are good, have «k) distrust of an engagement : 
" we are seciffely encamped, with plenty of provisicKis, 
*^ imd in sight aknost of Cilicia ; witha small artny in- 
** deed, but, as I have reason to believe, entirely well 
*' affected to me ; which I shall douUe by the acces- 
'^ sion of Deiotarus, who is upon the road to join me : 
** I have the allies- more nrmiy attached to me tiuin 
** any governor ever had : they are wondeifully taken 



* Itaque canfestm iter «n Ci2id»m feci per Tauri pyhis. Tir* 
sum veni a. iL iii. Non. Oct. inde ad Aooianua contendi, qui Sj- 
riam a Cilicia in aquarua divortio dividit-— 'Xiuiiore adventvsnostxi, 
et Castio, qui Antaodiia tcnebitur, animus accessit, ct Paxtlus ti- 
mor injectus est. Itaquc eos oedentes ab oppido Cassius insecntas 
scm bone gessit. Qua in &ga magna auctontate Osaces, diac Par«- 
tborum, vulnus accepit, eoque intexiit pauds poit diebus. Ai 
Att. i5« 20. 
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^ with my eadnesa and abstinence : we are making 
" new levies of citizens, and establishing magazines : 
** if there be occasion for fighting, we shall not decline 
•• it ; if not, shall defend ourselves by the strength of 
" our posts : Wherefore be cS good heart, for I see as 
** much as if you were with me, the sympathy of your 
** love for toe f .** 

But the danger of the Plarthians being over for this 
season, Cicero resolved that his labour should not be 
lost, and his army dismissed, without attempting some- 
thkig of moment. The inhabitants of the mountains, 
close to which h6 now lay, were a fierce, untamed race 
of banditti or freebooters, who had never submitted to 
the Ron[ian power, but lived in perpetual defiance of 
it, trusting to their forts and castles, which were sup- 
posed to be impregnable from the strength of their 
situation. He thought it therefore of no small import- 
ance to the empire, to reduce them to a state of sub- 
jection ; and, in order to conceal his design, and take 
them uprovided, he drew off his forces on pretence of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but after a 
day's journey stopt short, and having refreshed his ar- 
my, and left his baggage behind, turned back again in 
the night vnth the utmost celerity, and reached Ama- 
nus before day on the thirteenth of October. He di- 
vided his troops among his four lieutenants, and him- 
self accompanied by his brother, led up one part of 
theni, and so coming upon the natives by surprize, 
they easily killed or made them all prisoners : they 



f Ad Att. 5. 18. 
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took six strong forts, and bumcd many more ; but the 
capital of the mountain, Erana, made a brave resist* 
ance, and held out from break of day, to feur in the 
afternoon^ Upon this success, Cicero was saluted Em- 
peror^ and sat down again at the foot of the hilk, 
where he spent five days, in demolishing the other 
strong holds, and wasting the lands of these mountaint- 
eers* In this place his troops were lodged in the same 
camp which Alexander the Great had formerly used, 
when he beat Darius at Issus ; and where there re- 
mained three altars, as the monument of his victoiy, 
which bore his name to that dayi a circumstance, 
which furnished matter for some pleasantry, in his let* 
ters to his friends at Rome J. 

From Amanus, he led his army to another part of 
the highlands, the most disaffected to the Roman name, 



X Qiu mons erat hostiupi plenus sempitemorum. Hk.a.d. Jii^ 
idus Octob. magnum numenim hostium occidimus. Castella mum' 
tissima, nocturno Pontinii adventu, nostro niatutino cepimui, incen- 
dimus. Imperatores appellati sumus. Castra paucos dies babui- 
mikS, ea ipsa, quse contra Darium habuerat apud Issum Alexander, 
Imperator haud paulo melior, qnam aut tu aut ego. Ibi dies qoin- 
que morati, direpto et rastato Amano, inde disccssimus.— Ad Att. 
5, 20. 

Expedito exercitu ita noctu iter feci, ut ad iii. Id. Octob. culh 
lacisceret, in Amannm ascenderem, distributisque cohortibas et 
auxiliis, cum aliis Quintus firater legatus, mecum simul, aliis C4 
Pontinius Legatus, reliquis M. Anneius, et M. Tullius legati prse- 
essent : plerosque nee opinantes oppressimus— Eranam autem, quae 
fuit non vici instar, sed urbi, quod erat Amani caputs acriter et 
diu repugnantibus, Pontinio iUam partem Amani tenente, ex ante- 
lucano tempore usque ad horam diei decimam, magna multitudine 
hostium occissa, cepimus, castellaque sex capta : complura inceii& 
mus. His rebus ita gestis, castra in radicibus Amani habuimus a- 
pud aras Alexandri quatriduum : tx, in reliquiis Amani delendis, 
agrisque vastandis — id tempus emne consumsijaius^->£p. fxssu 15. 
4* vid. ibid. 2* lo* 
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possessed by a stout and free people, who had never 
been subject even to the king of that country. Theii:' • 
chief town was called Pindenissum, situated on a steep 
and craggy hill, strongly fortified by nature and artj 
and provided with every thing necessary for defence i 
it was the constant refuge of all deserters, and the har^ 
bour of foreign enemies, and at that very time was ex- 
pecting and prepared to receive the Parthians : Cice- 
ro, resolving therefore to chastise their insolence, and 
bring them under the Roman yoke, laid siege to it in 
form ; and though he pushed it on with all imagina^ 
ble vigour, and a continual battery of his engines, yet 
it cost him above six weeks to reduce it to the necesj 
^ity of surrendering at discretion. The inhabitants 
were sold for slaves, and when Cicero was writing the 
account from his tribunal, he had already raised about^ 
a hundred thousand pounds by that sale : all the o* 
ther plunder, excepting the horses, was given to the 
soldiers. In his letter upon it to Attieusj " the Pin* 
" denissians,'* says he, " surrendered to me on the Sa- 
** tumalia, after a siege of seveii-and-forty days : but 
" what the plague, you will say, are thes^ Pindenis- 
" sians ? I never beard of their name before. — ^How 
** can I help th^t ? cotsld I turn Cilicla into JEtblia or* 
" Macedonia ? take this however for certain, that no 
*• man could do more than I have done, with such an 
" army */' &c. After this action, another neigh- 

* Confectis his rebus ad oppidum Eleutherocilictitn, Pindeiiis- 
sum, exercitum adduxi : quod cum esset altissimo ^t munitissimo 
loco, »b ilsque incoleretur, qui ne regibus quidem unquam paruk- 

scnt: 

Vol. n. O 
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bouring nation, of thfi same spirit and fierceness, cal- 
led Tibntani, terrified by the &te of BindenissuHi, ww 
luntarily submitted, and gave hostages ; so that Gee- 
ro sent his army into winter quarters under the cgol^ 
mand of his brother, into those parts of the province 
which were thought the most turbulent f . 

While he was engaged in this expedition, Papirius 
F^tus, an eminent wit and Epicurean, with whom he 
had a particiilar intimacy and correspondence of &ce- 
tious letters, sent him some militaiy instructions in the 
way of raillery ; to which Cicero answered in the $ame 
jocose manner : " Your letter,*' says he, ** has made 
*' me a great commander : I was wholly ^orant be- 
^' fore of your great skill in the art of war ; but per* 
** ceive that you have read Pyrrhus and Cineas. — 
" Wherefore I intend to follow your precepts, and, 
^ withal, to have some ships in readiness on the coast ; 
** for they deny that there can be any better defence 
** against the Parthian horse. But, raillery sjiart r — 

 ■■■■,■1  I-  »■■■ I  ■!.,■■ 

lent : ciua ct fugitivQs recipepent, et Parthorum advcntum aceni-^ 
me expectarent : a4 existimatioDcm impeiii pertinere arbitratus sim^ 
comprimere eorum audaciam—vallo et fossa circumdedi, sex castel^ 
lis, castrisque maximis aepsi, aggere, viaeis, turribus opptignavi, 
nsosque tormentU multis, mullis sagittayiis, magno labofc meo*- 
septimo quadragesimo (Ue rem confeci. £p, fam. 15. 4* 

Qui (malum) isti Pindenissae ^ qui sunt ? inquies : nomfoi tudi^i 

/ nunquam. Quid eg9 faciam ? potui Ciliciam, ^toiiam aut Ma- 

/ cedotiiam reddere ? hoc jam sic nabeto, nee hoc exercitn hie tanta 

negotia geri potuisse, &c. Ad Att. 5. 20. 

Mancipia vsenibant Satumalibus tertib, cum hsec scribebam m 
Itribunali, res erat ad H. S. cxx. lb. 

f His erant finitimi pari scdlere et audacia Tiburant : ab his, Pin* 
denisso capto, obsides accept, exercitum in hibema dimisL Q^^Fra- 
trem negotio prseposui, ut in vicb aut captis aut malo pacatis cxer* 
cittts coUocaretur* £p. fam. xj. 4. 
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** jou little think what a general you have to deal 
*' wiA : fer, in this govpmment, I have reduced to* 
'* practicp, wliat I had wimi out before with readings 
" the whole institution of Cyrus*," &t. Hiese mar- 
tial ^xplcHts spread Cicero's fame into Syria, where 
Btbulus was just arriyed to take upon him the com« 
mahd ; but kept himself close within the gates of 
Antioch, till thp country was cleared of all the Par- 
daiaas : his envy of Cicero's success, and title of em-^ 
feror^ mAde him impatient to purchase the same ho->> 
nour by the same service, on the Syrian side of the 
mountain Amanus : but he had the misfortune to be 
repulsed in his attempt, with the entire loss of the first 
cohort, and several officers of distinction, which Cice« 
ro calls an ugly blow, both for the time and the effect 
ofitf. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a just 
victory at Amanus, and, in consequence of it, the ap- 
pellation of emperor^ which he assumed from this time; 
yet he sent no public account rf it to Rome, till after 
the affair of Rndenissum, an exploit of more eclat and 
importance ; for which he expected the honour of a 
tbanksgiz'ing^ and began to entertain hopes even of a 
triumph. His public letter is lost, but that loss is sup- 
plied by a particular narrative of the whole action in 



* £p. fam. 9. 25. 

f £rat in Syria nostrum nomen in gratia. Venit interim Bibu- 
liu. Credo voluit appellatiane hac inani nobis esse par. In eodem 
Amano ccepit laureolam in mustaceo quaerere. At ille cohortem 
primam totam perdidit — sane plagam odiosam acceperat turn xe turn 
tQupQre. Ad Alt. j. 20. 

O2 
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a private letter to Catb : the design of paying this com- 
pliment to CatOy was to engage his vote and concur- 
rence to the decree of the supplication ; and, by the 
pains which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure 
of gaining his point without it, shews the high opinion 
which he had of Cato's authority, and how desirous he 
tfras to have the testimony of k on his side. But Ca- 
to was not to be moved from his purpose by compli* 
ment, or motives of friendship : he was an enemy by 
principle to all decrees of this kind, and thought than 
bestowed too cheaply, and prostituted to occasions ua-* 
worthy of them : so that when Cicero's letters came 
imder deliberation, though he spoke with all imagina- 
ble honour and respect of Cicero, and highly extolled 
both his civil and military administration, yet he vot- 
ed against the supplication ; which was decreed, how- 
ever, without any other dissenting voice, except that 
of Favonius^ who loved always to mimic Cato, and of 
Hirrus, who Jhad a personal quarrel with Cicero : yet, 
when the vote was over, Cato himself assisted in draw^ 
ing up the decree, and had his name inserted in it ^ 
which was the usual mark of a particular approbation 
of the thing, and friendship to the person in whose fa- 
vour it passed *- But Cato's answer to Cicero's letter 

* Nunc publice literas Romam mittere parabam. Uberioret 
erunt, quam si ex Amano xnisissem. Ibid. 

Deinde de triumpho, quern video, nisi reipub. texnpora impedient, 
gwf^tff. Ad Att. 7. K 

£i porro assensus est unus, familiaris meus Favonius ^ alter iratu» 
Hirrui. Cato autem et scribendo affuit. lb. 
- Re» ipsa declarat, fibi ilium honorem supplicationis jucundum 
fuisse, quod scribendo afiuisti. Haec enim senatus consults Boa i^ 

Dora 
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will shew the temper of the man, and the grounds on 
which he acted on this occasion. 



M. Cato to M. T. Cicero, Emperor. 

" In compliance with what both the republic and 
" our private friendship require of me, I rejoice that 
" your virtue, innocence, diligence, approved in the 
** greatest affairs, exerts itself every where ^ith equal 
** vigour ; at home, in the gown, abroad in arms. I 
** did all, therefore, that I could do, agreeably to my 
" own judgment, when, in my vote and speech, I as- 
** cribed to your innocence and good conduct the d&. 
** fence of your province, the safety of the kingdom 
" and person of Ariobarzanes ; the recovery of the aL 
" lies to- their duty and affection to our empire. I am 
** glad however, that a supplication is decreed ; if 
'*' chance had no part, but the whole was owmg to 
** your consummate prudence and moderation, you 
'* are better pleased that we should hold ourselves in- 
debted to the gods, than to you* But if you think 
that a supplication will pave the way to a. triumph, 
*' and for that reason chuse that fortune should have 
the praise, rather than yourself; yet a triumph does 
not always follow a supplication, and it is much more 
honourable than any triumph, for the senate to de- , 
crce, that a province is preserved to the empire by- 
** the mildness and innocence of tlie general, rather 
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noro ab amicissiials ejus, cujus de honore agitur, scribisQlcre*. £p^ 
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*t thati by the force of atiiis, and the favour of the gods. 
** This was the purpose of liiy vote } and I have now. 
*' employed more words, than it is my custom to do, 
♦* thai, you might perceive, what I chiefty vrish to tes- 
" tify, how desirous I am to convince you, that, in re- 
*' gard to yout glory, I had a mind to do what 1 took 
•* to be the hiost honourable for you ; yet rejpiee to 
** see that done which you are the most pleased with. 
** Adieu, and still love me ; ahd, agreeably to the 
•* course which you have begun, c<Mitinue your inte- 
** grity and diligence to the allies, and the republic *." 
Caesar was delighted to hear of Gato's stiffness, in 
hopes that it would create a coldness between him and 
Cicero ; and, in n congratulatory letter to Citero, up- 
on the success of his arms, and the supplication decreed 
to him, took care to aggravate the rudeness and in- 
gratitude of Gato f . Cicero himsslf was highly dis- 
gusted at it ; especially when Gato soon afterwards 
voted a supplication to his son-in-law, Bibulus, who 
had done much less to deserve it. " Gato," says he, 
^ was shamefuDy malicious ; he gave riie what I did 
" not ask, a character of integrity, justice, clemency ; 
but denied me what 1 did— yet this same man vot- 
ed a supplication of twenty days to Bibulus : par- 
** don me if I cannot bear this usage — :|^' yet as he 



4( 
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-f- Itaquc Csesar iis litteri^;, quibus mihi gratdattir, )tt oiiiniapo?< 
llcctur, quo xnodo exult at Catonis in me ingratissixnl injtuia j ad 
Att. 7. 2. 

X Avto scire — Cato quid agat : qm quidem in me turpiier fiiii 
malevolus. Dedit integiitatis, justitias, dementias, fidel, tesiin»- 

niuoi. 
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(lad a good opinion ofCata in the main, and a ^rther 
tfittt to make to the senate, in the demand of a tri- 
^m]^, he chose to dissemble his resentment, and re- 
turned iMih a ciril answer, to signify his satisfaction 
and thanks for what be had thought fit to do *. 

Cicero's caitipaign ended just so as Caelius had wish-^ 
ed in one of his letters to him ; with fighting enough 
give a chum to the laurel ; jet without the risk of 
fk battle with the Farthians f , During; these months 
of action, he sent away the two young Ciceros, the son 
and nephew, to king Deiotarus's court, under the con- 
duct o£ the king's son, who came on purpose to invite 
them : they were ke^ strictly to their books and exer- 
cms, and made great proficiency in both;^ though the 
one of them, as Cicero says, wanted the bit, the other 
the apur : their tutor Bionysius attended them, a mui 
of great kavning and probity, but, as his young pupils 
complained, horrMy passionate |. Beiotarus himself 
was setting forward to join Cicero with all his forces, 
upon the first news of the Parthian irruption : he had 

fuuniy quod noa quaerebam, quod postulabam, negavi t at hie i- 
dem Bibulo dienim viginti. Ignosce mihi, non possum hsec ferre-^ 
ibid. 1  

* Ep* £am. 15.4$. 

f Ut optasti, ita est ; vcllcs ^nim, ais, tantummodo ut haberem 
pegotii quod esset ad laureolum satis. Parthos times, quia difRdi) 
^pils nostris. £p* fam. 2, lo. 8. 5* 

f Cicerones nostros Deiotarus filiu$, qui rex a aenatu appella- 
tus est, secum in regnum. Dun^ in Kstivis nos essemus, ilium pu^ 
eiis locum esse bellissimum duximus. Ad Att. 5. 17. 

Cicrerones pueri amant inter se, discunt, exercentur : sed alter— « 
frsBnis eget, alter calcaribu8«^Dionysius mihi quidem in amoribus 
^t. Pueri autem aiunt eum furenter irasci. Sed hoipao ncc doc- 
Upfy nee ^anctior fieri potest. lb. 6. i^ . 

4 
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with him thirty cohorts, of four hundred men each, | 
armed and disciplined after the Roman manner, with 
two thousand horse ; hut the Parthian alarm being | 
over, Cicero sent couriers to meet him on the road, in 
order to prevent his marching to no purpose so far 
from his own dominions f : the old king however seems 
to have brought the children back agdn in person, for 
the opportunity of paying his compliments, and spend- 
ing some time with his friend ; for by what Cicero in- 
timates, they appear to have had an interview J. 
The remaining part of Cicero's government was em* 
. ployed in the civil affairs of the province : where his 
whole care was, to ease the several cities and districts 
of that excessive load of debts in which the avarice 
and rapaciousness of former governors had involved 
them. He laid it down for the fixed rule of his ad- 
ministration, not to suffer any money to be expended 
either upon himself or his officers : and when one of 
his lieutenants, L. TuUius, in passing through the 
country, exacted only the forage and firing, which 
was due by 'law, and that but once a-day, and not, as 
all others had done before, from every town and vil- 
lage through which they passed, he was much out of 
humour, and could pot help complaining of it as a 



X P»'Iihi tamen cum Deiotaro convcnit, ut Ule in meis castris es- 
se i coui omnibus suk copiis, habet autem cohortes quadringenaiias 
r:o..ra armalura triginta ', equitum duo millia — ib. 

I ci'jtaruiu con£estim jam ad, me venientcm cum magno ct lirmo 
<.•; tutu ct peditatu, et cum omnibus suis copiis, certiorcm feci, ncn 
v*«ieiiesse causam cur abesset a regno— Ep. fam. 15. 4, 

II DeiQtarus mini narravit, &c. ad Alt. 6. 1.5. 21. 
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Stain upon his govemment, since none of his people 
beddes had. taken even a single farthing. All the. 
wealthier cities of the province used to pay to all their 
pioconsuls large contributions, for being exempted 
fiom furnishing winter-quarters to the army : Cyprus 
alone paid yearly, on this single account, two hun- 
dred talents, or about forty thousand pounds : but 
Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which alone 
made a vast revenue ; and apphed all the customary 
perquisites of his office to the relief of the oppressed 
province : yet, for all his services and generosity, 
which amazed the poor people, he would accept no 
honours but what were merely verbal ; prohibiting 
all expensive monuments, as statues, temples, brazen 
houses, &c« which, by the flattery of Asia, used to be 
erected, c^ coune, to all govemorjs, though ever so 
corrupt and oppressive. While he was upon his visi- 
tation of the Asiatic districts, there happened to be a 
kind of famine in the country ; yet wherever he came, 
he not only provided for his family at his own expence, 
but prevailed with the merchants and dealers, who 
had any quantity of com in their store-iiouses, to sup- 
ply the people with it on easy terms* : living him- 

* Cave putes qoicquam homines magis imquam essa miratos, quam 
nullum teruncium, me dbtinente provinciam, sumtus factum esse, 
n«c in. remp. nee in quemquam meorum, praeterquam in L. Tulii- 
um, legatxun. Is caeteroqui abstinens (sed Julia lege transita, 
iemel tamen in diem, non ut alii solebant omnibus vicis) facit ut 
mihi excipiendus sit, cum termlcium nego sumtus factum. Prseter 
«um accepit nemo. Has sordes a nostro Q^^Titinio accepimus.— 
Ad Att. 5. 21. 

Civitatcj locupletcs, nc in hihcma militcs rccipercnt, magnas 

pecuniaa 
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ie\t, all the while^ splendidly and liodpitablf, afi4 kfeep>^ 
ing an open table, not 6niy ftf all tBe K:biB»n officefs^ 
but the gentry rf the provinee f . In the felto#itig 
ktter to Atticus, he gives Mm a fit^ufiary view dim 
manner of govtming. 

" I see," ^ays he, *• that you are mnch pleased *itti 
^ my moderation and abstinence ; but ydu wdnld be 
•• much more so if you were with me, especially at Lae- 
** dicea, where I did wonders at the sessions^ w)ueb I 
^* have just held, for the af&ira of the cBdceses, fiom 
*^ the thirteenth of February to the fbst of May. Ma- 
^ ny cities are wholly &eed from all their debt», many 
f* greatly eased, and all, by being allowed to goyem 
*• themselves by their own laws, have recovered new 
^ life. There are two ways by which I have put thcni 
P into a capacity of fh^ng, dr of easing tfemselves, 
** af least, (^ their debts ; the one is, by suffering no 
^ expehce at aU to be made on the account cinxygf^ 
t* vemment. When I say none at all, I speak not hy. 
^* perbolically ; there is not so much as a farthing : it 
«' is incrediUe to think what relief they have feiHH) 
«* from thia singte article* The qther is this ; their 






pccuniasdabant. Cyprii talenta Attica cc. Qua ex insula (noa 
Mi<fM9«AM«ir ^ yerissune loqlior) nuiiimus nvilus me obtineate cro> 
gabitiur. Ob hsec beneficia» quibuv ob8ti4)e9cunt^ nullos honores 
mihi, niai verboruiOf decemi siao^ Statuas^ fiina, Ti^^iWrn, prohi^ 
^, lb. 

Fames, quse erat in bac mca Asia» mihi opta^da fuerit. Qa»» 
cunquc iter feci, nulla vi,— auctoritttfce et cohortatione perfeci, ut 
et Gr«eci et cives Romani, qui frumentum comptemenmt, mi^^iiaai 
numeruxi\ populis polllcerentur. lb. 

f Ita vivam, ut maximos sum^t^ facio* Miitxfice delcctor hoc 
laitituto. Ad Att. 5. 15. 
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*' G#ii dtf 6k tnagisttoted bad stmtigeljr abused and 
^ jduad^r^ th^ffl. I exatdittiKd every one of them 
*" Utrho had bOMe atay office fot t^a yeatt past : they 
V all i^lainly ccm&ssftd ; aod, without the ignominy 
f* of a pablie convictioti, made restitution of the mo« 
'* ney Which thcsy had i^Uaged : so that the people, 
^ Who had paid nothing to our Simefs tot the present 
*^ kstmm, have now ^aid the ajrrears of the last, even 
^ with^t munniHing, l^his has placed me in higl^ 
*" hront with tht puhlieana ; a gratCfUl set of men» 
!* yoikll say ! I bat* really found them such : The rest 
'* of my j^riddictioh sh^ be managed with the same 
^ address ; and cteate the same admiration of my cle- 
** itidncy and eaaness. There is no difficulty erf* ac* 
1* cess to nie; as there is to all other provincial gover*. 
^ nors ; no introductipn by my chamberlain : I am 
" always np before day, and walking in my hall, with 
** my doors ojjett, as I used to do, when a candidatiBi 
** at Rome : this is great and gracious here ; though 
■* not at all troublesome to me, ftorn my old habit and 
<* discipline,"  &e. 

This method of governing gave no smaU umbrage 
to Appius ; who considered it as a reproach upon him- 
self, and sent several querulous letters to Cicero, be- 
cause he had reversed some of his constitutions: 
" And no wonder," says Cicero, " tliat he is displeased 
y with my manner, for what can be more unlike, than 
** his administration and mine ? under him, the province 
t* was drained by expences and exactions; under me, not 

f A4 Att. 6. 2. 
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** a penny levied for public or private use : what shall I 
'' say of hi^ praefects, attendants, lieutenants ? of thek 
** plunders, rapines, injuries ? whereas now, there is not 
'* a single family governed with such order, disciplme, 
and modesty, as my piovince. This some of Ap^ 
pius's friends interpret ridiculously ; as if J was tak< 
'^ ing pains to exalt my own character, in order to de- 
'* press his ; and doing all this, not for the sake of 1117 
** own credit, but of his disgrace *•** But the trutk 
was, that, from the time pf his reconciliation with Af- 
pius, he had a sincere desire to live on good terms mtk 
him ; as well out of regard to the splendour of his 
birth, and fortunes, as to his grent alliances ; for one 
of his daughters was married to Fompey's son, and a* 
nother to Brutus f : so that, though their princqiles 
and maxims were totaUy different, yet he took care to 
do every thing with the greatest professions qf honour 
and respect towards Appius, even when he found it 
necessary to rescind his decrees ; considering himself 
only, he says, as a second physician called ia to. a case 
of sickness, where he found it necessary ta change 
the method of cure, and, when the patient had been 



* Qwd cnim potest esse tarn dissimije, quam iUo impennte, ex* 
haustam esse sumptibus et jacturis provinciam, nobis cam obtincnti- 
bus, nummum nullmn esse erogatum ncc privatim ncc publice, &c, 

*-*ib. 6. I. 

f Ego Appiiixn, ut tecum swpe sumi valde dlligo. Mcque ab 
fo diligi stntim cccptum esse, ut simultatemdeposuimus, sensi — ^jam 
me Pompeii totunuessc scis : Brutum a me amari intclligis. Quii 
est causse, cur mihi noa in optatis est complecd hominem, Horen- 
tem aetate, opibus, honoribus, ingenio, liberis, propinquis, affinTous^ 
iBaicis . - ' . lEp. fam, 2. 15, 
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biought low by evacuations, and blood-letting, to ap^ 
plj all kinds of lenitive and restoring medicines %. 

As soon as the govennnent of Cilicia was allotted 
to Mm, he acquainted Appius with it by letter, beg- 
ging of him, that, as no man could succeed to it with 
a mote friendly disposition than himself, so Appius 
would deliver up the province tx) him, in such a con* 
didon^ as one friend would expect to receive it Gtam 
another * : in aiiswer to which, Appius, having inti- 
floated some desire of an interview, Cicero took occa« 
aon to press it with much earnestness, as a thing of 
great service to them both ; and that it might not be 
defeated, gave him an account of all his stages and 
motions; and offered to regulate them in such a man- 
ner, as to make the place of their meeting the most a- 
grccable to Appius's convenience : but Appius being 
disgusted by the first edicts which Cicero published, 
resolved for that reason to disappoint him ; and as Ci- 
cero advanced into the province, retired still to the 
remoter parts of it, and contrived to come upon him 
at last so suddenly, that Cicero had not warning e- 
nough given to go out and meet him ; which Appius 
kid hold of, as a fresh ground of complaint against 



X Ut si Medicus, cum aegrotus alii medico traditus sit, ixasci ve- 
lit ei medico, qui sibi successerit, si qyx ipse in curando constituent 
mutet ille. Sic Appius, cum i| i^ott^iTi^i provinciam curarit, san- 
guinem miserit, &c. ad Att. 6. i* 

* Cum contra voluntatem meam— accidissct, ut raihi cum im- 
pcrio in provinciam ire necesse csset — hfec una consolatio occuFre- 
oat, quod neque tibi amicior, quam ego sum, quisquam posset sue- 
cedere, neque ego ab ullo provinciam accipere, qui mallet earn mihi 
qliam maxtme aptam ^xplicatamque tradere, &c. £p. f^m- 3« 2* 
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Cicero's pride, fi^ refusilig that eonunop pi^ce €)f ivsih 
^ct to him f . 

Thii provoked Cicero to expoetulate with bii|i» With 
great Spirit— ~" I was in^brm^d^^' eays he» •* bj one 
*' of my appantors, thai you corophupcd of me for pot 
coming out to mdet you : I dfispksd yiou, it attemsi 

so as nothing could be prouder whoi you|r m* 

*^ vant came to me near midnight, tod teH ipe, that 
*^ you would be with m^ at Ic(xiium belolne day, \M 
^ could not say by which road, when there were two} 
^ I sent out your friend Varro by the oilpi aod Q« 
^ Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by the 0- 
^ ther, with instructions to each of them, to bring mt 
'^ timely notice of your approach, that I might come 
out in persc»i to meet you. Lepta came nnming 
back presently in all haste to acquaint me, that you 
^ had already passed by the camp ; upcm which I weni 
•* directly to Iconium, where you know the rest. Did 
'* I then refuse to come out to you ? to Appius Clau- 
dius ; to an emperor ; then, according, to ancient 
custom; and above all to my friend ? t, whocfall 
men am apt to do more in that way than becomes 
^ my dignity ? but enough of this. The same man 
** told me likewise, that you said. What ! ApjMUS 
•* went out to meet Lentulus ; Lentulus to Appus ; 
** but Cicero would not come out to Appius. Can 
♦* you then be guilty of such impertinence ? a man, in 









f — me libenter ad earn partem provinciae primum esse yento* 
lum, quo te maxime velle arbitrarer, &c. — ib. £• 

Appius noster, cum me adventare videt, profectus est. Tar^im^ 
usque Laodicea-^ad Att. 5. 17. 
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"" ti^y jadgpsent, of t)ie grei^teat prudfiice, leanung, 
*^ experience ; and I iq^y add, pQliteoess too, which 
*" the Stx)ic8 rightly judge to be a vi^ue ? Do you 
^ ifflggine, that your ApfHius's suid Lentulus's are o^ 
^' more weight with me than the omaaients of virtue? 
^ Before I h^d obtained those horiomrs, which, m i^6 
^ o^iQH q£ the world, are thought to be the greatest, 
*^ I never fondly adnpred those ns^mes of yours : I 
*' looked indeed upon those, who bad left them to 
^ you, as great men ; but after I had acquired, and 
*' bora the highest commands, so as to have nothing 
^ more to desire, either of hcmour or glory, I i)pver in* 
^ deed considered myself as your superior, but hoped 
^ tb^t I was become your equal : n(»r did Pompey^ 
^ whcm I pre^r to all men who ever lived, nor Len- 
^ tulus, wfa<xn I prefer to myself, think otherwise : if 
^ you however are of a different opinicm, it will do 
^ you no harm to read with some attention what A- 
*^ thenodorus says on this subject, that you may learn 
*^ vfaerein true qdNlity condsts. But to return to 
^ the point : I desire yi>u to look upon me, not only 

* as your friend, but a most afiectionate one : it shall 
^ be my care by all possible services to convif^ce you 
*^ that I am truly so : but if you have a mind to le^ 
** people see that you are less concerned for my in- 
**' terests, in my absence, than my pains for yours de« 

* served, I free you from that trouble ; 

^ For I have friendt enough to serve 9nd love 
^ Both nc aii4 mioe, aod above aU, Great Jove* 

lb. I. 174. 
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" but if you are naturally querulous, you shall not still 
'* hinder my good offices and wishes for yoU : all that 
^ you will do, is to make me less solicitous h()w you 
** take them. I have written this with more than my 
" usual freedom, from the consciousness of my duty 
" and affection, which being contracted by choice and 
" judgment, it will be in your power to preserve, as 
" long as you think proper. Adieu *.** 

Cicero's letters to Appius make one book of his &• 
miliar epistles, the greatest part of which are of the 
expostulatory kind, on the subject of their mutual jea- * 
lousies and complaints : in this slippery state c^ their 
friendship, an accident happened at Rome, which had 
like to put an end to it. His daughter Tullia, aftet 
parting from her second husband Crassipes, as it is 
probably thought, by divorce f , was married in her 
father's absence to a third, P. Cornelius DolabcHa : 
several parties had been offered to her, and among 
them Ti. Claudius Nero, who afterwards married Ij- 
via, whom Augustus took away from him : Nero made 
his proposals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to 
the women to whom he had left the management of 
that afl^r ; but before those overtures reached them, 
they had made up the match with Dolabella, being 
mightily taken with his complaisant and obsequious 



* Ep. fam. 3. 7. 
-|- What confirms this notion is, that Crassipes appears to faave 
Ijeen alive at this time, and under Cicero^s displeasure, who men- 
tions him as the only senator, besides Hirrus, to whom he £d not 
think fit to write about the affair of his suppfication* Ad Att. 
7. J. 
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address J. He was a nobleman of Patrician descent, 
and of great parts and politeness, but of a violent, 
daring, ambitious temper, warmly attached to Caesar ; 
and, by a life of pleasure and expence, which the pru- 
dence of Tullia, it was hoped, would correct, greatly 
' distressed in his fortunes, which made Cicero very un- 
easy, when he came afterwards to know it *. Dola- 
bella, at the time of his marriage, for which he made 
way also by the divorce of his wife f , gave a proof of 
his enterprising genius, by impeaching Appius Clau- 
dius of practices against the state, in his government 
of Cilicia, and of bribery and corruption in his suit for 
th^ consulship- This put a great difficulty upon Ci- 
, cero, and maide it natural to suspect that he privately 
fevourcd the impeachment, where the accuser was his 
son-in-law : but, in clearing himself of it to Appius, 
though he dissembled a little perhaps in disclaiming 
any part or knowledge of that match, yet he was very 
sincere in professing himself an utter stranger to the 



t £go dum in provmcia omnibus rebus Appiutn omo, subitd 
sum factus accusatoris ejus socer— scd crede mihi nihil minus puta- 
rtai ego, qui de Ti. Nerone, qui mecum egerat, certos homines ad 
mulieres miseran, qui Romam venenint fsctis spon^aHbus. Sed 
hoc spero melius. Mulieres quidem valde intelligo delectari obse- 
quio ct comitate adolescent is. — ad Att. 6. 6, . 

* Gencr est suavis — quantumvis vel ingenii, vel huraanitatis j 
satis. Reliqua quae nosti ferenda. Ad Att. 7. 3. 

Dolabellam a te gaudeo primum laudari, deinde etiam amari. 
Nam ea quae speras Tullia; meue prudentia posse temperari, scio cui 
tuse ^pistol ae respondeant. £p. fara. 2. 15. it. 8. i^, 

Hac oblectabar specula, Dolabellam roeum fore ab iis molestiis, 
quas liberalitate sua contraxerat, liberum — ib. 16. 

f lUud mihi occurrit, qood inter postulationem, et nomxnis de- 
Jationem, uxor a Dolabella discessit— ib. 8.6. 

Vol. n. P « 
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impeachment, and was in truth greatly disturhed at it 
But as, from the circuihstance of his succeeding to Ap- 
pius in his government, he was of all men the most ca- 
pable of serving or hurting him at the trials so Pompcy; 
who took great pains to skreen Appius, was extremely 
desirous to en^ge him on their side, and had thoughtt 
of sending one of his sons to him for that purpose : 
but Cicero saved them that trouble, by declaring ear- 
ly and openly for Appius, and promising every thing 
from the province that could possibly be of service to 
him, which he thought himself obliged to do the more 
fbrwardlyv to prevent any suspicion of treachery to hid 
friend, on the account of his new alliance f : so that 
Appius, instdad of declining a trial, contrived to bring 
it on as soon as he could ; ahd, with that view, hav* 
ing dropped his pretensions to a triumpfh, entered the 
city, and offered himself to his judges, before his ac- 
cuser was prepared for him, and was acquitted, with^ 
out any difficulty, of both the indictnients. 

In a little time after his trial he was chosen censor, 
together with Piso, Caesar's father-in-law, the last who 
bore that office during the freedom of the republic. 
Clodius's law, mentioned above, which, had greatly re- 



f Pompeius dicitur valde pro Appio laborare, ut edam patent 
ulterutrum de filiis ad te missurum. Ibid^— - ^ 

Post hoc negotium autem et temeritateni nostri Dolabellae de- 
piecatorein me pro illius periculo preebeo— -»ib. 2^ I3« 

Tamen hac mihi affiiiitate nunciata, non majore equidem studio^ 
sed acrius, apertius, significantius dignitatem tuara defendissem— 1 
nam ut vetus nostra simultas antea stimulabat me, ut caverem ner 
tui suspicionem ficte reconciliatae gratis darem ; nc afiiaitas no* 
vam curam aSert caveiuli. lb. 3. I2« 
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straiaed the power of these magistrates, was repealed 
the last year by Scipio, the c(mi8u1, and their ancient 
^tbority restored to them X^ which was now exercis-* 
ed with great rigour by Appius, who, though really a 
libertine, and remarkable for indulging himself in all 
the luxury of life, yet, by an afiectation of severity, 
hoped to retrieve his character, tod pass for an ad-^ 
ioairer of that ancient discipline for which many of his 
ancestors had been celebrated. Caelius gives a plea- 
sant account of him to Cicero : '* Do you know,^' says 
«^ he, '' that the censor Appius is doing wonders amongst 
** us, about statues and pictures, the number of our 
^* acres, and the pajrment of debts : he takes the cen- 
"* sorship for soap or nitre, and thinks to scour himself 
^ clean with it ; but he is mistaken ; for while he is 
** labouring to wash out his stains, he opens his very 
^ veifts and bowels, and lets us see him the more inti-^ 
*' mately t run away to us^ by all the gods, to laugh at 
* these things : Brusus sits judge upon adultery, by 
" the Scantinian law : Appius on statues and pic- 
" tures */* But this vain and unseasonable attempt 
of reformation, instead of doing any good, served only 
to alienate people from Pompey's cause, with whom 
Appius was strictly allied, whilst his colleague Piso, 



^ Scis Appium cehsorem hie ostenta facere ? de signis et tabu- 
lis, de agri modo, et sere alieno acerrime agere ? persuasum est ei, 
cen«uram lomentum aut nitrum esse. Errare mihi vldetur. Nam 
flOTdes eluere vult, venas sibi omnes et viscera aperit. Curie per 
Deos, et quam primum faec risum veni. Legis Scantii^se judici- 
um apttd Drusum fieri* Appium de tabulis et signis agere. 
£p« run* o« I4« 

P 2 
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who foresaw that efiect, chose to sit still, and sufier 
him to disgrace the knights and senators at pleasure, 
which he did with great freedom ; and, amongst o- 
thers, turned Sallust, the historian, out of the senate, 
and was hardly restrained from putting the same af- 
front upon Curio, which added still more friends and 
strength to Caesar *. 

As to the public news of the year, the grand affeif, 
that engaged all peoples thoughts,  was the expecta- 
tion of a breach between Caesar and Pompey, which 
seemed now unavoidable, and in which all men were 
beginning to take part, and ranging themselves on 
the one side or the other. On Pompey's, thene wai 
" a great majority of the senate and the magistrates, 
** with the better sort of all ranks : on Caesar's, all the 
** criminal and obnoxious, all who had suffered punish- 
ment, or deserved it ; the greatest part of the youth, 
and ' the city mob ; some of the popular tribunes, 
and all who were oppressed with debts ; who had a 
" leader fit for their purpose, daring, and well provid- 
" ed, and wanting nothing but a cause." This is Ci- 
cero's account ; and Cnelius's is much the same : " I 
** see," says he, " that Pompey will have the senate, 
" and all who judge of things ; Caesar, all who live in 
" fear and uneasiness ; but there is no comparison be- 
** tween their annies f ." Caesar had put an end to 






* Dio. 1. 40. p. 150. 
f Hoc Tideo, cum homine audacissimo, paratissimoque negotium 
esse : omnes damnatos, omnes ignominia aflfectos, omnes damnadone 
ignominiaque dignos iliac facerc. Omnem fere juventutem, omnem 

illam 
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the Gallic war, and reduced the whole province to 
the Roman yoke : but, though his commission was 
near exphing, he seemed to have no thoughts of giv- 
ing it up, and returning to the condition of a private 
subject : he pretended, that he could not possibly be 
safe^ if he parted with his army, especially while Pom- 
pey held the province of Spain, prolonged to him for 
five years f . The senate, in the mean while, in order 
to make him easy, had consented to let him talce^ thq 
consulship, without coming to sue for it in person : 
but when that did not satisfy him, the consul, M. 
Marcellus, one of his fiercest enemies, moved them to 
abrogate his command directly, and appoint him a 
successor ; and since the war was at an end, to oblige 
him to disband his troops, and to come likewise in 
person to sue for the consulship, nor to allow the free- 
dom of the City to his colonies beyond the Po : this 
related particularly to a faivourite colony, which Cae^ 
sar, when consul^had settled at Comum, at the- foot of 
the Alps, with the freedom of the-city granted to it by 
the Vatinian law J. All the other colonies on that side 
of the Po had before x^btaincd from Pompey'sfatherthe 

itiamurbanam.ac perditam plcbem/,. tribunes valentes — omncs, qui 
arc alicno prcmantur — causam sol^m illa.cau3a non habct, c^tciis 
rebus abundat— ad Alt. 7. 3. 

In bac discordia video, Cn. Pompeium senatum, quique res judi^ 
Qant, secum babitunun : . ad Caesarem omnes, qui cum timore au;t 
mala spe vivant ad Csesarem accessuros. ILxercitum conferendum 
non esse. Ep. fam. 8. 14. 

f Caesari autem persuasum est, se salvum esse non posse, si kb. 
exercitu recesserit. Fert illam tamen conditionem, ut ambo txfiT". 
citus tradapt. Ibid. 

J Sueton« J. Cses, c» 28. Styabo, l^ 5. .326. 

P3 
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rights of Latium, that is, the freedom of Rome to those 
who had bom an annual magistracy in them : but IVt 
Marcellus, out of a singular enmity to Caesar, would 
allow no such right to his colony of Comum ; and 
having caught a certain Comensian magistrate, who 
was acting the citizen at Rome, he ordered him to he 
seized, and publicly whipt ; an indignity fix)m which 
all citizens were exempted by law ; bidding the man 
go and shew those marks of his citizenship to Caesar *• 
Cicero condemns this act as violent arid unjust ; " IVfar- 
** cellus,". says he, " behaved shamefully in the case of 
** the Comensian : for if the man had never been a 
** magistrate, he was yet of a colony beyond the Po ; 
•' so that Ppmpey will not be less shocked at it than 
*' Caesar himself f." 

The other consul, Serv. Sulpicius, was of a more 
candid and moderate temper ; and, being unwilling to 
give such a handle for a civil war, opposed and over- 
ruled the motions of his colleague, by the hclpdF 
some of the tribunes : nor was Pompej himself dis- 
posed to proceed so violently, or tq break with Caesai^, 
on that foot ; but thought it more plausible to let his 
term run out, and his command expire of itself, and so 
tbrow upon him the odium of turning his arms against 
his country, if he should resolve to act against the se- 
nate and the laws. This counsel prevailed, after many 
warm contestations, in which the summer was chiefly 



* Appian. 2* 443, 

-f Marcellus {<£dt de Comensi : etsi ille magistratmn non gcsstrit, 
erat tamen Transpadanus. Ita mihi videtur non minus stomaclu 
nostro, ac Caesari monsse. Ad Att. 5. 11* 
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Spent, and a decree was offibred on the kst of Septem- 
ber, " That the consuls elect, L. Paulas and 0, Mar- 
** cellus should move the seqate on the first of March, 
** to settle the consular provinces ; and if any magi^ 
*• strate should interpose, to hinder the effect of their 
" decrees, that he should be deemed aft enemy to the 
" republic ; and if any one actually interposed, that 
" this vote and resolution should be eptered into the 
journals, to be considered some, other time by the 
senate, and laid also before the people." But four 
of the tribunes gave their joint negative to this decree, 
C. Caelius, L, Vinigius, P. Cornelius, and C Vibius 
Fansa* In the course of these debates, Pompey, who 
affected great moden^tion in whatever he s^id of Cse^ 
sar, was teized and urged on all sides to make an e3(- 
plicit declaration of his sentiments. When he called 
it unjust to determine any thing about Caesar's govern- 
ment, before the first of March, the term prescribed 
to it by law, being asked, " What, if any one should 
" thca put a negative upon them," be said, " there was 
" no difiTerence whethei- Caesar refused to obey the de- 
" crecs of the senate, or provided men to obstruct 
^t them :" " What," says another, " if he should insist 
" onbeingconsul, and holding his province too? What,'* 
replied Pompey, " if my son should take a stick and 
cudgel me % ?" intimating the one to be as incredible 
^d as impious also as the other. 



i Cum intcrrogarctur, si qui turn intcrcedercnt : dixit hoc nihil 
ipteresse, utrum C- Csesar senatui dicto audiens futurus nQn esset, 
^ pararet, <^ui senatum decernere non pateretur* Qni^ ^' inquit 
* • * ^ alius, 
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Cicero's friend Caelius obtained the aedileship this 
summer from his competitor Hirrus, the same who 
had opposed Cicero in the augurate, and whose disajK. 
pointment gave occasion to many jokes between them 
in their letters f • In this magistracy, it being custo- 
mary to procure wild beasts of all kinds from difierent 
parts of the empire, for the entertainment of the city, 
Cselius begged of Cicero to supply him with panthei's 
from Cilicia, and to employ the Cybarites, a people of 
his province famed for hunting, to catch them : ** for 
" it would be a reflection upon you," says he, " when 
•* Curio had ten panthers from that country, not to 
" let me have many more." He recommends to him, 
at the same time, M. Feridius, a Roman knight, who 
had an estate in Cilicia, charged with some services 
or quit-rent to the neighbouring cities, which he begs 
of him to get discharged, so as to make the lands free J: 
he seems also to have desired Cicero's consent to his 
levying certain contributions upon the cities of hi^ pro- 
vince, towards defraying the expence of his shews at 
Rome; a prerogative, which the aediles always clahn- 
ed, and sometimes practised ; thougK it was denied to 



alius, et consul esse et exercitum habere volet ? at iUe quam cle- 
ment f:r. Qui4 si fillus mevs fustem mibi impingere volet ? £p. 
lam* 8. o» 

f Kp. Fam. 2. 9, 10. it. 8. 2, 3, 9. 

J Fere Htciis omnibus tibi de pantheris scrips!. Turpe tibi c- 
pt, Patiscum Curiorii decern pantheras misisse, te non xnultispar- 
lil us plures, &ic. Fp. Fam. 8. 9. 

I\I. Feridium, tihi ccniineudc. Ag^rcs, quos fructuarios baber,t 
civiiates, vult tuo benerifio, quo^ tibi facile et boncstum factu est^ 
iiuiuunes esse. lb. 



\ 
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them by some governors, and particularly by Quintus 
Cicero in Asia, upon the advice of his brother § : in 
answer to all which, Cicero replied, " that he was sor- 
** ry to find that his actions were so much in the dark, 
"that it was not yet known at Rome, that not a far- 
** thing had been exacted in his province, except for 
** the payment of just debts : that it was neither fit 
" for him to extort money, nor for Caelius to take it, 

m 

** if it were, designed for himself : and admonished 
" him, who had undertaken the part of accusing o- 
" thers, to live himself with more caution — and, as to 
" panthers, that it was not consistent with his charac- 
" ter to impose the charge pf hunting them upon the 
•* poor people ||," But though he would not break 
his rules for the sake of his friend, yet he took care 
to provide panthers for him at his own expence, and 
says pleasantly upon it, that the beasts made a sad 
complaint against him, and resolved to quit the coun- 
try, since no snares were laid in his province for any 
other creature but themselves *. 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this summer, 
which he sought with no other design, as many ima- 
gined, than for the opportunity of mortifying Caesar, 

f Ad Qmnt. Frat. i, i. 5 9. 

II Rescripsi, me moleste lerre, si ego in tenebris laterem, nee au-. 
diretur Romas, nuUum in mea provincia nummum nisi in aes alie- 
numerogari; docuiquc ncc mihi conciliare pecuniam Kccre, nee 
ilii capere ) monuique eum, &cc. Ad Att. 6. i. 

* De pantberis. per eos, qui venari solent, agitur mandato meo 
diligcnter : sed mira paucitas est : et eas, quae sunt, valde aiunt 
queri quod nibil cuiquam insidiarum in mea provincia nisi sibi fiat« 
Jlp. Fam. 2, II. . - 
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against whom he had hitherto acted with great fierce* 
iie.<s f . But Cicero, who knew from the temper and 
views of them both, how easy it would be to make up 
matters between them, took occasion to write a con-^ 
gratulatory letter to him upon this advancement, in 
whiQh he exhorts him with great gravity, " to consi- 
*' der into what a dangerous crisis his tribunate had 
" fallen, not by chance, but hi? own choice ; what 
*• violence of the times, what variety of dangers hung 
" over the republic, how uncertain the events of things 
** were, how changeable mens minds, how much treach- 
^^ ery and falsehood in human life — he begs of him, 
*^ therefore, to beware of entering into any new coun- 
" cils, but to pursue and defend what he hin^self^ 
'^ thought right, and not suffer himself to be drawn a- 
•• way by the advic^ of others," — referring, without 
doubt, to M. Aiiitony, the chief companion and cor- 
rupter of his youth : In the cpQclusion, |ie conjures^ 
him, to " employ his present powejr to hii;ider his pro- 
" vincial trouble from being prolonged by any new act 

V of the senate J,"— Cicero's suspicions were 9)on con- 
firmed by letters from Rome ; whence. CdKus sent 
him word of Curio's changing sides, smd declaring 
himself for Gassar : in answer to which, Cicero says, 

V the last page of your letter in your own hand really. 
♦* touched me. What do you say ? is Curio turned 
" advocate for Caesar ? who would have thoyght it be- 

f Sed ut spero et volo, et ut se fert ipse Curio^bonos et senatinsk 
^alet. Totus ut nunc est, hoc scaturit. lb, 8. 4. 
1 Ep, Fam. 2. 7. 
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•' sides myself? for, let me die if I did not expect it \ 
^* Good god^, how much do I long to he laughing witl^ 
**70uatRome§V' ' ^ v . 
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The new consuls being Cicero*8 particular friends^ 
^ wrote congratulatory letters to them both upon 
Jheir election, in which he begged the concurrence of 
their authority to the decree of his supplication ; and, 
what he had more at heart, that they would not suffer 
any prolongation of his annual term ; in which they 
readily obliged him^ and received his thanks also by 
letter for that favour *. It was expected, that some- 
thing decisive would now be done in relation to the 
two Gauls, and the appointment of a successor to Cae- 
sar, since both the consuls were supposed to be his e- 
nemies : but all attempts of. that kind were still frus- 
trated by tl^e intrigues of Caesar ; for when C. Mar- 
cellus began to renew tho same motion, which hh 
kinsman had made the year before, he was obstructed 
by his colleague PauUus, and the tribune Curio, whom 
Caesar had privately gained by immense bribes, to suf- 
fer nothing prejudicial to his interest to pass during 
their magistracy f . He is said to have given PauUus 

} Extrema pagella pupugit me tuo chirographo. Quid ais ? 
Csesarem nunc defendit Curio ? quis hoc putaret prseter me ? nai|\ 
ita vivam, putavi. - lb. 13. 

* Ep. fanu 15. 7, xo, rx, X2, 13. 

f SuetoQ. J. Cees, apt 
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about three hundred thousand pounds, and to Curio 
much more J, The first wanted it to defray the char- 
ges of those splendid buildings which he had undeiv 
taken to raise at his own cost : the second, to clear 
himself of the load of his debts, which amounted tx) a- 
bout half a million * : for he had wasted his great for- 
tunes so effectually in a few years, that he had no 0- 
ther revenue left, as Pliny says, but in the hopes of a 
civil war f . These facts are mentioned by all tht 
• Roman writer j 

Mormntumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum^ 
(jall(frum captus spoliis \S dtsaris attro^-^ 

Lucan. 4. 819* 

* 

Caught by the spoils of Gaul, and Cassar's gold. 
Curio tum'd traitor, and his country sold, 

and Servius applies that passage of Virgil, vendidit bic 
auro patriam^ to the case of Curio's selling Rome t^ 
Caesar. 

Cicero in the meantime was expeding with impati*- 
enoe, the expiration of his annual term, but, before he 
could quit the province, he was obliged to see the ac- 
count of ail the money, which had passed through hb 
own or his officers bands, stated and balanced ; and 
three fair copies provided, two to be deposited in two 
of the principal cities of his jurisdiction, and a third ia 
the treasury at Rome. That his whole administra- 



X Appian. 1. ii. p. 44.3. 

* Sexcenties scstertium aeris alieni. Val. Max. 9. !• 
f Qui nihil in censu habucrit, praeter discordiam principuiD%. 
FUn, Hist. 1. 36. 15. 
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tion therefore might be of a piece, he was very exad 
and pundual in acquitting himself of this duty, and 
would not indulge his officers in the xise of any public 
money beyond the legal time, or above the sum prie- 
scribed by law, as appears from his letters to some of" 
them who desired it *. Out of the annual revenue, 
which was decreed to him for the use o^ the province, 
he remitted to the treasury all that he had not ex- 
pended, to the amount of above eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds. " This, (says he,) makes my whole com- 
" pany groan j they imagined that it should have 
" been divided among themselves, as if I ought to 
" have been a better manager for the treasuries of 
" Phrygia and Cilicia, than for our own. But they 
" did not move me ; for my own honour weighed 
" with me the most : yet I have not been wanting to 
" do every thing in my power that is honourable and 
". generous to them all f ." 

* Laodicese me praedes accepturum arbitror omnis publicse pc . 
(^n]'<£-»nibil est, quod in isto genere cuiquam possim commodaref 
Ike. £p. fam. 2. 17. 

lilud quidem certe factum est, quod lex jubebat, ut apud duas 
civitates, Laodicensem, et Apamaensem, quce nobis maximae vide- 
bantar— rationes confectas et consolidatas deponeremus, &c. Ib> 
5. 20. 

f Cum enim rectum et gloriosum putarem ex annuo sumptu, 
qui inihi decretus esset. Me C. Cselio queestori relinquere annum, 
referre in serarium ad H. S. cic. Ingemuit nostra cobors, omne il- 
lud putans distribui sibi oportere : ut ego amicior invenirer Pbry- 
gum aut Cilicum xrariis, quam nostro. Sed me non moverunt ^ 
nam mea laus apud me plurimum valult. Nee tamen quicquam 
honorifice in quemquam fieri potuit, quod prsetermiserim. ad 
Att. 7. I. 
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His last concern was, to what hands he should com- 
ink the government of his province upon his leaving 
it, since there was ho successor appointed hj the se- 
nate, on account of the heats among them ahout tbf^ 
case of Cassar, which disturbed afl their debates, aiij 
interrupted all other business. He had no o|Mnion of 
his quaestor, C. Caejlius, a young man of noble birth, 
but of no great virtue or prudence ; arid was afiaid) 
after his glorious administration, that, bj placing so 
great a trust in one of his character, he should expose 
himself to some censure. But he had no body about 
him of superior rank, who was willing to accept it, 
I and did not care to force it upon his brother, lest that 

might give a handle to suspect him of some interest 
or partiality in the choice *• He dropt the province 
therefore, after some deliberation, into Caelius's hands, 
and set forward immediately upoii his journey to- 
wards Italy. 

But before he quitted Asia, he begged of AtticuS 
by letter, to send him a particular detail of all the 
news of the city — ^** There are odious reports,(says he,) 
'* about Curio and Paullus ; not that I see any dan** 
•• ger, while I*ompcy stands, or I may say indeed^ 
" while he sits, if he has but his health ; but in truth, 



* Ego de provincia decedens qusestorem Cteliuni prfeposm pro- 
vincise. Pucrum ? inquies* At qusestorem ^ at nt>bileiD adotes- 
tentem > at omnium fere exemplo. Neque erat superiore honore 
Usus, quern praeficerem. Pontinius multo ante discesserat* A 
Quinto fratre impetrari non poterat : quern tamen si reliqmsaem, 
dicerent iniqui, non me plane post annum, ut senatus voluisset, de 
{irovincia decessisse, quoniam alteniln tae reliquissem. £p» £uq. 2. 
15» vid. it, ad Att« 6, 5, 6« 



« « 
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" I am sorry for lus friends^ Ciurb and PauUua. If 
^ you are now therefore at Rome, or as soon as you 
^ come thither, I would have you to send me a plan 
** oif the whole republic, which may meet me on the 
" rood, that I niay form myself upon it, and resolre 
** what temper to assume on my coJEning to the city : 
" for it is some advantage not to come thither a mere 
*^ stranger f ." We see what a confidence he placed 
in Pompey, on whom indeed their Whole prospect 
either of peace with Caesar, or of success against him 
depended : as to the intimation about his health, it is 
expressed more strongly in another letter : '* All om: 
** hopes," says he, *• hang up(» the life of one man, who 
*' is attacked every year by a dangerous fit of sickness*.** 
His constitution seems to have be^i peculiarly sub- 
ject to fevers ; the frequent returns of which, in the 
present situatkni of af&irs, gave ^great apprehension ta 
all his party : in one of those fevers, which threaten- 
ed his life for many days successively, all the towns 
of Italy put up public prayers for his safety ; an ho- 
nour which had never been paid before to any mad; 
while Rome was free f • 



f Hue odiosa affereba&tur de Curione, de Paullo : non quo uU 
lum periculum vidcam stante Pompeio, vel etiam scdente, valeat ; 
tnodo. Sed mieherciile Curionis et Paulli meorum familiatium vi- 
bem doLeo. Formani igitur mihi totius Reip. si jam es Romue, aut 
cum ens, velim mitt as, quse mihi obviam veniat. £x qua me fiiv* 
gere possum, &c. ad Att; 6. 3. 

* In unius kominis, auotamiis periculose aegrotantis, anima, pti* 
tatasonmes nostras spes nabemus<>-~ibid. 8. 2^ 

X Quo quidem tempore unirersa Italia vota pro salute ejus, pri- 
mo onmium ciyium, suscepit«-«»Vell. Pat. 2. 48. Dio, p. 155. 
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usually in the same way of thinking and acting in the 
affairs of the republic ; till Cicero, in the case of his 
exile, discovered the plain marks of a lurking envy and 
infidelity in Hortensius : yet his resentment earned 
him no farther than to some free complaints of it to 
their common friend Atticus, who made it his business 
to mitigate this disgust, and hinder it from proceeding 
to an open breach ; so that Cicero, being naturally 
placable, lived again with him after his return, on the 
same easy terms as before, and lamented his death at 
this time with great tenderness, not only as the pri- 
vate loss of a friend, but a public misfortime to his 
country, in being deprived of the service and authori- 
ty of so experienced a statesman at so critical a con- 
juncture f .^ 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence he 
set sa3, on the first of October, and, after a tedious 
passage, landed at Athens on the fourteenth *. Here 
he bdged again in his old quarters, at the house of his 
friend Aristus. His predecessor, Appius, who passed 
also through Athens on his return, had ordered a new 
portico or vestibule to be built at his cost to the tem- 
ple of the Eleusinian Ceres ; which suggested a thought 
likewise to Cicero of adding some ornament of the same 
kind to the academy, as a public monument of his 



f Nam et amico amisso cum consuetudine jucuuda^ turn multo- 
rum officiorum conjtmctione me privatum videbam — augebat etiam 
molestiam, quod magna sapientium civium bonorumque penuria^ 
vir egregius, conjunctiasimusqtte mecum consiliorum omnium so* 
cietate alienissimo reipub. tempore extinctus— Brut. mit. 

* Prid. Id. Octob* Athenas venimus, cua saxie advcrsis ventis 
11^ ess«mus. £p. fani» 14* $' 
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name, as well as of his af&cti(xi &r the place : for he 
hated, he says, those false inscriptions of other people's 
stmtuas *, wkh which the Greeks used to flatter their 
new masters, hy e&cing the old titles, and inscribing 
them anew to the great men of Rome. He acquaint- 
ed Atticus with his design, and desired his opinion up-< 
€01 it : but, in all probability, it was never e^ecuted^ 
since his stay at Athens was now very short,^ and his 
thougMs wholly bent on Italy : for, as all his letters 
cQofinned to him the certainty of a war, in which he 
mnst necessarily bear a part, so he was impatient to 
be at home, that he might have the clearer view of the 
state of af&irs, and take his measures with the greater 
deliberation f . Yet he was not still without hopes of 
peace, and that he should be able to make up the 
quarrel between the chiefs ; for he was, of all men, 
the best qusdified to effect it, on account, not only of 
his authority, but of his intimate firiendship with them 
both ; who severally paid great court to hitn at this 
time, and ceckoned upon him as their own, and wrote 



* Audio Appium «>^9rvAw«f, EleusiQe facere. Num inepti fue- 
nmus, si nos quoque academiae facerimus ?-— equidem valde ipsas 
Athents amo. Volo esse aliquod raonumentum. Odi falsas in- 
•criptiones alknanua statuanun. Sed ut tibi placebit. Ad Att* 

6. I. 

f Cognovi ex multorum amicorum literis— ad arm a rem spectare. 
Ut mihi cum venero, dissimulare not liceat, quid sentiam. Sed 
ijQum subeunda fortuna est, eo citius dabimus operam ut veniamus, 
quo facilius de tola re deliberemus. £p. fam. 14. 5. 

Sive euim ad concoidiazn res adduci potest, sive ad bonorum vie* 
toriam, utriusve rei me aut adjutorcm esse velixn, aut certe non «x> 
pe^tem. Ad. Att. 7. 3. 
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to him with a confidence of his being a detennined 
friend *. 

' In his voyage fix)m Athens towards Italy, TirOj one 
of his slaves, whom he soon after made free, happen- 
ed to fall sick, and was left behind at Patrae to the care 
of friends and a physician. The mention of auch an 
accident wiU seem trifling to those who are not ac^ 
quainted with the character and excellent qualities of 
Tiro, and how much: we are indebted to him for pre- 
serving and transmitting to posterity the precious col- 
lection of Cicero's letters, of which a great part still 
remain^ and one entire book of them written to Tiro 
himself ; several of which relate to the subject of this 
very illness. Tiro was trained up in Cicero's family^ 
among the rest of his young slaves, in every kind of 
useful and polite learning, and, being a youth of sin- 
gular parts and industry, soon became an eminent 
scholar, and extremely serviceable to his master in all 
his affairs both civil and domestic. " As for Tiro," 
says he to Atticus, " I see you have a concern for him : 
** though he is wonderfully useful to me, when he is 
** well, in every kind both of my business and studifes, 
•* yet I wish his health, more for his own humanity and 
" modesty, than for any service which I reap firom 

*J himf." But his letter to Tiro himself will best 

ft * 

' — M^^—i —  I  m    i^-^— — — —  Ill I 

* Ipsufti tamea Pompeium scparatiin ad concordiam hortabor. lb* 
Me ^utem uterque tiunierat suum. Nisi forte simulat alten 

Nam Pompcius non dubitat (vcre enim judical) ea, qute dc repub. 

nnnc sentiat, mihi valde probari. Utri usque autem accepi lit t eras 

< jusmodi — ut neuter quemquam omnium pluris facere quam- me vi- 

cieretur, lb. 7. i. 

f De Tirooe video tibi curee esse. Quern quidem ego, ct si mi-» 

rabilei 
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shew what an a£Eectionate master, he was : for from 
the time of leaving him, he never failed writing to him 
by every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a-day, and often sent 
one of his servants express to bring an account pf his 
health : the first of these letters will give U3 a notion 
of the rest. 

* 
M. T. Cicero to Tiro* 

" I thought that I shguld have been able to bear 
** the want of you more easily ; but in truth I cannot 
" bear it : and though it is of great importance to my 
^ expected honour, to be at Rome as soon as possible, 
yet I seem to have committed a sin when I left you. 
But since you were utterly against proceeding in the 
" voyage till your health was confirmed, I approved 
" your resolution ; nor do I now think otherwise, if 
" you continue in the same mind. But after you have 
" begun to take meat again, if you think that you 
** shall be able to overtake me, that is left to your cori- 
" sideration. I have sent Mario to you with instruc- 
" tions, either to come with you to me as soon as you 
** can, or if you should stay longer, to return instant- 
ly without you. Assure yourself however of tliis^ 
that, as far as it can be convenient to your health, 
" I wish nothing more than to have you with me ; bur 
** if it be necessary for the perfecting your recovery, 

rabiles utilitates mihi praebct, cum valet, in omni genere vel nego- 
tiorum vel studtorum meoniin, tamen propter humanitatem et mo- 
4cstiam malo salvum, quam propter usum meum* Ad Att. 7. 5.. 
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'* to Stay a while longer at Patne ; that I wish tlotbifig 
" more than to have you well. If you sail iilimediat^- 
" ly, you win overtake me at Leucas : but if you stay 
to establish your health, take care to have godd ccm- 
pany, good weather, and a good vessel. Observe 
this one thing, my Tiro, if you love me, that neither 
•* Marions coming, nor this letter, hurry you. By do- 
** ing what is most conducive to your health, you will 
" do what is most agreeable to me : weigh aU these 
•* things by your own discretion. I want you ; yet 
** so as to love you ; my love makes me wish to see 
" you well ; my want of you, to see you as soon as 
" possible : the first is the better ; take care, there- 
" fore, above all things, to get wxU again : of all your 
" innumerable services to me, that will be the most 
*' acceptable. — The third of November *." 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he 
means the honour of a triumph, which liis friends en- 
couraged him to demand for his success at Amanus 
and Pindenissum : in writing upon it to Atticos, he 
$ays, " consider what you would advise me with re- 
gard to a triumph, to which my friends invite me : 
for my part, if Bibulus, who, while there was a Par- 
•* thian in Syria, never set a foot out of the gates rf 
♦* Antioch, any more than he did, upon a certain oc- 
" casion, out of his own house, had not solicited a tri- 
" umph, I should have been quiet ; but now it is a 
** shame to sit still f ". Again, " as to a triumph, I 
^^ had no thoughts of it before Bibulus's most impudent 

m I  I.    ^1 !■  n 

 tp. fain. 16. I. f Ad Att, 6. 8. 
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letters, by which he obtained an honourable supph- 
cation. If he had really done all that he has A^rit- 
teni I should rejoice at it, and wish well to his suit ; 
** but for him, who never stirred beyond the walls, 
" while there was an enemy on this side the Eu- 
** phrates, tp have such an honour decreed ; and for 
** me, whose arm inspired all their hopes and spirits in- 
** to his, not to obtain the same, will be a disgrace to 
** us; I say to u^; joining you to myself: wherefore 
" I am determined to push at all, and hope to obtain 
« aU *." 

After the contemptible account which Cicero gives 
cf Bibulus's conduct in Syria, it must appear strange 
to see him honoured with a supplication, and aspiring 
even to a triumph : but this was not for any thing 
that he himself had done, but for what his lieutenant 
Cassius had performed in his absence, against the Par- 
thians, the success of the lieutenants being ascribed 
always to the auspices of the general, who reaped the 
reward and glory of it : and as the Parthians were the 
most dangerous enemies of the republic, and the more 
particularly dreaded at this time, for their late defeat 
of Crassus ; so any advantage gained against them was 
sure to be well received at. Rome, and repaid with all 
the honours that could reasonably be demanded. 

* De triumpho, nulla me cupiditas unquam tenuit ante Bibuli 
impudentissiinas litteras, quts amplissima supplicatio consecuta est. 
A quo si ea gesta sunt, quae scripsit, gauderem et honori faverem. 
Nunc ilium, qui pedem porta, quoad hostis cis £up{iratem fuit, non 
extulertt, Konore augeri, me, in cujus exercitu spem illius exercitus 
habuit, idem non assequi, dedecus est nostrum ^ nostrum, inquam, 
te conjungens. Itaque omnia experiar, et, ut spero, assequar. Ad 
Atl. 7. 2. 

Q.4 
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Whenever any proconsul returned from his pro- 
vince, with pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or en- 
signs of magistracy, were wreathed With laurel : with 
this equipage Cicero landed at Brundisium, on the 
twenty-fifth of November, where his wife Terentia 
arrived at the same moment to meet him; so that 
their first salutation was in the great square of the 
city. From Brundisium he marched forward by slow 
stages towards Rome, making it his business on the 
road, to confer with all his friends of both parties, 
who came dut to salute him, and to learn their senti- 
ments on the present state of affairs ; from which he 
soon perceived, what of all things he most dreaded, 
an universal disposition to war. But as he foresaw 
the consequences of it more coolly and clearly than 
any of them, so his first resolution was to ^pply all 
his endeavours and authority to the mediation of a 
peace. He had not yet declared for either side ; not 
that he was irresolute which of them to chuse, for he 
was determined within himself to follow Pompey; 
but the difficulty was, how to act in the mean time 
towards Caesar, so as to avoid taking any part in the 
previous decrees which were prepared against him, 
" for abrogating his comniand, and obliging him to 
** disband his forces, on pain of being declared an e- 
** nemy :" here he wished to stand neuter a while, 
that he might act the mediator with the better grace 
and efiect *. 



* Brundisium vcnimus vii Kal. Deccmb.— Terentia vcro, quae 
quidem eodem tempore ad portam Brundisinam veoit, quo ego in 
porlum, mihi obvia \xi foro fu^t. Ibid. 

MiU 
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In this disposition he had an interview with Pom-*, 
pey on the tenth of December, of which he gives the 
following account : ** We were together," says he, 
" about two hours. He seemed to be extremely pleas- 
" ed at my return ; he exhorted me to demand a tri- 
^ umph, promised to do his part in it, advised me not 
*' to appear in the senate b^ore I had obtained it, 
^' lest I should disgust any of the tribunes, by declar« 
" bag my mind : in a word, nothing could be more 
" obliging than his whole discourse on this subject* 
'' But as to public affairs, he talked in such a strain as 
** if a war was inevitable, without giving the least 
'' hopes of an accommodation. He said that he had 
** long perceived Caesar to be alienated from him, but 
" had received a very late instance of it; for that Hirr 
" tins came from Caes^ a few days before, and did not 
•* come to see him ; and when Balbus promised to 
** bring Scipio an account of his business the next 
" morning before day, Hirtius was gone back again to 
♦' Caesar in the night : this he takes for a clear proof 
" of Caesar's resolution to break with him. In short, 
♦* I have no other t:omfort but in imagining that he, to 
" whom even his enemies have voted a second consul- 
** ship, and fortune given the greatest power, wiU not 
** be so mad as to put all this to hazard : yet if he be-- 
^* gins to rush on, I see many more things to^ be ap- 



Mihi nM^9^ unum erit, quod a Pompeio gubemalHtiir— •die M. 
TuUi iiffl^fut*' Cn. Pompeio assentio-*ib. 3. 

Nunc incidio in discrimen ipsum,— -dabunt operam, ut eliciai;tt 
eententiain meam^tu autem de nostra statu cogitabis } pruaua^ 
gup ^itificio tucamuT benevolenUw Caesaris«-^ib. i. 
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** prehended than I dare venture to commit to writ- 
^ ing : at present I propose to be at Rome on the 
" third of January f ." 

There is one Httle circumstance frequently touched 
in Cicero^s letters^ which gave him a particular unca^ 
siness in his present situation, viz. his owing a sum of 
money to Caesar, which he imi^ined might draw some 
reproach upon him, since he thought it " dishonour^ 

able and indecent,*' he says, '* to be a debtor to one 

against whom we were acting in public affairs : yet 
** to pay it at that time would deprive him of a part 
" of the money which he had reserved for his tri- 
" tunph *." He desires Atticus, however, very ear- 
nestly to see it paid, which was done, without doubt^ 
accordingly, since we meet with no farther mention 
of it : it does not appear, nor is it easy to guess, foe 
what occasion this debt was c(mtracted, unless it was 
to supply the extraordinary expence of his buildings, 
after his return from exile, when he complained of be- 
ing in a particular want of money, from that general 
dissipation of his fortunes. 

Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent cm peace, con- 
trived to have a second conference with him, before 
he reached the city, in hopes to allay his fears, and 
beat him off from that vain project of an accommoda- 
tion, which might help to cool the zeal of his friends 



t Ad Att. 7. 4. 

* Iliud tamen non desinam, dum adesse te putabo, de Csesaris 
nomine rogare, ut confectum relmquas. lb. 5, 6. 

Mihi autem molestissimum est, quod solvendi sunt irammi C«- 
sari, et instrumentum triumphi eo confcrendiun. £st enkn m ft $^ f §»9 
Miv§?jrtvfitifv jC^ufuX^Tf esse."— lb. 7* S* 
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in the senate : he overtook him therefore at Laver- 
pium, and ctme on with him to Formise, where they 
speilt a Whole afternoon in close conversation. Pom- 
pey. strooglj discouraged all thoughts of a pacifica- 
tkm, declaring^ ^ that there could be none but what 
" was treacherous and dangerous ; and that if Caesar 
<< should disband his army, and take the consulship, 
*^ he would throw the republic into confusion : but he 
** was of opinion that, when he understood their pre* 
*^ porations against him, he would drop the consulship, 
** and hold fast his army : but if he was mad enough 
** to come forward, and act offensively, he held him in 
^* utter contempt, from a confidence in his own troops, 
^ and those of the republic. They had got with them 
♦* the copy of a speech which Antony, one of the new 
** tribunes, made to the people four days before : it 
** was a perpetual invective on Pompey's conduct, 
•* from his first appearance in public, with great com- 
plaints against the violent and arbitrary condemna- 
tion of citizens, and the terror of his arms. After 
reading it over together,*' " what think you,*' says 
•• Pompey, " would Ca&sar himself do, if in possession 
•* of the republic, when this paultry, beggarly fellow, 
•* his quaestor, dares to talk at this rate ?" On the 
•* whole, Pompey seemed not only not to desire, but 
** even to dread a peace *." 

Cicero, however, would not Still be driven from the 
hopes and pursuit of an accommodation : the more he 
pbserved the disposition of both parties, the more he 

*l lb. 7. 8, 
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perceived tHe necessity of it : the honest, as they wett 
called, were disunited among themselves : Hiany of 
them dissatisfied with Pompey ; all fierce and violent ; 
and denouncing nothing but ruin to their adversaries ; 
he clearly foresaw what he declared without scruple 
to his friends, ** that which side soever got the better, 
** the war must necessarily end in a tyranny ; the on- 
** ly difference was, that if their enemies conquered, 
** they should be proscribed, if their friends, be skves." 
Though he had an abhorrence, therefore, of Caesart 
cause, yet his advice was to grant him his own tenns, 
rather than try the experiment of arms, ** and prefer 
" the most unjust conditions to the justest war : since, 
^* after they had been arming him against themselves 
♦* for ten years past, it was too late to think of fight- 
*' ing, when they had n^ade him too strong for themf ." 



A. Urb. 704. dc 58. Cost— C. Cliuditts Mareellus. L. Cottle JLcDtiiltu Cni& 

This was the sum of his thoughts and counsel^, 
when he arrived at, Rome on the fourth of Januaiyi 



j- De repub. quotidiQ magis timeo. Non enim boni, ut putant, 
consentiunt. Quos ego equites Romanos, quos senatofes vidi, qui 
^ccerime turn csetera, turn hoc iter Pompeii vituperarent. Pace 
op\is est, ex victoria cum multa mala, turn certe tyjamius existet<^ 

ib. 7- 5- . 

Ut si victus ens, proscribare ^ si viceris, tamen servias. Ib. 7. 7- 

Ad pacem hortari non desino, quae vel injusta utilior est, quam 
justissimum bellum.-^Ib. 7- 14. 

MaUem tantas ei vires jion dcdisset^ quam nunc tarn valenti re- 
sisterct. lb. 7. 3. 

Nisi forte hsec illi turn anna dedimus, ut nync cum bene parato^ 
pugna^emus. Ib. 7. 6« 
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where he found the two new consuls entirely devoted 
to Pompey's interests. On his approach towards the 
01^, great multitudes came out to meet him with all 
possible demonstrations of honour : his last stage was 
from Pompey's villa near Alba, because his own at 
Tusculum lay out of the great road, and was not com- 
modious for a public entry : on his arrival, as he says, 
he fell into the very flame of civil discord, and found 
the war in effect proclaimed * : for the senate, at Sci- 
pio's motion, had just voted a decree, " that Caesar 
'* should dismiss his army by a certain day, or be de- 
" clared an enemy ; and when M. Antony and Q^ 
•* Gassius, two of the tribunes, opposed their negative 
" to it," as they had done to every decree proposed a- 
gainst Ca^r, and could not be persuaded by the en* 
treaties of their friends, to give way to the authority 
of the senate, they proceeded to that vote, which was 
the last resort in cases of extremity, ^ that the consuls, 
" praetors, tribunes, and all who were about the city 
" with proconsular power, should take care that the 
** republic received no detriment." As this was sup- 
posed to arm the magistrates with an absolute power, 
to treat all men ad they pleased, whom they judged to 
be enemies,, so the two tribtmes, together with Curio, 
immediately withdrew themselves upon it, and fled in 
disguise to Caesar's camp, on pretence of danger and 



* Ego ad urbcm access! prid. non. Jan. obviam mihi sic est pro- 
ditum, ut nihil possit fieri ornatius. Sed incidi in ipsam flammam 
civilis discordiae vel potius belli— —Ep. Fam. 16. 11. 
. Ego in TusculanuiD nihil hoc tempore. Devium est tw$ ia-^yl*^, 
&c. ad Att. 7- 5. * 
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violence to their persons, though none was yet offered 
or designed to them f . 

M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in 
the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient and noble ex- 
traction ; the grandson of that celebrated statesimui 
and orator, who lost his life in the massacres of Marius 
and Cinna : his father, as it is already related, had 
been honoured with one of the most important com- 
imssi(His of the republic ; but, after an inglorious dis- 
charge of it, died with the character of a corrupt, op- 
pressive, and rapacious commander. The son, trained 
in the discipline of such a parent, whom he lost when 
he was very young, launched out at once into all the 
excess of riot and debauchery, and wasted his whole 
patrimony before he had put on the manly gown ; 
shewing himself to be the genuine son of that father, 
who was bom, as Sallust says, to squander money, 
without ever employing a thought on business, till a 
present necessity urged him. His comely person, 
lively wit, insinuating address, made young Ciuio in- 
finitely fond of him ; so that, in spight of the com- 
mands of a severe father, who had often turned An- 
tony out of doors, and forbidden him his house, be 
could not be prevailed with to forsake his ccmipany j 
but supplied him with money for his frplics and a- 
mours, till he had involved himself on his account in 

f Antonius quidem noster et Q, Cassius, nulla vi expuki, ad 
Caesarem cum Curione profecti erant ^ postea qnam senatus consdi^ 
bus, prsetoiibus, tribunis plebis et nobis, qui proconsules suznus, ne- 
gotium dederat, ut curaremuSy ne quid resp. dettimeati caperet* 
£p;Fam. 16. ii« 
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a debt of fifty thousand pounds. This greatly afflk-* 
ted old Curio ; and Cicero was called in to heal the 
distress of the family, whom the son entreated, wth 
tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony, as well as 
for himself, and not suficr thetn to be parted : but 
Cicero having prevailed with the &ther to make his 
son easy, by ^scharging his debts, advised him to in- 
sist upon it as a condition, and to enforce it by his pa- 
ternal power, that he should have no farther commerce 
with Antony J. This laid the foundation of an early 
aversion in Antony to Cicero, encreased still by the 
perpetual course of Antony's life, which fortune hap- ' 
pened to throw among Cicero's inveterate enemies : 
for, by the second marriage of his mother, he became 
son-in-law to that Lentulus, who was put to death for 
conspiring with Catiline, by whom he was initiated in- 
to all the cabals of a traitorous faction, and infected 
with principles pernicious to the liberty of Rome. To 
revenge the death of this father, he attached himself 
to Clodius, and, during his tribmiate, was one of the 
ministers of all his violences ; yet was detected at the 



t Tenesne meraoria practextatum tt decoxlsse ?   n emo un- 
qwon poer cmptus libidinis causa taai fiat in domim potestate, quam 
tQ in Cunonis. Qjioties te pater ejus domo guo ejecit ? scisne 
me de rebus mfhi notissimis dicere ? recordare tempus illud, cum 
paler Curio fao&resis jaoebat in lecto ^ iilius se ad pedes meos pro- 
ftemens, lacrymans te mlhi commendabat, orabat, ut te contra pa- 
trem snum, si H. S. sexagies peteret defenderem : tantum enim se 
pro te intercessisse : ipse autem amore ardens confirmabat, quod 
desiderium tui discidii ferre non posset  -^quo ego tempore tanta 
mala florentissimse familiae sedavi vel potius sustuli : patri persuasi, 
Dt $ts alienum filii dissolvent, &c, (Philip. 2. 18.) M. Antonius, 
perdundae pecuniae genitus, vacuusque curis, nisi instantibus. S^lust. 
Hi$tor« Fragnu 1. iii. 
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same time in some criminal intrigue in his family, in- 
jurious to the honour of his^ patron ** From this edu- 
cation in the city, he went abroad to leam the art of 
war undejc Gabinius, the most profligate of all gene- 
rals ; who gave him the command of his horse in Syria^ 
where he signalized his courage in the restoration of 
king Ptolemy, and acquired the first taste of martial 
glory in an expedition undertaken against the laws 
and religion of his country f . From Egypt, instead 
of coming home, where his debts would not sufier him 
to be easy, he went to Caesar into Gaul, the sure re- 
fuge of all the needy, the desperate, and the auda- 
cious : and, after some stay in that province, being fur- 
nished with money and credit by Caesar, he returned 
to Rome to sue for the quaetorship f . Caesar recom- 
mended him in a pressing manner to Cicero, " en- 
** treating him to accept Antony's submission, and 
<' pardon him for what w^ past, and. to assist him in 
** his present suit : with which Cicero readily compli- 
^* ed," and obliged Antony so highly by it, that he 
declared war presently against Clodius, " whom he at- 
** tacked with great fierceness in the forum, and would 
-" certainly have killed, if he had not found means to 
** hide himself under some stairs/' Antony openly 
** gave out, that he owed all this to Citero's generosi- 



* Te domi P. Lentuli cducatum— — (Phil. 2. 7.) Intimus crat 
in tribiinatu Clodio— — ejus omnium incendionun fax— cujus etiam 
domi quiddam jam turn molitus est, &c. ib, 19. 

f Inde iter Alexandriam, contra senatus auctoritatem, contra 
tempub. et religiones : sed habebat ducem Gabinium, &c. ib. 

X Prius in ultimam Galliam ex ^gypto quam domum— vcnisti 
e Gallia ad quse'stiiram petendam«— ib.'— vid. Plutar. in Anton. 
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" ty, to whom he could never make amends for for- 
" mer injuries, but by the destruction of his enemy 
" Clodius *." fieing chpsen quaestor, he went back 
immediately to Caesar, without Expecting his tot, or a 
decree of the senate, to appoint him his province : 
where, though he had all imaginable- opportunities of 
acquiring money, yet by squandering, as fast as he got 
it, he came a second time empty and beggarly to 
Rome, to put in for the tribunate ; in which office, af- 
ter the example of his friend Curio, having sold him- 
self to Caesar^ he was, as Cicero says, as much the cause 
of the ensuing war, as Helen was of that of Troy f 4 • 
It is certaiii, at least, that Antony's flight gave the 
immediate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold : " Cae* 
" sar," says he, " will betake himself to arms, either 
" for our want of preparation, or if no regard be had 
** to him at the election df consuls ; but especially, if 
" any tribune, obstructing the deliberations of the se- 
" nate, or exciting the people to sedition, should hap- 
** pen to be censured or over-riilcd, or taken off, qr cx- 
" pelled, or, pretending to be expelled, run away to 



idiMitaw^N^Nirft** 



* Acceperam jam ante Caesaris literas, ut mihi satisfieri paterer 
a tc ^postea custoditus sum a te, tu a me obscrvatus tu pctitione 
qlisesturae, quo quidcm tempore P. Clodium— in foro es conatus oc- 
cidere— ita prsedicabas, te non existimare nisi ilium interfecisses^ 
unquain mihi pro tuis in me injuxiis satis esse facturum — ib. 20. 

Cum se ille fugiens in scalarmn tenebras abdidisset, &c. pro 
Mil. 15. 

f Deinde sine senatus consulto, sine sorte, sine lege ad Caesarem 
cucurristi. Id enim unum in terris egestatis, seris afieni, nequitia?, 
perditis vitae rationibus perfugium esse ducebas — advolastl egens ad 
tnbunatum, ut in eo magistratu, si. posses, viri tui simjiis esses — ut 
Helena Trojanis, sic. istc huic rcipub. causa belli, &c.i „ Phil, 2, 

Zl, 22. 

Vol. IL R * 
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" him *•" In the same letter^ he gives A short but 
true state of the n^rit of his catise : " What " says 
he, ** can be more impudent ? You havte held your 
" government ten years, not granted to you by the 
^' senate, but extorted bj violence and fection : the 
" full term is expited, not of the law, but of your li- 
centious will : but, allow it to be a law ; it is now 
decreed that you must have a successor : you refuse, 
and say, have some regard to me : do you first shew 
** your regard for us : will you pretend to keep an 
^ army longer than the people ordered, and contrary 
•* to the will of the senate f ?" but Csesar^ strength 
ky not in the goodness of his cause, but of his troops X ; 
a considerable part of which he was now drawing to- 
gether towards the confines of Italy, to be ready to 
«nter into action at any warning : the flight of the 
tribunes gave him a plausible handle to begm, and 
seemed to sanctify his attempt ; but ^ his real mo- 
tive," says Plutarch, '^ was the same that anhnated 
^ Cyrus and Alexander before him to disturb the peace 
^ of mankind ; the unquenchable thirst of empire^ 
'* and the wild ambition of being the greatest man in 
*' the world, which was not possible, tiU PcHnpey was 
** first destroyed §•** Laying hold, therefore, of the 

* Aut addita causa, si forte tribunus pkb. sehatum istpedlens, 
ant populum incitans, notatus, aut senatus cabsulto dtcmnacriptus, 
aut sublatus aut expulsus sit, dicensve se expulsum ad se confiige* 
nt. Ad Att. 7. 9. 

f Ibd. it. £p. Fam. 16. 11. 

% Alterius ducis causa melior lidebatur, altenns crat fiitnior. 
Hie omnia speciosa, illic valentia. Pompeium senatus auctoritas^ 
Ciesarein militum armavit fiducia. Vel|. Pat, 2. 49. 

{ Plutar. in Anton. 
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6cc2isSoft, he ptt^eatiy passed fhfi ^ubkoti, which was 
the bottticlalty df his ptoviWcC on that sidd of Italy, and 
fiiaithing fttrtWird in an hostile manrier, possessed 
MflteeK; *itli6ttt resistance, of the next gteat towns 
i« h» way, ArinktWi, ftsauftim, AhcoAal, Atetium jf, 

In this confcfsetf ini disOfdef^d state of the city, 
€acert/s friends Wert sblrciting the decree of his tri- 
ttfnpft, to Which the whole senate signified thefr ready 
conseftt : htrt •^ the eofisd Lentulus, to' make the favour 
** BdOrti jpatrtitularfy his own, desired tha:t it might be de- 
«* ftrred fof U While, till the public affairs were bettef 
^ settled, givirtg hi^ word, that he Would then be the 
** mottt of it hirrfself *•** But Caesar's sudden march 
towards Rome put airi end to all farther thoughts of it, 
tnd struci: the senate with such a panic, that, as if he 
bad been atreadjr at the gates, they relsolved present- 
ly to quit the city, and retreat towards the southern 
parts of Italy. All the principal senators had parti- 
cular districts assigned to their care, to be provided 
with troops, and all materials of defence against Cae- 
sar. Cicero had Capua, with the inspection of the 
sea-coast from ^ormise ; he would not accept any 



jl An ille id irciat, quod pauloantc dccretum est, ut exircitum 
ckra Rubjconem, qui fiiiis est Galliae, cduceret ? Philip. 6. 3. 

Itaque cum Ca»ar, amentia quadam raperetur, et Arminium, 
Pisaarum, Anconam, Arretium occupavisset, urbem reliquimus. 
£p. Fam. x6. 12. 

• Nobis tamen inter has turbas scnatus frcquens flagitavit tri- 
ampbom ; icd Lentulus consul, quo majus suum bencficium faceret, 
tiBiul atque cxpcdissct quae esscnt necessaria dc rej ub. dixit sc re- 
Utttifom. £p. Fam* 16. ii. 
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greater charge, for the sake of preserving his authority 
in the task of mediating a peace f ; and, for the same 
reason, when he perceived his new province wholly 
unprovided against an enemy, and that it was impos- 
sible to hold Capua without a strong garrison, he re- 
signed his employment, and chose not to act at all |. 
Capua had always been the common seminary or 
place of educating Gladiators for the great men (£ 
Rome ; where Caesar had a famous school of them at 
this time, which he had long maintained under the 
best masters for the occasions of his public shews in 
the city ; and, as they were very numerous and well 
furnished . with arms, there was reason ta apprehend 
that they would break out, and make some attempt in 
jfavour of their master, which might have been of 
dangerous consequence in the present circumstances 
of the republic ; so that Pompey thought it necessary 



•f- Ego negotio praesum non turbulento ; vult enim me Pompeius 
esse, quern tota hsec Coznpana ct maritima ora habeat i^<m?r«», ad 
quern delectus et suxnxna negotii referatur. Ad Att* 7 4 11. 

Ego adhuc orx maritimde pr^sum a Formiis. Nullum majus ne- 
gotium suscipere volui, quo plus apud ilium meac lltterse cohorta-. 
tionisque ad paccm valerent. £p. Fam. i6. 12. 

X Nam certe neque turn peccavi, cum imparatam jam Capuam, 
non solum ignavise delectus, sed etiam perfidiae suspicionem fugiena, 
accipere nolui* Ad Atu 8. 12. 

Quod tibi ostenderam, cum a me Capuam rejiciebam : quod feci 
non vitandi oneris causa, sed quod videbam teneri illam urbem sine 
cxercitu non posse. Ep. Cic. ad Pomp* Ad Att. 8. 1 1. 

As Cicero, when proconsul of Cilicia, often mentions the dioceses 
that were annexed to his government, (Ep. Fam. 13. 67.) so in 
this command of Capua he calls himself the Epucopuf of the Cam- 
panian coast ^ which shews, that these names, which were appro^ 
priatcd afterwards in the Christian church to characters and powers 
ecclesiastical, carried with them in their original use, the notion of 
a real authority and jurisdiction. 
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to take them out of their school, and distribute them 
among the principal inhabitants of the place, assign- 
ing two to each master of a family, by which he se*- 
cured them from doiiig any mischief *. 

While the Pompeian party was under no small de- 
jection on account of Pompey's quitting the city, and 
retreating from the approach of Caesar, T. Labienus, 
one of the chief commanders on the other side, de- 
serted Caesar, and came over to them, which added 
some new life to their cause, and raised an expecta- 
tion, that many more would follow his example. La- 
bienus had eminently distinguished himself ift the 
Gallic war, where, next to Caesar himself, he had bom 
the principal part ; and, by Caesar's favour, had raised ' 
an immense fortune : so that he was much caressed, 
and carried about every where by Pompey, who pro- 
mised himself great service from his fame and experi- 
ence, and especially from his credit in Caesar*s army,. 
and the knowledge of all his counsels : but his ac- ' 
count of things, like that of all deserters, was accom- 
modated rather to please, than to serve his new friends '^ 
representing the weakness of Caesar's troops, their di- 
version to his present designs, the disaffection of the. 
two Gauls, and disposition to revolt, the contrary of 
all which was found to be true in the experiment : 
and as he came to them single, without bringing with 

bim any of those troops with which he had acquired 

 11  I 111 , 11 - ■■■II. 11 ' ' 

* Gladiatores Caesaris, qui Capuas sunt — sane commodo Pom- 
peitis distribuit, binos singidis patribus familiarum. Scutorum i(i 
ittdo 100 fuerunt eruptionem facturi fuisse dicebar.tur-^sane xi^ul^ 
Kuxn iQ eo reip. provisum est. Ad Att, 7. 14, 
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his reputatiqn, 90 his deseruon li^d pp othf f t&ct 
than to ruin his own fprtunes, wkhov}: 4^ing anj scr-. . 
vice to Pompey f • 

But what gave a much better prospect to 9II henest 
men^ was the proposal of an accGHOEunodfitioa, which 
came about this time from Caesar ; whp, whiie he waf 
pushing on the war with incredible vigour, talked ef 
nothing but peace, and endeavoured particularly to 
persuade Cicero, '* that he had no other view than te 
^ secure himself from the insults of his wtemits, aad 
** yield tlie first rank in the state to Fbnpey ♦.'* 
The conditions were, ** that Fompey should go ib his 
** government of Spain, that his new levies should be 
*^ dismissed, and his garrisons withdrawn, and that Car- 
** sar should dehver up his provfaices, the fiuther Gaul 
^ to Domitius, the hither to Considius, and sue &r the 
^' consulship in person, without requiring the pnvikge 
*' of absence/' These terms wc^re readUy rasbraced 



f Maximam autem plagam accepit, quod is, qui s umm a in auc- 
toritatem in illius exercitu habebat, T. LabieniM socius scderis ca- 
se noluit : reliquit ilium, et nobiscum est : xaultique idem fiacti^ri 
dicuntur. £p. fam. 16. 12. 

Aliquantum aninii videtur attulisse nobis Labientis— ad Att. 

Lablenum secum babet (Pompeius) non dubitantem de tmbecilli- 
tate Caesaris copianun : cujus adventu Cb»us uoster multo amiH 
plus habet. lb. 8. 2, 

* fi rtis im armU 
Casaris Labienus erat: ftunc fraflrfki^ ^* ^ " 

Lucan. 5* 345.-. 
* Balbus major ad me scribit, nihil malle Csesarem, quam pxin« 
cipe Pompeio, sine metu vivexe. Tu, puto, haec credis. Ad Att. 
8.9. 
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in a grand council of the chiefs at Capua, and young 
L. Caesar, who brought them, was sent back with' let- 
ters fiom Porapey, and the addition only of one pre- 
liminary article, ** that Gsesar in the mean while should 
** rtfcal his troops from the towns, which he had seiz- 
* ed beyond his own jurisdiction, so that the senate 
*♦ might return to Ronae, and settle the whole afFair 
♦* with honour and freedom J." Cicero was present 
at this council, of which he gave an account to Atti- 
cus ; ** I came to Capua,*' (says he,) " yesterday, the 
" twenty-sixth of January, where I met the consuls, 
" and many of our order : they all wished that Caesar 
"would stand to his conditions, arid withdraw his 
^ troops : Favoniua alone was against all conditions 
*• imposed by Caesar, but was little regarded by the 
^* council : for Cato himself would now rather live a 
** slave, than fight ; and declares, that if Cssar recall 
" his garrisons, he will attend the senate, when the 
^ conditions come to be settled, and not go to Sicily, 
*^ where his service is more necessary, which I am a- 
'* fraid wHl be of ill consequence : — there is a strange 
" variety in our sentiments ; the greatest part are of 
** opinion, that Caesar will not stand to his terms, and 



t Feruntur omnino conditiones ah illo, ut Pompeius eat in His • 
paniam } dilectus, qui sunt habiti, et praesidia nostra dimittantur : 
se ulteriorem GalUam Domitio, citeriorem Considio NonSano — 
traditurum. ' Ad coQSulatus petitionem se venturum ; neque se 
jam Telle, absente se, rationem sui haberi. £p. fam« 16/ 1 2. ad 
4.tt. 7. 14. 

Accepimus conditiones j sed ita, ut removeat praesidia ex iis lo- 
CIS quae occupavit, ut sine mctu de iis ipsis conditioxubu» Romae 
^enatus haberi possit. Ibid* 
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^' that these offers are made only to hinder our prepa- 
'^ radons : but I am apt to think that he will with- 
" draw his troops : for he gets the better of us by be- 
^' ing made consul, and with less iniquity, than in 
*^ the way which he is now pursuing ; and we cannot 
♦* possibly come off without some loss ; for we are 
♦* scandalously unprovided both with soldiers, and with 
*' money, since all that which was either private in the 
*' city, , or public in the treasury, is left a prey to 
♦* him V 

During the suspence of this treaty, and the expec- 
tation of Caesar's answer, Cicero began to conceive 
some hopes that both sides were relenting, and dispo- 
sed to make up the quarrel ; Caesar, from a reflection 
on his rashness, and the senate, on their want of pre- 
paration : but he still suspected Caesar, and the send- 
ing a message f«o important by a person so insignifi- 
cant as young Lucius Caesar, looked, (he says,) as if he 
had done it by way of contempt, or with a view to 
disclaim it, especially when, after offering conditions, 
which were likely to be accepted, he would not sit 
still to wait an answer, but continued his march with 
the same diligence, and in the same hostile manner, 
^s before f . His suspicions proved true ; for by let- 

% Ad Att. 7. 15. 
•f* Spero in prsesentia pacem nos habere. Nam et ilium fuioris, 
et hunc nostrum copiarum euppoenitet. Ibid. 

Tamen vereor ut his ipsis (Csesar) conteQtus sit. Nam cimi is^- 
• inandata dedisset L. Caesan, debuit esse paulo quietior, dum. 
. . '.'onsa referrentur. lb. 7. 17. 

Jaesarem quidem, L. Csesare cum mandatis de pace mi$$o, t|p 
t in aiunt acerrime loca occuparc— ib^ i8. 
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ters, which came soon after from Fumius and Curio 

« 

he perceived, that they made a i^ere jest of the em- 
bassy f • 

It seems very evident, that Caesar had no real 

thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard to Pom- 
pey*s answer, and the trifling reasons which he gave 
for slighting it* : but he had a double view in offer- 
ing those conditions ; for, by Pompey's rejecting them, 
as there was reason to expect from his known aversion 
to any treaty, be hoped to load him with the odium of 
the war ; or, by his embracing them, to slacken his 
preparations, and retard hi^ design of leaving Italy ; 
whilst he himself, in the mean time, by following him 
with a celerity that amazed every bodyf, might 
phance to come up with him before he could embark, 
gnd give a decisive blow to the war ; from which he 
had nothing to apprehend, but its being drawn into 
length* " I now plainly see," says Cicero, " though 
" later indeed than I could have wished, on account of 
** the assurances given me by Balbus, that he aims at 

L. Csesarem vi4i— ut id ipsum mihi ille videatur irridendi causa 
fecisse, qui tantis de rebus huic mandata dederit, nisi forte non de- 
dit et hie serinone aliquo arrepto pro mandatis abusus est— ib. 13. 

f Accept literas tuas, Philotimi, Fumii, Curionis ad Fumium, 
quibus irridet L. C^^saris legationem i b. 19. 

* CsBS. Comment, de Bell. civ. 1. i. 

f O celeritatem incredibilem !— ad Att. 7. 22. Cicero calls him 
a monster of vigilance and celerity (ib. 8. 9.) for,' from his pas- 
sage of the Rubicon, though he was forced to take in all the great 
towns, on his road, and spent seven days before Corfinium, yet in 
less than two months he marched through the whole length of Ita^ 
ly, and came before the gates of Brundisium before Pompey cou^ 
^bark on the 9th of March. Ad Att. 9. 13. 
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** nothing else, nor has ever aimed at any thing from 
** the beginning, but Pompey's life %.** 

If we consider this famous passage of the Rubicon, 
abstractedly from the event, it seems to have been so 
hazardous and desperate, that Fompey might reason- 
ably contenm the thought of it, as of an attempt too 
rash for any prudent man to venture upon. If Csesar's 
view indeed had been to possess himself only of Italy, 
there could have been no difficulty in it : his army 
was undoubtedly the best which was then in the world; 
flushed with victory, animated with zeal for the per- 
son of their general, and an over-match for any which 
could be brought against it into the field : but this 
single army was all that he had to trust to ; he had no 
resource : the loss of oQe battle was certain ruin to 
him ; and yet he must necessarily run the risk of ma- 
ny before he could gain his end : for the whole empire 
was armed against him ; every province oflered a fresh 
enemy, and a fresh field pf action, where he was like 
. to be exposed to the same danger as on the plains of 
Fharsalia. But above aU, his enemies were masters of 
the sea, so that he could not transport his forces abroad 
without the hazard (^ their being destroyed by a sa- 
pefior fleet, or of being starved at land by the diffi- 
culty of conveying supplies and provisions to them : 
Fompey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, and 
was persuaded, that it must necessarily determide the 



X Intelligo serias equidem quam venem, propter epistolas ser-i 
Riohesque Balbi, sed video plane^ nihil aliud agi, nildl acttun ab ini- 
tip, quam at himc occideret. Ad Att* 9. 5. 
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W9r is iU9 (kvtmr\\ : so that it soems surpming, how 
RiKh 9 fi^perioiity of adymtage, ia tlie ban^s of so 
gF«^ a GMnmaii4cri could possibly iafl of success ; and 
we vi^mt ^Atm3ie mhor the fpFtim^, than the condiict 
ef C^pm^ fyf jurying him safe thfongh all tfaes^ di£« 
fieiik}e99 to the posseasion of the empipa. 

Ck^^fQ seldom speaks of his attempt, but as a kind 
of aiadiW9 ^, and seemed to ret^n some hope$ to the 
lKt> tb^ be would not porsist m it 9 the same imagi- 
i^oQ qiade i^mpey and the senate so resolute to de- 
fy, when tbi^y w^fe in no condkion to oppose him. 
Cfl|6W, op the other band, might probably imagine, that 
tbe^ $dfheQ» pproceeded fiom a vain ccmceit of their 
strw^b» whieh would indupe (hein to yenture a bat«- 
t]^ with hkn in Italy ; in wfakh case he was sure e- 
Qougb to ^t (b(&m : so diat both ^des were drawn 
£uth^r p^haps than they intended, by mistaking each 
other's vbws. Caesar^ I say, might well apprehend 
that they deigned to try their strength with him in 
Italy : far that was the cmistant persuasion of the 
wbok party, who thought it the best scheme which 
could be pursued : Pompey humoured them in it, and 
always talked big to keep up their spirits ; and though 
he saw from the first the necessity of quitting Italy, 
yet he kept the secret to himself, and wrote word at 
the same timie to Cicero, that he should have a firm 
armiy in 9 few days, with which he would march a- 

P Existimal, (Pompdus) qui mare teneat, cum necesse rerum po« 
tiri-— itaque oavalis apparatus ei semper antiquisslma cura fuit, lb« 
10. 8* 

^ Cum Caesar amentia quadam raperetur-— £p. fam. i5. 12, 
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gainst Csesar into Ficenum, so as to give them an op- 
portunity (rf returning to the city f . The plan of the 
war, as it was commonly understood, was to possess 
themselves of the principal posts of Italy, and act 
chiefly on the defensive, in order to distress Caesar by 
their different armies, cut off his opportunities of fo- 
rage, hinder his access to Rome, and hold him con- 
tinually employed, till th* veteran army from Spain, 
under Pompey's lieutenants, Afranius, Petreius, and 
Varro, could come up to finish his overthrow %. This 
was the notion which the senate entertained of the 
war ; they never conceived it possible' that Pompey 
should submit to the disgmce of flying before Caesar, 
and giving up Italy a prey to his enemy : in this con- 
fidence Domitius, with a very considerable force, and 
some of the principal senators, threw himself into Cor- 
flnium, a strong town at the foot of the Apennine, on 
the Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand' 
against Caesar, and stop the progress of his march ; but 

f Omnes nos 4«'$«^«'v<«fy expertes $ui tanti et tain i&untati 
^onsilii relinquebat. Ad Att. 8. 8. 

Pompeius^^ad me scribit, paiicis diebus sc finnum exercitum ha- 
bitunun, spemquQ affert, si in Picenum agrum ipse venerit, nos Ro- 
xnam redituros esse. lb. 7. 16^ 

X Suscepto autem bello, aut tenenda sit urbs, aut ea relicta, ille 
commeatu et reliquis copiis intercludendus— ad Att. 7. 9. 

Sin autem ille suis conditiionibus. stare noluerit, bellum paratum 
est :— -tantummodo ut eum intercludamus, ne ad urbem possit ac- 
cedere : quod sperabamus fieri posse : dil^ctus enim magnos babe- 
bamus — ex Hispaniaque sex legiones et magna auxilia, ABranio et- 
Petreio ducibus, habet a tergo. Videtur, siinsaniet, posse opprimi,. 
modo ut urbe salva — £p. fam, 16. 12. 

Summa autem spes Afranium cum magnls copiis adventare— »4: 
A^t. 8. 3. 
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he lost all his troops in the attempt, to the number o£ 
three legions, for want of knowing Pompey's secret* 
Fompey indeed, when he saw what Domitius intend- 
ed, pressed him earnestly, by several letters, to come 
away and join with him, telling him, ^^ that it was im« 
*' possible to make any opposition to Caesar, till their 
" whole forces were united ; and that as to himsdf, he 
•* had with him only the two legions, which were re- 
** called from Csesar, and were not to be trusted a- 
*' gainst him ; and if Domitius should entangle him^ 
" self in Corfinium, so as to be precluded by Cdesat 
" fix)m a retreat, that he could not come to his relief 
" with so weak an army, and bad him therefore not to 
^ be surprized to hear of his retirihg, if Caesar should 
" persist to march towards him || :" yet Domitius, pre- 
possessed with the opinion, that Italy was to be the 
seat of the war, and that Pompey would never sufl^t 
so good a body of troops,, and so many of his best 
friends to be lost, would not quit the advantageous 
post of Corfinium, but depended still on being relieved ; 
and when he was actually besieged, sent Pompey word, 
how easily Caesar might be intercepted between their 
two armies *• 



II Nos disjecta raanu pares adversariis esse non possumus.- 

Quaxnobrem noltto commoveri, si audieris me regredi, si forte 
Csesar ad me vcnict,— etiam atque etiam te hortor, ut cum omni 
copia quam primum ad me venias.— vid. Epist. Pomp, ad Domit. 
ad Att. 8* 12. 

* Domitius ad Pompeium — mittit, qui petant atque orent, ut si- 
bi subveniat : Ca-sarcm duobus exercitibus, et locorum angustiis in* 
tercludi posse, frumentoque prohiberi, &c, 

Cses. Comment, de Bell. civ. 1. i. 
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Cicero was as much disapik)iiitod M to^ of theUM; 
be had never dieamt of their being obl]g<ed to qittt 
Italy, till by Pompey's iiK>ti(Mis be pen^ved at kst hi 
intentions i of which he speaks with grts^ severitj, 
in several of his letters^ and b^ Atdcwfi advioe upoa 
that new face of their aifairs ; and» Co enable Atticus 
to ^ve it the more clearly, he expbins to hifli ifi rfwzt 
what occurred to his own mind on the one skte add die 
other. '' The great obligatk»8,*' says he» ^ Which I 
^ am under to Pompey^ and iil^r pstrttcular ftieoddiip 
'^ with him^ a8 well as the cause of the fteplri>lic ilMlf, 
"^ seem to persuade me» that I ought to join mycom^ 
** sels and forttuies with his^ Besides^ If I stay behind^ 
*^ and desert that band of th6 best ftnd moM eminait 
^ citizens, I must fall under the power of a single pcr« 
'^ son, who pn» me many pr(k)& indeed of being my 
^ friend, and whom, a«i yoti kndw» I had long a^ tdt* 
^ en cans to make such from a suspicion of this voy 
'^ storm, which now hangs oter us ; yet it should be 
^ well considered, both how far I may venture t^ trust 
*' him, and supposing it clear, that I may tni^ I6mf 
'^ whether it be consistent with the character i^ a fiml 
^ and honest citizen to continue in that eify, in which 
^ he has born the greatest honours, »id perfiumed the 
" greatest acts, and where he is now invested with the 
** most honourable priesthood, when it is to be attended 
** with some danger, and perhaps with some disgrace, if' 
♦* Pompey should ever restore the republic. These are 
** the difficulties on the one side ; let us sec what there 
^ are on the other: Nothing has hitherto been done 
*^ by our Fompey, either with prudence en coura^ j 
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*^ I may add also nothing but what was contrary to 
" my advice and authority : I will omit those old 
" stories ; how he first nursed, raised and armed this 
'* matk against the republic ; how he supported hun in 
^ carrying his laws by violence^ and without regard 
^' to the auspices ; how he added the farther Gaul 
** to his government, made himself his soa-«in-law, as* 
^ sisted as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was more 
" zealous to restore me, than to prevent my being ex* 
^ pelled ; enlarged the term of Cassar's command^ 
^ served him in all his affairs in his absence, nay, in 
" his third consulship, after he began to espouse the 
** interests of the republic, how he insisted, that the 
" ten tribunes should jointly propose a law to dis« 
" pense with his absence in suing for the consulship, 
^ which he confirmed afterwards by a law of his own, 
^ and opposed the consul Marcellus, when he moved 
** to put an end to his government on the first of 
*^ March : but to . omit, I say, all this, what can be 
^ more dishonourable, or shew a greater want of con* 
^ duct than this retreat, or rather shameful flight from 
*' the city ? what conditions wene not preferable to 
^ the necessity of abandoning our country ? the con* 
*^ dftions, I confess, were bad ; yet what can be worse 
•• than this ? but Pompey, you'll say, will recover the 
" republic : when ? or what preparation is there for 
** it ? is not all Picenum lost ? is not die way left open 
*^ to the city ? is not all our treasure both public and 
pcivate given up to the enemy ? in a word, there is 
no party, no forces, no place of rendezvous for the 
^ friends q( the republic to resort to : Apuli^ is chosen 
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** for our retreat ; the weakest and remotest part of 

^' Italy, which implies nothing but despair, and a de- 

•* sign of flying by the opportunity of the sea, &c. * 

" In another letter, there is but on6 thing wanting,** 

says he, *^ to complete our friend's disgrace i his &il- 

*^ ing to succour Domitius : lio body doubts but that 

** he will come to his relief; yet I am not of that 

** mind. Will he then desert such a citizen, and the 

" rest, whom you know to be with him ? especially 

" when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, unless 

** all things deceive me, he will desert him : he is 

" strangely frightened ; means nothing but to fly ; 

** yet you, for I perceive what your opinion is, think 

" that I ought to follow this man. For my part, I 

" ea'iily know whom I ought to fly, not whom 

" I ought to follow. As to that saying of mine, 

♦* which you extol, and think worthy to be cele^ 

" brated, that I had rather be conquered with Pom- 

** pey, than conquer with Caesar ; it is true, I still 

** say so ; but with such a Pompey as he then 

** was, or as I took him to be : but as for this man, 

" who runs away, before he knows from whom, or 

** whither ; who has betrayed us and ours, given up 

" his country, and is now leaving Italy ; if I had ra- 

*• ther be conquered with him, the thing is over, I am 

" conquered, &.c f ." 

There was a notion, in the mean while, that uni- 
versally prevailed through Italy, of Caesar's cruel and 
revengeful temper, from which horrible effects were 
apprehended : Cicero himself was strongly possessed 

* Ad Att. 8. J. f Ad Att. 8. 7* 
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with it, as Appears from many of his letters, wh6re he 
seems to take it for granted that he would be a second 
Phalaris, not a Pisistratus ; a bloody, not a gentle ty- 
rant. This he inferred from the violence of his past 
life ; the nature of his present enterprise ; ^nd, above 
all, from the character of his friends and foUdwers ; 
who were, generally speaking, a needy, profligate, au- 
dacious crew ; prepared for every thing that was des* 
perate *. It was affirmed, likewise, with great confi- 
dence, that he had openly declared, that he was now 
coming to revenge the deaths of Cn* Carbo, M. Bru- 
tus, and all the other Maziao chiefs, whom Pompey, 
when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put to death 
for their opposition to the Syllan cause f • But there 
was no real ground for any of these suspicions r for 
Caesar, who thought tyranny, as Cicero says, the great- 
est of goddesses, and whose sole view it had been thro' 
life to bring his affairs to this crisis, and to make a bold 
push for empire, had, from the observation of past 
times, and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for 
a maxim, that clemency in victory was the best means 
of securing the stability of it J. Upon the Surrender 
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* IstTiin cujus ^«A4i{fr^p times, omnia tetenime facturum puto* 
Ad Att. 7. 12. 

Incertum est Phalarimne an Pisistratum sit imitaturus. tb. 20. 

Nam csedem video si vicerit— et regnum non modo Romano ho* 
mini sed ne Persse quidem tokrabilc. lb. lo. 8* 

Qui hie potest se gerere non perdite \ vita, mores ante facta, ra- 
tio suscepti negotii, socii. lb. 9. 2. it. 9. 19. 

f Atque eum loqui quidam nvitfltxSt narrabant ; Cn« Carbonis, 
M. Bruti se poenas persequi, .&c. Ad Att. 9^ 14- 

% Tip Smv fttytfTiv if s;gfiv tv(«vm')«. Ad Att. 7. Xt« 

Tentemu$ 
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therefore of Corfinium, where he had the first oppor-* 
tunity of giving a public specimen of himself, he shew- 
ed a noble example of moderation, by the generous 
dismission of Domitius, and all the other senators who 
fell into his hands ; among whditi was Lentulus Spin- 
ther, Gicero*s particular friend *. This made a great 
turn in his favour, by easing people of the ttnots 
which they had before conceived of him, and seemed 
to confirm what he affected every where to give out^ 
that he sought nothing by the war but the security of 
his person and dignity. Pompey, on the other hand, 
appeared every day more and more despicable, by flying 
before an enemy, whom his pride and perverseness was 
said to have driven to the necessity of taking anns^ 
** Tell me, I beg of you," says Cicero, ** what can be 
^ more wretched, than for the one to be gathering ap^ 
** plausefromtheworstof causes, theothergivingoflbuce 
^ in the best ? the one to be reckoned the preserver of 
** his enemies, the other the deserter of his £mnds ? 
*' and, in truth, though I have all the aflbction which 
'* I ought to have for our friend Clueus, yet I cannot 
** excuse his not coming to the relief of such meii : 
^ for if he was afraid to do it, what can be more paul« 
** try ? or if, as some think, he thought to make his 
^ cause the more popular by their destruction, what 



Tentemus hoc modo, si possumus, omiuuni volimtates reeupenie, 
et diutuma victoria uti : quoniam reliqui creduUtate odium efiugcte 
noil potuerunt, neq ^ victoriam diutius tenere, prseter unum L. Syl- 
lam, quem imitaturus non sum. Hsec nova sit ratio vincendi ; ut 
misericordia et liberalitate nos muniamus, £p. Csesaris ad Opp« 
Att, 9. 7. 

* Cses. Coxunent. L u Plutar. in Cms. 
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" can be more unjust * ?*' &c. JFrom this first expe- 
nment of Caesar's clemency, Cicero took occasion to 
^d hirn a letter of compliment, and to thank him 
particukdrly for his genisrous treatment of Lentulus^ 
who, when coiiisul, had been the chief author of his re« 
stocation ; to which Caesar returned the following an» 
swer: 

Gjesar, Emp6ror, to Cicero, Empfiror. 

" You judge rightly of me, fi>r I am thoroughly 
*^ known to you, that nothmg is farther removed from 
*^ me than cruelty ; and, as I have a great pleasure 
*^ from the thing itself, so I rejoice and triumph to 
^ find my act approved by you : nor does it at all 
. " move me, that those who wer€ dismissed by me, are 
'' said to be gohe away to renew the war against me : 
'* for I desire nothing more, than that I inay alwajrs 
** act like myself; they like themselves. I wish that 
"* you would meet me at th6 city, that I may use your 
'^ counsel and assistance as I have hitherto done in all 
" things. Nothing, I assure you, is dearer to me than 
** Dolabella ; I will owe this favour therefore to him : 
" nor is it possible for him indeed to behave other- 

* Sed obsecro te, quid hoc miserius, quam alterum plausus itk 
fcedissima causa quaerere j alterum oiFenstones in optima? alterum 
existimari conservatorem inimicorum, alterum desertorem amicO'> 
mm ? et mchercule quamvis amemus Cnaeum nostrum, ut ct facimutf 

possum, 
meliorem 
Ad Alt. 8. 9. 
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**' wise, such is his humanity, his good sense, and lus 
** affection to me. Adieu *• 

When Pompey, after the unhs^py affiur of Coifi- 
nium, found himself obliged to retire to Brundisium, 
and to declare, what he had never before direcdy 
owned, his design of quitting Italy, and carrying the 
war abroad f ; he was very desirous to draw Cicero 
along with him, and wrote two letters to him at For* 
mise, to ^ess him to come away directly ; but Cicero, 
already much out of humour with him, was disgusted 
still the more by his short and il^ligent manner of 
writing, upon an occasion so important % : the second 
of Pompey^s letters, with Cicero's answer, will explain 
the present state of theit affairs, and Cicero's senti-* 
ments uppn them. 

Cn, Pompeius Magnus, Proconsul, to M. Cic£ro, 

Emperor. 

•• If you are in good health, I rejoice : I read your 
letter with pleasure : for I petceived in it your an- 
cient* virtue by your concern for the common safety. 
*• The consuls are come to the army, which I had in 
" Apulia : I earnestly exhort you, by your singular 
" and perpetual affection to the republic to come al- 
** so to us, that by our joint advice we may give help 



* Ad Att. 9. 16. 

f Qui amisso Corfinio denique me certiorem consilii sui fecit. 
Ibid. 9. 2. 

X Epistolarum Pompeii duarum, quas ad me misit, negligentiam 
meamque in scribendo.diligentiam, volui tibi notam essei earum' 
excmpla ad te misi. Ib« 8. xz. 
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^ and relief to the afiKcted state. I would have you 
^ make the Appian way your road, and come in all 
" haste to Srundisium, Take c^re of your health/' 

» 

M* OcERo, Emperor, to Cn, Magnus, Proconsul. 

** When I sent that letter, which was delivered to 
" you at Caiiusium, I had no suspicion of your cros- 
** sing the sea for the service of the republic, and was 
** in great hopes that we should be able, c^ither to 
^ bring about an accomniodatbn, which to me seem- 
^ ed the most useful,, or to defend the republic with 
^ the greatest dignity in Italy^ In the mean time, 
** before my letter r^ghed you, being informed of 
** your resolution, by the instructions whiqh you sent 
^ to the consuls, I did not wait tiU I could have a let- 
" ter from you, but set out immediately towards you 
" with Bay brother and our children for Apulia, When 
** we were come to Theanum, your friend C. Messius, 
** and tnany others, told us, th^t Caessr was on the road 
** to Capua, and. would lodgq that very night at iEser- 
** nia : I was much disturbed at it, because, if it wj^s 
" true, I not only took my journey to be precluded, 
" but myself also to be certainly a prisoner. I weqt 
** on therefore to. Gales with intent to stay there, till I 
** could learq from .^emia the certainty of my intej- 
** ligence : at Cales there was brought to me a copy 
" of the letter, which you wrote, to the consul Lentu- 
•* lus, with which you sent the copy also of one that 
*' you had received from Domitius, dated the eigh^ 
^ teeAth of February, and signified, that it was of 

S3 
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♦* great importance to the republic, that all the tioops 

•• should be drawn together, as soon as possible to one 

♦* place ; yet so as to leave a sufficient garrison in Ca- 

** pua^ Upon reading these letters, I was of the same 

** opinion with all the rest, that you w^e resolved to 

" march to Cprfinium with all your forces, w^hither, 

" when Caesar lay before the town, I thought it im- 

** possible for ma to come. While this affair vras in 

** the utmost expectation, we were informed at one 

^* and the same time, both of what had happened at 

^ Corfinium, and that you were actually marching to- 

*' wards Brundisium : and-when I and my brother rc- 

" solved without hesitation to follow you thithe?, we 

♦^ were advertised by many, who came from Samni- 

** um, and Apulia, to take care that we did not fal} 

•• into Caesar*s hands, for that he was upon his inarch 

f* to the same places where our road lay, and would 

♦* reach them sooner than we could possibly do. This 

" being the case, it did not s?em adviseable to me, or 

^ my brother, or any of our friends, to run the risk of 

•* hurting, not only ourselves, but the republic, by our 

•* rashness : especially when we could not doubt, but 

** that, if the journey had been false to us, we should 

" not then be able to overtake you. In the mea];\ 

** while I received your letter dated from Canusium 

f* the twenty-first of February, in which you exhort 

V me to come iq all haste to Brundisium : but as I did 

f * not receive it till the twenty-ninth, I made no ques« 

•* tion but that you were already arrived at Brundisi- 

f* um, and aU that road seemed wholly shut up to us^ 

V. 9n4 we ourselves ^s surely intercepted as those whQ 
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♦* were taken at Corfinium : for we did not reckon 
" theni only to be prisoqers, who were actually fallen 
** into the enemy's hands, but those too not less so, 
** who happen to be enclosed within the quarters and 
" garrisons of their adversaries. Since this is our case, 
" I heartily wish, in the first place, that I had always 
** been with you, as I then told you when I relinquish- 
" ed the command of Capua, which I did not do for 
" the sake of avoiding trouble, but because I saw that 
** the town could not be held without an army, and 
** was unwilling that the same accident should happen 
" to me, which to my sorrow has happened to some of 
♦* our bravest citizens at Corfinium : but since it has 
** not been my lot to be with you, I wish that I had 
** been made privy to your counsels : for I could not 
*' possibly suspect, and should sooner have believed a^ 
*' ny thing, than that, for the good of the republic, un- 
** der such a leader as you, we should not be able to 
** stand our ground in Italy : nor do I now blame your 
** conduct, but lament the fate of the republic ; and 
" though I cannot comprehend what it is which you 
" have followed, yet I am not the less persuaded, that 
" you have done nothing but with the greatest reason. 
** You remember, I believe, what my opinion always 
•* was ; first, to preserve peace even on bad conditions ; 
** then about leaving the city ; for as to Italy, you 
** never iptimated a tittle to me about it : but I do not 
♦* take upon myself to think that my advice ought to 
** have been followed : I followed yours ; nor that for 
^ the sake of the republic, of which I desp^red, and 
*^ Vlhkix is 9ow overturned, so as not to be raised up 
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again without a civil and most pernicious war : I 
sought you ; desired to be with you ; nor will I omit 
" the first opportunity which cSers of cdB^ting it I 
easily perceived, through all this afiiur, that I did 
not satisfy those who are fond of fighting : for I 
made no scruple to own, that I wished for nothing 
so much as peace ; not but thai; I had the same ap- 
prehensions from it as they ; but I thought diem 
•* more tolerable than a civil war ; then, after the war 
" was begun, when I saw that conditions of peace were 
*^ offered to you, and a full and honourable answer 
** given to them, I began to weigh and deliberate well 
*• upon my own conduct, which, considering your kind- 
*^ ness to me, I fancied that I should easily explain to 
** your satisfaction : I recollected that I was the only 
man, who, for the greatest services to the public, 
had sufiered a most wretched and cruel punishment : 
♦* that I was the only one, who, if I offended him, to 
whom, at the very time when we were in arms a- 
gainst him, a second consulship and mosi splendid 
 triumph was offered, should be involved again h\ all 
*• the same stniggles ; so that my person seemed to 
^^ stand always exposed as a publio mark to the insults 
♦* of profligate citizens : nor did I suspect any of these 
♦• things till I was openly threatened with them, nor 
•* was I so much afraid of them, if they were really to 
•* befkll me, as I judged it prudent to decline them, if 
** they could honestly be avoided. You see, in short, 
♦• the state of my conduct while we had any hopes of 
♦* peace ; what has since happened deprived me df aU 
*^ power to do any thing : but Xo those whom I do nqt 
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^ please I can easily answer, that I never was more a 
" firiend to C. Cassar than they, nor they ever better 
** friends to the republic than myself : the only difie*. 
^ rence between me and them is, that as they are ex* 
** cellent citizens, and I not far removed from that 
** character, it was my advice to proceed by way of 
^ treaty, which I understood to be approved also by 
♦* you ; theirs by way of arms ; and since this method 
^ has prevailed, it shall be my care to behave myself 
** so, that the republic may not want in me the spirit 
*' of a true citizen, nor you of a friend. Adieu *.*' 

The disgust which Pompey*s management had given 
him, and which he gently intimates in this letter, was 
the true reascm why he did not join him at this time : 
he had a mind to deliberate a while longer before he 
took a step so decisive : this he owns to Atticus, where, 
after recounting all the particulars of his own conduct, 
which were the most liable to exception, he adds, " I 
'* have neither done nor omitted to do any thing which 
has not both a probable and prudent excuse— and,, 
in truth, was willing to consider a little longer what 
was right and fit for me to do f ." The chief ground 
of his deliberation was, that he still thought a peace 
possible, in which case Pompey and Caesar would be 
one again, and he had no mind to give Caesar any 
cause to be an enemy to him, when he was become a 
firiend to Pompey; 

  ■'  ' »■■■ W 9 I M I  . 1  

• Ad Att. 8. II. 
f NUul pnetermisnim est, quod non habeat sapientem excu5a« 
tionem, et plane quid rectum^ et quid faciendum wbi esset, diu(\U| 
fO|itari madui^ lb. 8* |)« 
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While- things were in this ntoation, Caesar seot 
young Balbus after the consul Lentulu6, to endeavour 
to persuade him to stay in Italy, and return to the 
city, by the oflfer of every thing that could tempt 
him : he called upon Cicero on bis way, who gives 
the following account of it to AttiCus : ** Young Bal- 
" bus came to mc on. the twenty-iburth in the even- 
^ ing, running in all haste by private roadSv ^ter Len- 
^ tulus, with letteri and instructions from Caesar, and 
** the dBfer of any government, if he will return to 
*^ Rome ; but it will have no effect unless they hap- 
*^ pen to meet : he told me that Ca^ar desired nodnng 
** 60 much as to overtake Pompey ; which I believe I 
^ and to be friends with him ^gajn ; which I do not 
^Vbelieve ^ and begin to fesur, that all his clemency 
" mean» nothing else at last but to give thjit one cniel 
^^ blow. . The elder Balbus wrkes me word, that C«- 
^ sar wishes nothing more than to live in safety, and 
/* yield the first nmk to Fompey*, Yoa take hpi, I 
♦* suppose, to be ip earnest f •'* 

Cicero seems to think, that Lentulus might have 
been persuaded to stay, if Balbus and he had met to- 
gether ; for he had no opinion of the firmness of these 
consuls, but says of them both, on another occasion, 
that they were more easily moved by evciy wind, 
than a feather or a leaf He received another letter 
soon after from Balbus, of which he sent a popy to 

f Ad Att, 8, 9* 
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Attkut, ■* that he znigitf pity bbn,** he says, " to «« 
^ what a diipe they thon^t to male of him p'' 

Balbus to Cicero, Empeior. 

** I conjure you, Cicew), to think of some method of 
** making Caesar and Pompey friends again, who by 
" the perfidy of certain persons are now divided : it is 
" a work highly worthy of your virtue : take my word 
** for it^ Caesar will not only be in your power, but 
•* thifikliimself infinitely obliged to you, if you would 
** charge yourself with this affair. I should be glad if 
" Pompey would do so too ; but in the present circun^- 
f< stances, it is what I wish rather than hope, that he 
" may be brought to any terms r but whenever he 
^ gives over flying and fearing Caesar, I shall not des- 
♦* pair, that your authority may have its weight with 
" him, ' Caesar tal^es it kindly, that you were for Len* 
** tulus's staying in Italy, and it was the greatest ob- 
*• ligation which you could confer upon me : for I love 
*• him as much as J do Caesar himself: if he had suf- 
•* fered m^ to talk to him as freely as we used to do, 
^ and not so ofteq shunned the opportunities which I 
•* sought of conferring with him, I shoiild have been 
^ less unhappy than I now am : for assure yourself 
** that no man can be more afflicted than I, to see one, 
** who is dearer to me than myself, acting his part so 
" ill in his consulship, that he seems to be any thing 

*— ^—  III »■ II I  . ■^ 

t Nec me consules movent, qui ipsi pluma aut folio faoilius mo^ 
veittur, ut viccm meam doleres, cma me derideri videres, Ib^ S» 
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^ rather than a consul : but, should he be disposed to 
" follow your advice, and take your word for Caesat^s 
good intentions, and I pass the rest of his consulship 
at Rome, I shotild begin to hope, that, by your au* 
** thority, and at his motion, Pompey and Caesar maj 
" b^ made one again with the approbatioi^ even of the 
** senate. Whenever this can be brought about, I shall 
" think that I have lived loiig enough : you will en- 
** tirely approve, I am suie, what Caesar did at Corfi- 
** nium ; in an afl^ of that sort, nothing could M 
♦* out better, than that it should be transacted without 
♦* blood. I am extremely glad, that my nephew's vi- 
sit was agreeable to you ; as to what he said on Ca^. 
sar's part, and what Caesar himself wrote to you, I 
knQw Caesar to be very sincere in it, whatever turn 
^ his af&irs may take *,'* 

Gaesai: at the same time was extremely solicitous,, 
not so much to gain Cicero, for that was not to be ex- 
pected, as to prevail with him to stand neuter. He 
wrote to hun several times to that efiect, and employ- 
ed all their commpn friends to press him with, letters 
on that head f : who, by his keeping such a distance 
at this time from Pompey, imagining that they had 
^lade. some impression, began to attempt a second 
point with him, viz. to persuade him to come back 
to Rome, and assist in the councils of the senate, which 
Caesar designed to summon at his return from foUow* 



* Ad Att. 8. 15. 

f Quod quseris quid Csesar ad me scripserit. Qgo^ ssepe : gra^ 
tisdmum sibi esse quod quierim : oralque ut bx eo persc^ereu^i 
^»lbus minor hsec «adem maudata. lb. 8. zi% 
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ingBompey: with this view, in thehunyof his march 
towards Brundkium, Caesar sent him the fdllowing 
letter. 

GiESAR, Emperor, to CicEaOi Emperor. 

•* When I had but just time to see our fiiend Fur- 
•* nius, nor covdd conveniently speak with, or hear him, 
** was in haste, and on my march, having sent the le- 
** gions before me, yet I could not pass by without 
** writing, and senduig him to you with my thanks ; 
•• though I have often paid this duty before, and seem 
" likely to pay it oftener, you deserve it so well of me. 
" I desire of you in a special manner, that, as I hope 
** to be in the city shortly, I may see you there, and 
" have the benefit of your advice, your interest, your 
" authority, your , assistance in all things. But to re- 
** turn to the point : you will pardon the haste and 
" brevity of my letter, and learn the rest from Fumi- 
" us/* To which Cicero answered. 

Cicero, Emperor, to Cjesar, Emperor. 

** Upon reading your letter, delivered to me by 
•* Fumius, in which you pressed me to come to the 
** city, I did not so much wonder at what you there 
intimated, of your desire to use my advice and au- 
thority, but was at a' loss to find out what you meant 
by my interest, and assistance : yet I flattered my- 
self into a persuasion, that, out of your admirable 
and singular wisdom, you are desirous to enter into 
some measiures for establishing the peace and con- 
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cord o£the city ; and in that case I looked upon my 
temper and character as fit enougli to be employed 
" in such a deliberation. If the case be so, and jaii 
** have any concern for the safety of our friend Pom- 
" pey, and of re(^onciling him to yourself, and to the 
** republic, you will certainly find no man more pro- 
" per for such a work than I am, who, from the verjr 
** first, have jtlways bedn the adviser of peace, both to 
" him and the senate ; and, sihce this recourse to 
** arms, have not meddled with anjr part of the war, 
" but thought you to be really injured by it, while 
** your enemies and enviers were attempting to de« 
" prive you of those honours which the Roman peo. 
** pie had granted you. But, as at that time, I was 
** not only a favourer of your dignity, but an endou* 
•* rager also of others to assist you in it ; so, ncW die 
" dignity of Pompey greatly affects me : for many 
** years ago I made choice of you two, with whom 
** to cultivate a particular friendship, and to be, 
** as I now am, most strictly united. Where- 
** fore I desire of you, or rather beg and implore 
" with all my prayers, that in the hurry of your cares 
** you Would indulge a moment to this thought, how 
** by youf generosity I may be permitted to shew my- 
** self ail honest, grateful pious man, in remembeiing 
'^ an act of the greatest kindness to me. If this relat- 
*\ ed only to myself, I should hope still to obtain it fiom 
'^ you : but it concerns, 1 think, both your honour and 
*^ the republic, that by your means I should be allow* 
^ ed to qontinue in a situation the best adapted topro« 
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^ mote th^ peace of you two, as well as the general 
*' ccmcbrd of all th6 citizens. After I had sent my 
" thanks t6 you before on the account of Lentulus ; 
*' for giving safety to him who had given it to me ; yet, 
'* upon reading his letter, in which be expresses the 
" most grateful sense of your liberaKty, I. took myself 
** to have received the same grace from you, which he 
" had done : towards whom, if by this you perceive 
" me to be ungrateful, let it be your care, I beseech 
** you, that I may be so too towards Pompey *.'* 

Cicero was censured for some passages of this letter, 
Which Caesar took care to ijiake public, viz,, the com- 
pliment on Caesar's admirable wisdom ; and above all, 
the acknowledgement of his being injured by his ad- 
versaries in the present war : in excuse of which, he 
says, " that he was not sorry for the publication of it, 
** for he himself had given several copies of it ; and, 
* considering what had since happened, was pleased 
** to have it known to the world how much he had al- 
" ways been inclined to peace ; and that, in urging 
" Caesar to save his country, he thought it his business 
^ to use such expressions as were the most likely to 
•* gain authority with him, without fearing to be thought 
" guilty of flattery, in urging him to an act for which 
*• he would gladly have thrown himself even at his 
•* feet f/' 



* Ad An. 9. 6, 1 1 . 

f Epistolam meam quod pervulgatam scribis essa xxaa fero xno^ 
leste. Quin etiam ipse multis dedi descrilyndaxp. £a enim ct a(f- 
ciderunt jam et impendent, ut testatum esse velim de pace quid sen* 

serim 
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He received another letter on the same subject ^ and 
about the same time, written jointly hy Balbus aod 
Oppius, two of Csesar^ chief confidents. 

Balbus and Oppius to M. Cicero^ 

" The advice, not only of little men, such as we artf, 
".but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, not 
** by the intention of the giver, but the event ; yet, re- 
" lying on your humanity, we will give you what we 
" take to be the best, in the case about which you 
•* wrote to us ; which, though it should not be found 
" prudent, yet certainly flows from the utmost fidelity 
** and affection to you. If we did not know from Cae- 
" sar himself, that, as soon as he comes to Rome, he 
** wiU do what in our judgment we think he ought to 
" do, treat about a reconciliation between him and 
" Pompey, we should give over exhorting you to come 
** and take part in those deliberations ; that by your 
help, who have a strict friendship with them both, 
the whole afEiir maybe settled with ease and dignity r 
" or if, on the contrary, we believed that Csesar would 
" not do it, and knew that he was resolved upon a 
•* war with Pompey, we should never try to penuade 
" you to take arms against a man to whom you have 
" the greatest obligations, in the same manner as we 
" have always entreated you not to fight against Cae- 






serim. Cum autem eum hortarer, cum prsesertim Iiominexn, ndn 
videbar ullo modo facilius moturus, quam a id, quod eum hortarer, 
con venire ejus saplentiae dtcerem. £am si admirabilem dixi, cuxn 
eum ad salutem patriae hortarer, non sum veritus, ne viderer assen- 
tiri, cui tali in re lubenter mt ad pedes abjecbsemi &€• lb. 8. 9> 
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" sar. But since at present we can only guess rather 
" than know what Caesar will do, we have nothing to 
** offer but this, that it does not seem agreeable to your 
** dignity, or your fidelity, so Well known to all, when 
" you iare intimate with them both, to take arms against 
" either : and this we do not doubt but Caesar, accord^- 
** ing to his humanity, will highly approve : yet if y6U 
** judge proper, we will write to him, to let us know 
** what he will really do about it ; and if he returns us 
" an answer, will presently send you notice, what we 
^* think of it, and give you our word, that we will advise 
^ only what we take to be most suitable to your ho-* 
" nour, not to Caesar's views ; and are persuaded, that 
" Caesar, out of his indulgence to his friends, will be 
•• pleased with it J.'* This joint letter was followed by 
'* a separate one from fialbus» 

Balbus to CicERO, Emperor. 

" Immediately after I had sent the common lettet 
** from Oppius and myself, I received one from Cae^ 
** sar, of which I have sent you a copy ; whence you 
" will perceive how deskous he is of peace, and to be 
*• reconciled with fompey, and how ^ar removed from 
" all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an extreme 
" joy, as it certamly ought to do, to see him in these 
•* sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, and your 
" piety, I am entirely of the same mind, my dear Gi- 
** cere, with you, that you cannot, consistently with 
" your character and duty, bear arms against a man 

4: Ad Att. 9. 8. 
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** to whom you declare yourself so greatly obliged : 
** that Csesar will approve this resolution, I certainly 
know, from his singular humanity ; and that you 
will perfectly satisfy him, by taking no part in the 
*' war against him, nor joining yourself to his adversa- 
** ries : this he will think sufficient, not only &om you, 
*^ a person of such dignity ^and splendour, but has al- 
^ lowed it even to me, not to be found in that camp, 
^ which is likely to be formed against Lentulus and 
** Pompey, from whom I have received the greatest 
" obligations : It was enough,*^ he said, ^* if I perform- 
^ ed my part to him in the city and the gown, which 
** I might perform also to them if I thought fit : wheie* 
^ fore I now manage all Lentulus*s afiairs at Rome, 
•• and discharge my duty, my fidelity, my piety, to 
'^ them both : yet in truth I do not take the hopes of 
*' an acconunodation, though now so low, to be quite 
^' desperate, since Cadsar is in that mind in which we 
*^ ought to wish him : one thing would please me, if 
" you think it proper, that you would write to him, 
** and desire a guard from him, as ypu did fi:om Pom- 
pey, at the time of Milo*s trial, with my approba- 
tion : I will undertake for him, if I rightly know 
' Caesar, that he will sooner pay a regard to your dig- 
" nity, than to his own interest. How prudently I 
** write these things, I know not j but this I certainly 
" know ; that whatever I write, I write out of singu- 
** lar love and affection to you : for (let me die, so as 
•* Caesar may but live) if I have not so great tui esteem 
** for you, that few are equally dear to me. When 
^ you have taken ai\y resolution in this affair, I 
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** tb^t ypu woujd let me know it, fo^: I am exceeding* 
" Jy solicitous that you should discharge your duty to 
** them hqtli, which in truth I am con^dent you will 
*f discharge. T^kt care of your health ^Z' 

T^he pfier of a guard was artfully insinuated ; fi>t 
^bile it carried an appearance of honour and respect 
tq Cicero'^ person, it must necessarily have made him 
p9sar^s prisonef*, and deprived him of the Uberfey of re- 
tiiifig, when he found it proper, out of Italy : but hq 
w^ too wise to be caught by it, or to be moved iij 
9ny n^amier by the letters themselves, to entertain 
th$ Ie9s( thought of going to Roipe, since, to assist ia 
the senate, when Pompey and the consuls were drivex) 
oi)t of ft, was ill reality to take part against thepi. 
What gave )m9 & ^T^ore immediate uneasiness, was the 
44Uy expectaticMi of an interview with Cassar himself, 
who was now returning from Brundisium by the road 
pf Formiae, where he then resided : for though hg 
would gladly have avoided him. if he could^ have con* 
trived to do ^t decently, yet to leave the place just 
when Caesar was coming to it, could not fail of being 
interpreted as a particular affront : he resolved there- 
fore to wait for him, and to act on the occasion with 
a firmness and gravity which became his rank and 
character* 

They met, as he expected, and he sent Atticus the foj- 
lowing account of what passed between them : '' My dis- 
** course with him,*' says he, " was such, as would rather 
^ make him think well ofme, than thank me. I stood firm 

.^. . . ' ...... 
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" in refusing to go to Rome ; but was deceived in ex- 
** pectihg to find him easy ; for I never saw any one 
*^ less so : he was condemned, he said, by my judg- 
" ment ; and if I did riot come, others would be the 
" more backward : I told hinl that their case was 
•* very different from mine. After many things said 
" on both sides, he bade me come however and try to 
" make peace :" " Shall I do it," says I, " in n!y own 
" way ?" " Do you imagine,** replied he, " that I will 
" prescribe to you ?** " I will move the senate, then," 
" says I, " for a decree against your going to Spain, of 
* transporting your troops into Greece, and say a great 
•* deal besides in bewailing the case of Pompey :'' " I 
•* will not allow,** replied he, " such things to be said :* 
" So I thought,** . says I, *^ arid for that f^^ason will 
not come ; because I itiust either say them, and 
many more, which I cannot help saying, if I am 
** there, or not come at all." The result was ; that, tb 
** shift off" the discoune, he wished me to consider of it; 
" wliich I could not refuse to do, and so w€ parted. 
" I am persuaded, that he is not pleased with me ; but 
** I am pleased with myself; which I have not been 
" before of a long time. As for the rest ; good god^, 
** what 0. crew he has with him'f what a hellish band, 
•* as you call them ! — what a deplorable affair ! what 
desperate troops ! what a lamentable thing, to see 
Servius's son, and Titinius's, with many more of their 
rank in that camp which besieged Pompey ! he htis 
six legions ; wakes at all hours ; fears nothing ; I 
" see no end of this calamity. His declaration at the 
•* last, which I had almost forgot, was odious ; that if 
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♦* he was not permitted to use my advice, he would 
" use such as he could get from others, and pursue all 
** measures which were for his service *." From, this 
conference, Cicero went directly to Arpinum, and 
there invested his son, at the age of sixteen, with the 
manly gown ; he resolved to carry him along with 
him to Pompey's camp, and thought it proper to give 
him an air of manhood before he enlisted him into 
the war; and, since he could not perform that cere-. 
mony at Rome, chose to oblige his countrymen, by 
celebrating this festival in his native city f . 

While Caesar was on the road towards Rome, young 
Quintus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery giddy youth, pri- 
vately wrote, to oflfer his service, with a promise of 
some information concerning his uncle ; upon which, 
being sent for and admitted to an audience, he assur- 
ed Caesar, that his uncle was utterly disaffected to all 
his measures, and determined to kave Italy and go 
to Pompey. The boy was tempted to this rashness 
by the hopes of a considerable present, and gave much 
uneasiness by it both to the father and the uncle, who 
had reason to fear some ' ill consequence from it J : 



* Ad Att. 9. 18. 

-|- Ego meo Ciceroni, quoniam Roma caremus, Arpini potissi- 
mum togam puram dedi, idque municipibus nostris fuit gratum*- 

X Literas ejus ad Caesareni.missas ita graviter tulimus, ut te qui« 
dezn celaremus, tantum scito post Hirtium conventum, arcessitum. 
aib CsBsare ^ cum eo de meo animo ab suis consillis alienissimo, et 
consilio relinquendi Italiam. lb. lO. 4, 5, &c. 

Quintum puerum accept vehementer. ' Avaritiam video fuisse, et^ 
mem magni congiarii* Magnum hoc malum est! lb* 10. 7* 
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But Caesar, desiring still to divert Csesar from dedar- 
ing against him, and to quiet the apprehensions v^iich 
he might entertain for what was past, took occasioti 
to signify to him, in a kind letter from Rome^ *^ diat 
*^ he retwied no resentment of his refusal to dcMse to 
" the city, though Tullus and Servius con^lained tiiat 
**. he had not shewn the same indulgence t6 them,-— 
•* ridiculous men," sajrs Cicero, " who, after sendiog 
^ their sons to besiege Pompey at Brundisium, pretend 
" to be scrupulous about going to the senate f .^ 

Cicero*9 behaviour, however, ^nd residence in those 
villas of hi8, which were nearest to the sea, gave rise 
to a general report, that he was waiting only fer a 
wind to carry him over to Pompcy ; upon which Cat- 
sar sent him another pressing letter, to try, if possible^ 
to dissuade him from that step. 

' CjESAit, Emperor, to Cice&o, Empoxa:. 

*' Though I never imagined that you would do any 
•* thing rashly or imprudently, yet, moved by ccmum^ 
*• report, I thought proper to write to you, and beg of 
•• you, by our niutual aflfectidn, that you would not 
•* run to a declining cause, whither you did not think 
•* fit to go while it stood firm. • For you will do the 

*• greatest injury to our friendship, and consult but ifi 

» 

\ Caesar imhi ignoscit per Uteras, quod non Romam venerim, 
seseque in optimam partem id accipere dicit. facile pador, quod 
scrilnt, secum Tiillum et Servium questos esse, quia non idem sitn, 
quod mihi remisisset. Homines ^idiculos, qui cum fiHos misisscnt 
td Cn* Pompeium circumsidendum, ipst in senatum venire dobiu- 
lent. lb. 10. 3* ' 
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" for yourself, if you do not follow where fortune calls: 
** for all things seem to have succeeded most prosper- 
" ously for us, most imfortunately for them : nor will 
you be thought to have followed the cause, (since 
that was the same, when you chose to withdraw 
yourself from their counsels) but to have condemned 
some act of mine ; than which you can do nothing 
" diat could afiect me more sensibly, and what I beg, 
" by the rights of our friendship, that you would not 
" do. Lastly, what is more agreeable to the charac- 
** tcr of an honest, quiet man, and good citizen, than '^ 
to retire from civil broils ? • from which some, who 
would gladly have done it, have been deterred by 
an apprehension of danger : but you, after a full tes- 
timony of my life, and trial of my friendship, will find^ 
nothing more safe or more reputable, than to keep 
yourself clear from all this contention. The i6th 
of April, on the road *." 
Antony also, whom Csesar left to 'guard Italy in his 
absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, and on 
the same day. 

Antonius, Tribune of the People, and Propraetor, to 

CiGERO, Emperor. 

** If I had not a great esteem for you, and much 
^ greater indeed than you imagine, I should not be 
** concerned at the report which is spread of you, es- 

** pecially when I take it to be but false. But, out of 

" '  I 11 III 1 1  , ^ 

* Ad Att, X. S. 
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♦• the excess of my afiecdon, I cannot dissemble, that 
*■ even a report, though &lse, makes some impressioa 
•* on me. I cannot believe that you are preparing to 
" cross the sea, when you have such a vahie for Dolar 
*' bella, and your daughter TuUia, that excellent wo- 
man, and are so much valued by us all, to whom in 
truth your dignity and honour are almost dearer 
than to yourself; yet I did not think it the part of 
" a friend not to be moved by the discourse even of 
•* ill-designing men, and wrote this with the greater 
** inclination, as I take my part to be the more diffi- 
" cult on the account of our late coldness, occasioned 
*• rather by my jealousy, than any injury from you. 
** For I desire you to assure yourself, that no body is 
** dearer to me than you, excepting my Caesar, and 
^* that I know also that Caesar reckons M. Cicero in 
** the first class of his friends. Wherefore I beg of 
^ you, my Cicero, that you will keep yourself free and 
*' undetermined, and despise the fidelity of that man 
** who fi^rst did you an injury, that he might afterwards 
" do you a kindness ; nor fly from him, who, though 
" he should not love you, which is impossible, yet will 
*> always desire to see you in safety and splendour* I 
" have sent Calpumius to you with this, the most in- 
" timate of my friends, that you might perceive the 
" great concern which I have for your life and dig- 
"nity**' 

Caelius also wrote to hira on the same subject ; but 
finding, by some hints in Cicero's answer, that he was 

* • 

... " •• 

t Ad Att. X, 8, 
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actually preparing to run a\ray to Poxnpcy, he sent 
him a second letter, in a most pathetic, or, as Cicero 
ealls it, lamentable strain f , in hopes to work upoi^ 
him by alarming all his fears, 



*' 



Gj£UUS to Cicero. 

" Being in. a consternation at your letter, by which 
*f you shew that you are meditating nothing but what 
" is dismal, yet neither tell me directly what it is, nor 
^? wholly hide it from me, I presendy wrote this to 
*< you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, by your chil- 
*? dren, I beg and beseech you, not to take any step 
♦* injurious to your safety ; for I call the gods and 
" men, and our friendship, to witness, that what I 
^* have told, and forewarned you of, was not any vain 
" conceit of my own, but after I had talked with Cae-r 
^^ sar, and understood from him, how he resolved to 
" act after his victory, I informed you of what I had 
*' learnt. If you imaginC^hat his conduct will always 
*' be the same, in dismissing his enemies, and offering 
*• conditions, you are mistaken : he thinks and even 
♦* talks of nothing but what is fierce and severe, and 
*' is gone away much out of humour with the senate, 
<* and thoroughly provoked by the opposition which 
•* he has met with, nor will there be any room for mer- 
" cy. Wherefore, if you yourself, 'your only son, your 
f* house, your remaining hopes, be dear to you : if I, if 
?. the worthy man, your son-in-law, have any weight 

f Jfi., Caelii epistolam scriptam misdrabiliter. lb. x,. 9. 
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" with jrou, you ^should not desire to otertum our for- 
** tunes, end force us to hate or to relinquish that 
" cause in which cot safety cmisists, or to. entertain 
*^ an impious wish against ytnirs. Lastly-, refleet oH 
" this, that you have aheady given all the offence 
" which you can give* by staying so long behind ; and 
" now to declare against a conqueror, whom you would 
*^ not oSend, while his cause was doubtful, ihd to fiy 
" after those who run away, with whom ^ou would tot 
" join, while they were in condition to r^t* i^ the ut- 
" most folly. Take care, that, Whik you are ashafti- 
•* ed not to approve yourself on* of the best citizens, 
" you be not too hasty in deteitninkig what is the 
** best. But if I cannot wholly prevail ^ith you, yet 
" virait at least till you kno>)? hoW We succeed in Spain, 
** which I now tell you wiU be ours as sboh as Caesar 
•* comes thither. What hopes they iftay have when 
•* Spain is lost, 1 know not ; and What your view can 
** be, in accedihg to a desperate cause, by my faith 1 
" cannot find out. As to the thing, which you dis- 
" cover to me by your sUence about it, Cassar has been 
" informed of it ; and, after tlie first salutation, told 
•* me presently what he had heard of you : I denied 
« that 1 knew any thing of the matter, but begged of 
*• him to write to you in a 'hianner the most efiectual 
" to make you stay. He carries me with him into 
" Spain, if he did not, I would run away toyou whefe- 
** evet you are, before I came to Rome, to dispute 
** this point with you in person, iand hold you fest e- 
** ven by ibrce. Consider, Cicer6, again and again, 
** that you may not utterly ruin both you and yours ; 
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" that ydu may Hot knowingly and willingly throw 
<* yourtelf ihtd difficulties^ whence yt)u sete no way to 
•* fcitificate yiouitelf. But if feither the rieproachc^ of 
** the bfettcr $ort touch you, or you cannot beat the 
" in^lence and haughtiness of a certain set of men, 
♦* I would advise you to chuse some {)Uce remote from 
*• the war^ tiU tiiesc contests be over, which will soon 
•* be decided : if y6u do this, I shall think that you 
•• have done wisely, and you Will not ofiend Caesar *." 

Caeli'us^ advice, as well as his practice, was ground* 
ed upon a ihaxim, which he had before advanced in 
4 letter to Ciciero, " that, in a public dissension, as long 
•* as h was canied on by civil tnethods', \mt ought to 
•* take the honester side ; but WheA it came to arms, 
•* the stronger ; ind to judge that the best which was 
t* the safest f .*• Cicero was not of his opinioYi, but 
governed himself in this, as he generally did, in all 
other cases, by a contrary nde ; " that where our du- 
^* ty aiid our safety interfere, we should adhere always 
♦* to "what is right, whateVer danger we ihctlr by it.** 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days about 
this time on his way towards Sicily, the command of 
which Caesar hiid committed to him. Their conVer- 

r 

Ration turned on the unhappy condition of the times, 
and the impending riii^es of tfte* war, in which Cu- 
Jfe was t)pctt, and "Wtliout any reserve, in talking of 
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f illud te iidn arbitTor fugere ^ quin homines in dissensione do- 
mestica debeant, quamdiu civiliter sine anms cernetur, hoDestio<* 
rem sequl partem : ubi ad bellum et castra ventum sit, firmlorem ^ 
^ id meliua stalti^fe, Qu6d tutius sit. £p. fam. 8» 14. 
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Caesar's views : "He exhorted Cicero to chuse some 
♦* neutral place for his retreat ; assured him, that Cse- 
•* sar would be pleased with it ; oflfered him all kind 
** of accommodation and safe passage through Sicily ; 
" made not the least doubt, but that Caesar would soon 
be master of Spain, and then follow Pompey with 
his whole force ; and that Pompey's death would be 
" the end of the war : but confessed withal, that he 
saw no prospect or glimmering of hope for the re- 
public : said, that Csesar was so provoked by the 
*' tribune Metellus at Rome, that he had a mind to 
^' have killed him, as many of his friends advised ; 
*' that if he had done it, a great slaughter would have 
ensued ; that his clemency flowed, not from his na- 
tural disposition, but because he thought it popular; 
'' .and if he once lost the affections of the people, he 
" would be cruel : that he was disturbed to see the 
*> people so disgusted by his seizing the public trea*^ 
" sure ; and though he had resolved to speak to them 
" before he left Rome, yet he durst not ventuie upon 
'^ it for fear of some af&ont ; and weot away at last 
" much discomposed *,'* 

The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prey to 
Caesar, is censured more than once by Cicero, as one 
of the blunders of his friends f : but it is a conunon 
case in civil dissensions, for the honester side, through 
the fear of discrediting their cause by anjrirregular 
act, to ruin it by an unseasonable moderation. The 
pijblic money was kept in the temple of Saturn ; anc^ 

• **■ 

 A4 An. X, 4^ t lb. 7, X2, 14;.. 
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die consuls contented themselves with carrying away 
the keys, fancying, that the sanctity of the place would 
secure it from violence ; especially when the greatest 
part of it was a fund of a sacred kind, set apart by the 
laws for occasions cmly of the last exigency, or the ter-i 
ror of a Gallic invasion *. Pompey was sensible of the 
mistake, when it was too late, and sent instructions to 
die consuls to go' back atid fetch away this sacred trea- 
sure : but Csesar was then so far advanced, that they 
durst not venture upon it ; and Lentulus coldly sent 
him word, that he himself should first march agamst 
Caesar into Ficenum, that they migl^t be able to do it 
with safety f . C^sar had none of these scruples ; but^ 
as soon as he came to Rome, ordered the door of the 
temple to be broken open, and the money to be seiz- 
ed for his own use ; and had like to have killed tho 
tribime Metellus, who, trusting to the authority of his 
office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. He 
found there an immense treasure^ both in coin and 
wedges of solid gold, reserved from the spoils of con- 
quered nations from the time even of the Punic war : 
*' for the republic," as Pliny says, " had never been 
** richer than it was at this day J." 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the more 
50, on account of the inconvenient pomp of his laurel, 
and lictors, and stile of emperor ; which, hi a time of 

• Dio, p. 16 T. 

' -f- C. Cassius— attulit mandata ad consules, ut Roxnam venirenty 
pecuniam de sanctiore serarip auferrent. Consul rescripsit, ut prius 
ipse in Picenum. Ad Att. 7. 21-. 

{ Nee fuit aliis temporibus respub* locupletior. Plin. Hist. 33-3* 
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that jealousy and distraction, exposed him too mudl 
to the eyes of the public, as well as to the taunts and 
raillery of his enemies t. He resolved to cross the set 
to Pompey ; yet, knowing all his motions to be nar- 
rowly watched, took pains to conceal his intention, ^ 
specially from Antbopy, who resided at this time in 
his neighbourhood, and kept a strict eye upon him* 
He sent him word therefore by letter, that he had 
'* no design against Caesar ; that he remembered his 
*^ friendship, and his son-in Jaw Bolabella ; that if he 
^ had other thoughts, he could easily have been with 
^ Pompey ; that his chief reason for letiring was to 
** avoid the uneasiness of appearing in public with the 
^ formality of his lictors f .^ But Anthony wrote him 
a surly answer ; which Cicero calls a^iaconic man<|ale, 
and s^it a copy of it to Atticus, *' to let him see," he 
says, " how tyrannically it was drawn." 

** How sincere is your way of gcting ? for he, who 
'^ has a mind to stand neuter, stays at home ; he, who 
^ goes abroad, seems to pass a judgment on the one 
^ side or the other. But it does not belong to me to 
'* determine, whether a man may go abroad or not. 
'* Caesar has imposed this task upon me, not to sufler 
** any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore it signifies 
*^ nothing for me to approve your resolution, if I have 



* Accedit etiam molesta bsec pompa lictorum iDeormn, nomen^ 
que imperii quo apellor—- sed incurrit hflec nostra laarus non solcun 
in oculos, sed jam etiam in vocuhis malevolonun. £p. &m. 2. 16. 

f Cum ego saepissime scripsissem, nibil me contra Caesaris ratio- 
nes cogitare ^ meminisse me generi mei, meminisse amicitisB, po- 
tuisse si aliter sentirem, esse cum Pompeio, me autem, quia c\m 
Uctoribus invitus cuisarem, abesse Telle. Ad Att. z. 10. 
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^ no power to indulge you ink. I would hav« you 
^ write to GaMar, and ask tkat €vfom of him : I do not 
^ doubt but you will obtain it, espiecially since you 
^ pKuniie to retain a regard for our friendship ^.^ 

After this letter, Antony never came to see him, 
but sent an excuse, that he was ashamed to do it, be- 
cause he took him to be angry with him, giving him 
to undeistand at the same time by Trebatius, that he 
had special orders to observe his moticMns f • 

These letters give us the most sensible proc^ of the 
high esteem and credit in which Cicero flourished at 
this time in RqmiB : when, in a contest for empire, 
¥^ch force alone was to decide, we see the chiefs on 
both sides so solicitous to gain a man to their party, 
who had no peculiar skill in arms or talents for war : 
but his name and authority was the acquisition which 
they sought ; since, whatever was the fate of their arms, 
die world, they knew, would judge better of the cause 
which Cicero espoused. The same letters will con- 
fute likewise in a great measure the common opinion 
of his want of resolution in all cases, of difficulty, since 
no man could shew a greater than he did on the pre- 
sent occasion, when, against the imp(»rtunities of his 
fia^ids, and all the invitarions of a successful power, 
he chose to follow that cause Which he thought the 
best, though he knew it to be the weakest. 



^ Ad Att. X. 10. 

•f NominBtim de me sibi impcratum dicit Antonius, nee me t9^ 
men ipse adhuc viderat, sed hoc Trebatio narravit* lb. x* I2. 

Antonius— ad me misit, se pudore deterritum ad me non venisse, 
quod me sibi succensere putaret«»ib. x. ij. 
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During Cassar's absence in Spain, Antony, who had 
ho body to controul him at home, gave a free course 
to his natural disposition, and indulged himself mth- 
out reserve in all the exc^s of lewdness and luxuiy. 
Cicfero, describing his usual equipage in travelling a- 
bout Italy, ^ys, " he carries with him in an opeb 
^ chaise the famed actress Cytheris } his wife follows 
" in a second, with seven other close litters, full of his 
" whores and boys. See by what base hands we fall j 
" and doubt, if you can, whether Csesar, let him come 
•* vanquished or victorious, will not make cruel work 
" amongst us at his return. For my part, if I cannot 
" get a ship, I will take a boat to transport myself out 
" of their reach ; but I shall tell you more after I have 
" had a conference with Antony J.*' Among Anto- 
ny's other extravagancies, he had the insolence to ap- 
pear sometimes in public, with his mistress Cytheris in 
a chariot drawn by lions. Cicero, alluding t9 this, in 
a letter to Attlcus, tell him jocosely, that he need not 
be afraid of Antony's lions * ; for though the beasts 
were so fierce, tne master himself was very tame. 

Pliny speaks of this fact, " as a liesigned insult on 
" the Roman people ; as if, by the emblem of the li- 
" ons, Antony; intended to give them to understand. 



Ma 



i Hie tamen Cytheridem secum lectica apert^ port^t, alteta 
uxorem : septem prseterea conjunctas lecticse sunt amicairuis, an a- 
miconim ? vide quam turpi leto pereamus : et dubita, si potes, quin 
ille, ^eu victus seu victor redierit, csedem facturus sit. Ego vera 
vel lintriculo, si navis non erit^ eripiain me ex istonim panicidioi 
Sed plura scribam cum Ulum convenero-— ib. x. 10. 

* Tu Antonii leones pertimesca^, caye. Nihil est illo homilit 
jucundius. lb. x. J3« 
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** that the fiercest spirits of them would be forced to 
" submit to the yoke f :" Plutarch also mentions it ; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Pharsa* 
lia, though it is evident, from this hint of it given by 
Cicero, that it happened long before* 

Whilst Cicero continued at Formiag, deliberating on 

Ae measures of his conduct, he formed several politi-** 

cal theses, adapted to the circumstances of the times, 

for the amusement of his solitary hours : " Whether a 

** man ought to stay in his country, when it was pos- 

** s^ed by a tyrant. Whether one ought not by all 

" means to attempt the dissolution of the tyranny 

** though the city on that account was exposed to the 

" utmost hazard : whether there was not cause to be 

^' afraid of the m^i who should dissolve it, lest he 

" dioilld udv^ce himself into the other's place : whe- 

•* ther we should not help our countiy by the methods 

" of peace, rather than wat : whether it be the part of 

a citizen to sit still in a neutral place, while his coun- 

try is oppressed, or to run all hazards for the sake of 

the common liberty : whether one ought to bring a 

" war upon his city^ and besiege it, when in the hands 

'^ of a tyrant : whether a man, not approving the dis*» 

" solution of a tyranny by war, ought not to join him- 

^ self however to the best citizens : whether one ought 



f J^SO subdidit eos, primusque Romx id currum junxit ^to- 
nias ^ et quidem civili bello cum dimicatiuii esse! in Fharsalicis 
caznpis ^ non sine ostento quodam temporum, generosos spirittis JU' 
^um subire illo prodigio significante : nam quod ita vectus «8t cum 
tnimsL Cytberide, supra monstra etiam illarum calamitatum fuit.-— 
Pirn. Hist. 8. 16. 

Vox. n. IT 
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^ to act widi his bene&ctnrs and friends, thoagfa thtj 
^ do not in his opmion take right measures for die pub- 
** lie interest : whether a man, who has done great ser- 
vices to his country, and for that reasosi has been. en- 
vied and cruelly treated, is still bound to eiq>Ose him- 
self to firesh dangers £ot it, or may not be permitted 
^^ at kst to take care of himself and hts fiimily, aod 
** give up all political matters to the men of power— ^ 
*♦ by exercising myself, says he, ift these questions, 
" and examining them on the one side and the other, 
" I relieve my nund from its present anxiety, and draw 
" out something which may be of use to me */' 

From the time rf hts leaving the city, together with 
P<»npey and the senate, there passed not a smgk day 
in which he did not write one of more letters to At- 
ticus f , the only friend wh(»n he trusted vnth the se- 
cret of his thoughts. From these letters it appears, 
that the sum of Atticus*s advice to him agreed entone- 
ly with his own sentiments, that if Fbmpey remakied 
in Italy, he ought to join with him ; if not, should stay 
behind, and expect what fresh accidents might pro- 
duce f . This was what Cicero had hitherto ibilottned ; 

* In his tgo me cotmiltationilHis ezertena, diiie»eiu in utraaique 
partem, turn Graece turn Latine, abduco panuaper animum adiolc&« 
tiii et rS 'if^m^ ts delibero. Ad Att. 9. 4. 

f Hujus autem epistolae .non solum ea causa est, ut ne quis a me 
dies intermittetur, quin' dem ad te literas, scd-^ib* 8. I2k 

Alteram tibi eodem die banc epistcdam dictaviet pxidic dedetaa 
mea manu longiorem*— ib« z« 3. 

X £go quidem ttU non sim auctor, si Pompetus ItaKam refinqutt, 
te quoque profiigere, summo dAn periculo £iicies, nee Reipub« pro- 
deriB J cui quidem posterius potexis prodcsse, si mansexis^-ib. 9. io. 
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and as to his fature cotiduct) though he seems some- 
tiihes to be a Httle wavering and irresolute, yet the re- 
sult of his deliberations constaqtly turned in favour of 
Pompey. His personal afibction for the man, pre- 
ference of his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, 
who began to censure his tardiness, and above all, his 
gratitude for favours received, which had ever the 
greatest weight with him, made him resolve at all ad- 
ventures to niii after him ; and though he was displeas- 
ed with his management of the war, and without any 
hopes of his Success { ; though he knew him before to 
be no politician, and now perceived him, he says, to 
be no genelial ; yet, with all his faults, he could not 
endure the thought of deserting him, nor hardly for- 
give hntiself f6r Stajdng so long behind him ; " For as 
" ih bve," ^ys he, " any thing dirty and indecent in 
** a mistress Will stifle it for the present, so the defor- 
mity of Pompey's conduct put me out of humour 
with hitti, but lioW that he is gone, my love revives, 
*• and I csiilnot bear his absence, &c j|." 

What held him still a while longer was the tears of 
his family, and the remonstrances of his daughter 
Tullia ; who entreated him to wait only the issue of 
the Sp&nish war, and urged it as the advice of Atti- 



ll Ip^att animi qrimen horreo— ib. 9. 2f 5f *]• — 

Nee mehercule hoc facio Reipub. causa, q^am fiinditus deletam 
puto, sed neqws me putet ingratum in euxn, qui me levavit lis in* 
comxnodi^, quibus ipse affecerat — ib. 9* 19* — 

Foxtunae sunt committenda omnia. Sine spe conamur ull^. Si 
melius quid acciderit mirabimur— ib. x. 2. 

* Sicut if rtitf l^tiltmtTfj alienant immundse, insulsae, indecorse : sic 
me Ullus fugsB, negligentiseque deformitas avertit ab amore-— nunc 
emergit amor^ nunc deddexium ferre non possmot Ib. 9. xp. 

U2 
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cus *. He was passionately fond of this daughter ; 
and with great reason ; for she was a woman of sin* 
gular accomplishments^ with the utmost afi^tion and 
piety to him : speaking of her to Atticu^y " haw ad- 
" mirable," says he, " is her virtue ? how does ste 
" bear the public calamity ! how, her domestic db^ 
*^ gusts ! what a greatness of mind did she shew at 
" my parting from them ! in spight of the tenderness 
" of her love, she wishes me to do nothing but what 
*' is right, and for my honour f ." But as to the affair 
of Spain, he answered, " that whatever was the fete 
" of it, it could not alter the case with regard to him- 
" self; for if Caesar should be driven out of it, his 
" journey to Pompey would be less welcome and re- 
" putabie, since Curio himself would run over to him: 
" or if the war was drawn into length, there would be 
no end of waiting : or lastly, if Pompey*s army 
should be beaten^ instead of sitting still, as they ad- 
** vised, he thought just the contrary, and sihould chose 
the rather to run away from the violence of such a 
victoryi He resolved, therefore,'* he says, " to act 
** nothing craftily : but whatever became of Spain, to 
•* find out Pompey as soon as he could, in conformi^ 

* Sed cum ad me mea Tullia scribal, orans, ut quid in Hispania 
geratur expectem, et semper adscribat idem videri tibi"— ib. x. 8. 

Lacrym^e raeorum me interdum moUiunt, precantium, ut de His- 
paniis expectemus — ib. x. 9. 

f Cujus quidem virtus mirifica. Quomodo ilia fert publicam 
cladem ? quomodo domesticas tricas ? quantus autero animus iit 
discessu nostro ? sit r»^y»i, sit summa rMn^ti ; tamcn nos rcctc fa^ 
cxre et bene audire vult, Ib. x. 8. 
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** to Solon's kw, who made it capital for a citizen not 
" to take part in a civil dissension J." 

Before his going off, Setvius Sulpicius sent him 
word from Rome, that he had a great desire to have 
a conference with him, to consult in common what 
measures they ought to take. Cicero consented to it^ 
in hopes to find Servius in the same mind with him- 
self, and to have his company to Pompey's camp : 
for, in answer to his message, he intimated his own in- 
tention of leaving Italy : and if Servius was not in 
the same resolution, advised him to save himself the 
trouble of the journey, though, if he had any thing of 
moment to communicate, he would wait for his com- 
ing *. But at their meeting he found him so timor- 
ous and desponding, and 50 full of scruples upon eve- 
ry thing which was proposed, that, instead of pressing 
him to the same conduct with himself, he found it ne- 
cessary to conceal his own design from him : " Of all 



rr 



% Si pclletur, quam grjitus aut qiiam honestus turn crit ad Pom- 
pcium noster adventus, cum ipsum Curionem ad ipsum transiturum 
p^tem ? si trahitur bellum, quid expectcm, aut quamdiu? lelln-, 
quitur, ut si vincimus in Hispania, quiescaiuus. Id ego contra 
puto : istum enim victorem relinquendum magis puto, quam victum 
-i-ibid.—- 

Astute nihil sum acturus ^ fiat in Hispania quidlibet. lb. x. 6. 

Ego vero Solonis— legem negligam, qui capite sanxit, si qui in 
seditione non alterius utrius partis ruisset — ib. x. i. 

* Sin autem tibi homini prudentissimo videtur utile esse, nos 
colloqui, quanquam longius etiam cogitabam ab urbe discedere, cu- 
jus jam etiam nomen invitus audio, tamen propius accedam — £p. 
fam. 4. I. 

Restat ut discedendiun putem ^ in quo reKqua videtur esse deli- 
beratio, quod consilium in discessu, quae ioca sequamur — si habes^ 
jajn statutum, quid tibi agendum putes, in quo non sit conjunctum 
consilium tuum cum meo, supersedeas hoc labore itineris-"ib. 4. v 

^4 
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" the men,^ says he, ** whom I have met with, he i& 
" alone a greater coward than C. MarceUus, who la- 
" ments his having been consul ; and urges Antopy 
" to hinder my going, that he himself may stay with 
** a better grace *." 

Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself of 
Sicily, thought fit to quit that post, and yield up the 
island to Curio, who came Hkewise to seize it on Cae- 
sar*s part with a superior force. Cicero was much 
scandalized at Cato's conduct, being persuaded that 
he might have held his possession without difficulty, 
and that all honest men would have flocked to him, 
especially wh^n Pompey 's fleet was ^o near to support 
him : for if that had but once appeared on the coast, 
and begun to act. Curio himself, as he confessed, would 
have run away the first. " I wish,"- says Cicero, " that 
" Cotta may hold out Sardinia, as it is said he will : for 
** if so, how base will Gate's act appeiar f •"» 

In these circumstances, while he was preparing all 
things for his voyage, and waiting onlyTor afair wind, 
he removed from his Cuman to his Pompeian villa be- 
yond Naples, which, not being so commodious for an 

* Senrii consilio nihil expeditur. Omnes captiones tn omm 
sententia occurrunt. Unum C. Marcellp cognovi timidiorem, quern 
consulem fui$se poenitet->^ui etiam Antooium confirmasse dicitor, 
ut me impediret, quo ipse^ cxedo, bonestius.— Ad Att. x. 15. 

f Curio mecum vixit«— Sicifis difHdens, si Pompeius natigare 
coepisset. lb. z. 7. ' 

Curio*— >Pompeii classera timebat : quie si esset,N se de Sidlia a- 
biturum. lb. x. 4. 

Cato qui Siciliam tenere nullo negotio potuit, ct si tenuisset, om- 
nes boni ad eum ^ contulissent, Syracusis profec^tns est a; d. KaL 
Mail — •utinam, quod aiunt, Cotta Sardiniam teneat. Est eniltt itto*' 
soar* O, ri id futrit, turpcm Catonem ! lb., x. i6. 
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ea^baiikment, would, help to, lessen the suspicion, of his 
intended flight *. Here he received a private message 
from the officers, of three cohorts, which were in gar- 
rison at Pompeii, to* beg leave to wait upon him the 
day following,, in order to deliver up. their troops and 
the town into his hands ;. but, instead of listening to' 
the overture, he slipt away the next morning before 
day, to avoid seeing them j since such a force, or a 
greater,, could be of no service there ; and he was ap- 
prehensive that it was designed only as a trap for 
himf. 

Thus pursuing at last the result of all his^ delibera- 
tions, and preferring the consideration of duty to that 
of his safety, he embarked to follow Pbmpey ; and 
though, from the nature of the war, he plainly saw 
end declared, ' that it was a contention only for rule ; 

* yet he thought Pompey the modester, honester, ^id 

* juster king of the two ; and, if he did not conquer, 

* that the. very name of the Roman people would be 

* extinguished ; or, if he did, that it would still be af-. 

* terthe manner and pattern of Sylla, with much cruel- 

* ty and blood f ." With these melancholy reflections 

* £go ut xninuerim suspicionem profectionis— profectus sum m 
Pompeianum a. d. ii;i Id. Ut ibi essem, dum quae ad navigandum 
opus essent, pararentur. lb. 

f Cum sui villam vemssem, ventum est ad me centuriones trium 
cobortium, quae Pompciis sunt, me velle postridie ^ haec mecum 
Ninius noster, velle eos mihi se, et oppidum traderc. At ego tibi 
postridie a villa ante lucem, ut me omnino illi non vidcrent. Quid 
enim crat in tribus cohortibus ? quid si plurcs, quo appa^ratu ? — et 
simul fieri poterat, ut tcntarcmur. Omnem igitur suspi^ioneni sus- 
^uli. Ibid. 

1 Dpminatio qusesita ab utroque est. lb* 8. ii^ 

U 4 Reghandi 
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he set sail on the eleventh of June J, " rushingj* as he 
tells us, " knpwingly and willingly into voluntary de- 
^* stniction, and doing just what cattle do, when drivei^ 
•* by any force, running after those of his own kind ; 
^* for as the ox," says he, ** follows the herd, so I fol- 
*' low the honest, or those at least who are called so, 
" though it be to certain ruin *.*' As to his brother 
Quintus, he was so far from desiring his company in. 
this flight, that he pressed him to stay in Italy on ac^ 
count of his personal obligations to Caesar, and die re- 
lation tha.t he had bom to him : yet Quintus would 
not be lefl behind ; but declared, " that he would 
" follow his brother, whithersoever he should lead, and 



Regnandi contentio est ^ in qua pubus est modestior rex et pro^ 
bior et integrior ^ ct is, qui nisi vincit, nomen populi Romani do • 
leatur necesse est} sin autem vincit, Syllano more, exemploque 
vincet. lb. x, 7. 

X A. d. III. Id. Jun. £p. {am. 14. 7. It is remarkable, t^at a- 
mong the reasons which detained Cicero in Italy longer than he 
intended, he mentions the tempestuous winds of the equinox^ andtite 
calms that succeeded it \ yet this was about the end of May [Ad 
Att. X. 17, 18.] which shews what a strange cwifusion there was 
$it this time in the Roman Kalendar \ and wh^t necessity for ths^t 
reformation of it which Caesar soon after effected, in order to re- 
duce the computation of their months to the regular course of the 
seasons, from which they had so widely varied. Some of the com- 
mentators, for want of attending to this cause, are strangely puzzled 
to account for the difficulty •, and one. of them ridiculously ima- 
gines, that, by the equinox^ Cicero covertly ^leans Antony, who 
used to make bis days and nights equal ^ by sleeping as much as h^ 
waked. 

* Ego prudens ac sciens ad pestem ante ocuIqs ppsitam turn pro* 
fectus. Ep. fam. 6. 6. 

Prudens et sciens tanquam ad interitum ruerem voluntarium, 
[Pro M. Marcel. 5.] quid ergo acturus es ? idem, quod pecudci, 
quae dispulsse sui generis sequuntur greges. Ut bos armenta, sic 
ego bonos viros, aut eos, quicunque dicentur bonl| s^quar, etiais ^ 
rwjnt. Ad, Att. 7. 7. 
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" think that party right which he should chuse for 
•* him */' 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence of 
the war into which he was entering, was, to see Pom- 
pey, on all occasions, affecting to imitate Sylla, and to 
hear him often say, with a superior air, " could Sylla 
** do such a thing, and c^not I do it ?" — ^as if deter- 
mined to make Sylla's victory the pattern of his own. 
He was now in much the same circumstances in which 
that conqueror had once been ; sustaining the cause 
pf the senate by his arms, and treated as an enemy by 
those who possessed Italy ; and, as he flattered him- 
self with the same good fortune, so he was meditating 
^e same kind of return, and threatening luin and pro- 
scription to all his enemies. This frequently shocked 
Cicero, as we find from many of his letters, to consi- 
der with what cruelty and efRi§ion of civil blood the 
success even of his friends would certainly be attend- 
ed f. 

We have no account of the manner and circumstan- 
ces of his voyage,' or by what course he steered to- 
wards Dyrrhachium : for, after his leaving Italy, all 
his correspondence with it was in great measure cut 



^ Fratrem— >sociuqi hujus fortunse esse non erat aequum : cui 
magis etiam Csesar irascetur. Sed impetrare non possum, ut ma- 
neat [ib. 9. I.] frater, quicquid mihi placeret, id rectum se putarc 
alebat. Ib. 9. 6. 

-)- Quam crebro illud, Sy//a potuit^ ego non potero f 
In Syllaiurtt animus ejus, et firoscripiurit cQu. [Ad Att. 9. x.} 
Cnseus noster Syllani regni similitudinem concupivit, «?«$ ru Afy«, 
[ib. 7.] ut non nominatim sed generatim proscriptio esset infor> 
fiata, lb. xi. $. 
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c^, 80 that from June, in which he sailed, we find an 
intermission of about nine months in the secies of his 
letters, and not more than four of them written to At. 
ticus during the continuance of tjiie war *. He arriv- 
ed however safely in Pompey's camp with his son, his 
brother, and nephew, committing the fortunes of the 
whole &niily to the issue of that cause : and, that 
he might make some amends for cooung so late, and 
gain the greater authority with his party, he furnished 
Pompey, who was in great want of money, with a laigc 
Slim, out of his own stock, for the public service f - 

But, as he entered into the war with reluctance, so 
he found nothing in it but what increased his disgust : 
disliked every thing which they had done, or designed 
to do ; saw nothing good amongst them but their 
cause ; and that their own councils, would ruin them : 
for, all the chiefe of the party, trusting to the superior 
fame and authority of Pompey, and dazzled with the 
splendour of the troops, which the prince^ of the East 
had sent to thek assistance, asswed themselves of vic- 
tory ; and, without reflecting on the different charac- 
ters of the two armies, would hear of nothing but 
fighting. It was Cicero^ business, therefore, to dis- 
courage this wild spirit, and to represent the hazard 
of the war, the force of Csesar, and the probability of 
his beating them, if ever they ventured a battle with 



 Vid. Ad AXU xi. i, 2, 3. 4, ^ 

f Etsi. cgeo rebus omnibus, quod .is quoque iu angustiis est, qui- 
«un sumus, cui magnam dcdimus pccuniam mutuam, opinantcs no- 
bis, ' constitutis rebus, c^m reip ctiam honori fore, [ib. xi- 3.3 a 
quas habuimus fecultatcs, eas Pompeio tuDQ, cum id videbamor s»- 
pienter facere, dctulimus. Ib. 13. 
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him: but aU Us remon^rau<:es, wei^ sHg^^^ and he 
hims^elf reproached as.timprou^ ancj cowardly, by thg 
other leaders; though nothing afcerwards happened tq 
them. but what he had often foretold *. This, soon 
made him repent of embarking in a, capsie so imprur 
dently conducted j» and it added to. his. discontent^ to 
find himself even blamed, by Cato. for coming to tl^eiij 
at. all ; and deserting that nqutral pq^t^ which might 
have given him the better opportunity of bringing a- 
bout an accommodatioaf . 

In thi$ disagreeable situatioji he declined, all em- 
ployment, and finding his counsels . wholly slighted, 
resumed his usual way of raillery, and, ^hat he could 
not dissuade by his authority, endeavoured, to make ri- 
diculous by his jests. This gave occasion afterwards 
to Antony, in a speech to the senate, to. censure the 
levity of his behaviour in the calamity of a, civil war, 
and to reflect) not only upon his fears, but the unsea^ 
sonableness also of his jokes : to which Cicero an&wer- 
edy ^ that though their camp indeed was full of caxe 
•* and anxiety, yet, in circumstances the most turbu- 
** lent, there were certain moments of relaxation, which 
" all men, who had any humanity in them, were glad 
** to lay hold on : but while Antony reproache4 him 

* Quippc miU nee qua accidunt, ncc quie aguntur, ullo.modp 
prohantur, [lb, xi. 4,] nihil boni prater causam, [Ep, Fam. 7. 3.] 
itaque ego, quern turn fortes illi viri, Domitii et Lentoli,, timidum 
esse dicebant^ &c. [It>. 6. 21.] quo quidfm in bello, nihU ad vers! 
ftccidit non prsedicente me. lb. 6. 

' f Ciijus me mei facta poenituit, non tam propter periculum meunx 
quam propter vit^a mulla, quse ib} ofFendi, quo vcncrana, lb, 7, j*. 
Plutaf. ill Cic. 
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both with dejection and joking at the same time, it 
'" was a sure proof that he had observed a proper tern- 
" per and moderation in them both J.'' 

Young Brutus was also in Pompey's camp, where 
he distinguished himself by a peculiar zeal : vrluck 
Cicero mentions a$ the more remarkable, because he 
had always professed an irreconcileable hatred to 
Pompey, ^s to the murderer of his father *. But he 
followed the cause, not the man ; sacrificing all hia 
resentments to the service of his country, and looking 
now upon Pompey as the general of the republic, and 
^he defender of their common liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never speaks 
pf Pompey's conduct but as a perpetual succession of 



X Ipse fugi adhuc omne mtinu^ eo magis, quod ita nihil potent 
agi, ut mihi et meis rebus aptuxn esset. [Att. xi. 4.] Quod autem 
idem moestitiam meam reprehendit idem jocum ; magno argumeato 
est, me in utroque liiisse moderatum* Phil. 2. i6. 

Some of Cieero^s sayings on this occasion are preserved by diffe- 
rent vrriters. When Pompey put him in mind of his coming so 
late to them ', " how can I come late,^* said he, ^ when I finaiio- 
*' thing in readiness among you ?^^ and upon Pompey^s asking him 
sarcastically, where his 8on4n-law DolabeUa was^ ^* he is with your 
*^ father-in-law," replied he. To a person newly ^rriy^d from Italy, 
and informing them of a strong report at Rome, that t^ompey wa^ 
blocked up by Caesar 5 ** and you sailed hither, therefore,'* said he, 
** that you might see it with your own eyes." And even after 
their defeat, when Nonnius was exhorting them to courage, because 
there were seven eagles still left in Pompey's camp : " You encou- 
** rage weU," said he, ** if we were to fight with jack-daws." By 
the frequency of these splenetic jokes, he is said to have provoked 
Pompey so far as to tell him, " I wish that you wouid go over to 
" the other side, that you may begin to fear us." Vid. Macrob« 
Saturn. 2. 3. Plutar. in Cicer. 

*• Brutus amicus in causa versatur acritet. Ad Attt zL 4. 

yid. Plutar. in Brut, ct Pomp, 
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blunders. His first step of leaving Italy was condemn- 
ed indeed by all, but particularly by Atticus ; yet to 
us at this distance, it seems not only to have been 
prudent, but necessary f • What shocked people so 
much at it, was the discovery that it made of his weak- 
ness and want of preparation ; and, after the security 
which he had all long affected, and the defiance so« 
oit declared against his adversary, it made him appear 
contemptible to run away at last on the first approach 
oJF Caesar: " Did you ever see, (saysCaelius,) a more sil- 
" ly creature than this Pompey of yours ; who, after 
'* raising all this bustle, is found to be such a trifler ? 
** or did you ever read or hear of a man more vigorous 
" in action, more temperate in victory, than our Cae- 
« sar II ?" 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Caesar 
fi^und it convenient to go after him ; during which 
time, he had gathered a vast fleet from all the mari-* 
time states and cities dependent on the empire, witb-^ 
out making any use of it to distress an enemy who 
had no fleet at all : he suffered Sicily and Sardinia to 
fell into Caesar's hands without a blow ; and the im- 
portant town of Marseilles, after having endured a 



-f- Quorum dux quam «r(«r«yiir««, tu quoque aniznadyertis, cui ne 
Picena quidem nota sunt : quam autem sine consilio, res testis. Ad 

Att. 7. 13- ^^ 

Si iste Italiam relinquet, faciet omnino male, et ut ego existimo 
aX^yifiiif &c. lb. 9. 10. 

II £cquando tu hominem ineptiorem quam tuum Cn. Pompeium 
"VMiisti ? qui tantas turbas, qui tam nugay esset commorit > ecquem 
autem Caesarp nostro acriorem in rebus agendis, eodem in victoria- 
fcmperatiorem, aitt legisff aut audisti ? £p. fap. 8. 15. 
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put himself it the head "of the Hscst aWny that he hatt, 
fat a country deWte'fl ^6 his JntfeVests, ^id tdnrih6&6m 
for the o^eratldris of his h¥v^ foi^ce : WheA CSceto ftrst 
heard of tfiife resoltitJori, fce Vhought ft tfionstibus * \ 
ind in truth, the comThitting that ^^r to his lieuten- 
ants ag^st the $uperi6r genius and ascendant of Cx- 
sar, was the ruiil. ot his best ttcjops and hope^ ^t 
once. 

Some have bden apt to Wohdcr, why C^fesar, after 
fbrcmg Pqmpey oiit of Italy, instead 6f cfossing the 
sea after him, when he Was in no condition to resist, 
should leave him for the space of a year to gather ar- 
mies and fleets at his leisure, and strengthen hinlself 
with all the forces of the east. But Caesar had good 
re^ons fat what he £A : he kn^w, that vXL the troops, 
which cbuld be drawh together firom those countries, 
were no match for his; that if he had pursued him 
directly to Greece, and driven him out of it, as he had 
done out of Italy, he should have driven him proba- 
bly into Spain, where of all places he desired the least 
to meet him j and where ih all events Pompey had a 
sure resource, as long as it was possessed by a firm 
and veteran army ; which it was Caesar's business there- 
fore to destroy, in the first place, or he could expect 



• Omnis haac classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyrio, Sidone, Qj- 
pro, Pamphilia, Ljcia, Rhodo, &c. Ad intercludcodos, Itilis 
conuneatitf «— comparatur— «Ad Att. 9. 9. 

NuQciat iGsTptum— cogitate : Hispujam abjecisie. MonstFi 
^arrant— Ad Att. 9. 11. 
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no success ftam the war j and thcte was Ao oppottu- 
oity <rf destroying it so favourable, as when PompeJ^ 
faims^ was at such a distance fk>m it. This Was the 
reason <^ his marchitig back with to much expedition 
to find, as he said, " an aWhy without a genehd, and 
** return to a general without an irttiy *." The eVent 
^ewed, that he jttdgfed right ; for within forty days 
/rom the first sight of his en^my in Sp&in, he nlade 
himself master of the whole province :|:. 



^Ux]».7o5« Cfe.59.Co«i^-CJiiHa9CiBtarIL P. SerrlUm Vmtia iMorlcSi. 

Arrsa the reduction of SpaiA, he was created Dtc^ 
iator by M. Lepidus, then praetor at Rome, and by his 
dictat(Nrial pow6r declared himself consul, with F« Ser- 
viliua Isatuicus ; but he was no sooner invested with 
this office, than he marched to Brundisium, and em* 
barked on the fourth of Januaiy, in order to find out 
Pompey. The carr3ring about in. his person the su- 
preme dignity of the eitapire, added no small authori- 
t7 to his cause, by making the cities and states abroad 
the.more cautious of acting against him, or giving them 
a better pretence at least for openklg their gates to the 
consul of Rome— *f . Cicero, all thid while, despair- 
ing of any good from the war, had been using all his 

* Ire 8e ad ezercitum sine duce, et inde rerersurum ad ducem 
one cxercittt. Sueton. J* C»s« 34* 

i Caes. Comment. L 2* 

•f IIH se daturos negare, neque portas consul! praeclusoiot* C«s« 
Coflun. L 3* 590. 



u 
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endeavours to dispose his friends to peace, till Pompej 
forbade any farther mention of it in council, declaring, 
that he valued neither life nor country, fas which 
he must be indebted to Caesar, as the world must take 
^ the case to be, should he accept any conditions in 
** his present circumstances f •'' He was sensible that 
he had hitherto been acting a contemptible part,, and 
done nothing equal to the great name which* he had 
acquired in the world ; and was determined therefore, 
to retrieve his honour before he laid down his arms, hj 
the destruction of his adversary, or to perish in the aU 
tempt. 

During the blockade of Dyrrhachium, it was a cuf^ 
rent notion in Caesar's army, that Pompey would draw 
off his troops into his ships, and remove thei war to some 
distant place. Upon this Dolabella, who was with 
Caesar, sent a letter to Cicero into Fompey's can)p, ex- 
horting him, ** that if Pompey should be driveti from 
*' these quarters, to seek some other country, he would 
" sit down quietly at Athens, or toy city remote from 
" the war : that it was time to think of his own safety* 
'^ and be a friend to himself, rather than to others : 
" that he had now fully satisfied his duty, his firiend- 
*^ ship, and his engagements to that party, which he 
** had espoused in the republic : that there was no* 



f Despcrans victoriam, primum coepi suadere pacem, cujus fu- 
eram semper auctor ^ deinde cum ab ea sententia Pompeius valde 
abhorrcret. £p. fam. 7. 3. 

VibuUius-'— — de Csesaris mandatis agere instituit ^ eum xngres-* 
9um in sermonem Pompeius interpellavit, et loqui plura prohiboit. 
. Quid mibi, inquit, aut vita aut civitatc opus est, qaam beneficio 
Cscsaris habere videbor ? Caes. Cgmm. 596, 
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** thing left, but to be where the republic itself now 
" was, rather than by following that ancient one to be 

" in none at all and that Caesar would readily ap- 

'* prove this conduct J :" but the war took a quite dif- 
feitnt turn j and, instead of Pompey*s running away 
from Dyrrhachium, Caesar, by an unexpected defeat 
before it, was forced to retire the first, and leave to 
Pompey the credit of pursuing him, as in a kind of 
flight towards M acedonia^ 

. While the two armies were thus employed, Gasliue, 
now praetoi- at Rome^ trusting to his power, and the 
success of his party, began to publish seveml violent 
and odious laws, especially one for the cancelling of all 
debts ||. This raised a great flame in the city, till he 
was over-ruled and deposed from liis magistracy by the 
consul Servilius, and the senate : but being made des*« 
perate by this afiront^ he recalled Milo from his e^lc 
at Marseilles, whom Caesar had refused to restore ; and, 
in concert with him, resolved to raise some public com- 
motion in favour of Pompey. In this disposition he 
wrote his last letter to Cicero ; in which, after an ac- 
count of his conver^n^ and the service which he was 
projecting, " You are asleep," says he, " and do not know 
how open and weak we are here : What are you do- 
ing? Are you watting for a' battle, which is sure to 






t Illud autem a te pcto, ut, si jam ille evitaverit hoc periculum, 
et se abdiderit in classem, tu tuis rebiis consulas : et aliquando tibi 
potaus quaxn cuivis sis amicus. Satis factum est jam a te vel offi- 
cio, vel familiaritati ^ satisfactum etiam partibus, et ei reipub. quam 
tu probabas. Reliquum est, ubi nunc est respub. ibi simus potius, 
quam dum veterem illam sequamur, simus in i^uUa. £p. fam. 9. 9. 

II Caes. Comment. 3. 6oo* 

Vol. II. X * 
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" be against you ? I am not acquainted wkh your 
•*• troops ; but ours have been long used to fight hatd ; 
** and to bear cold and hunger with case*," But ttus 
disturbance, which began to alarm all Itsdj, vms sooq 
ended by the death of the authors of it, Milo and Csb- 
lius, who perished in their rash attempt, being destroy* 
cd by the soldiers whom they were endeavouring to 
debauch. They had both attached themselves very 
early to the interests and the auth(M:ity of Cicero, and 
were qualified, by their parts and fortunes, to have, 
made a principal figure in the republic, if they had 
continued in those sentiments, and adhered to his ad- 
vice ; but their passions, pleasures, and ambition got 
the ascendant, and, through a factious and turbulent 
life, hurried them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aside, Cicero's 
next advice to Pompey was, to draw the war into 
length, nor ever to give Caesar the opportuni^ of a 
battle. Pompey approved this counsel, and pursued 
it for some time, tUl he gained the advantage above- 
mentioned before Dyrrhachium ; which gave him such 
a confidence in his own troops, and such a contempt 
of Caesar's, *' that from this moment," says Ciceio, 
** this great man ceased to be a general ; opposed a 
'^ raw, new-raised army, to the most lobust and vete- 



* Vos dormitis, nee hsec adhuc mihi videmini intelligere, qoam 
tuM patcamus, et quam simus imbccilli^-quid istic &citis > pnelium 
cxpectatis, quod firmissimum est ? vestras copias non novL Nos- 
tri valde depugtiare, et facile algere et esurire consueyerunt. £p. 
fam. 8. 17. 
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? ran kgites ; was shamefully beaten ; and, with the 
^ loss of his camp, forped to fly away alone f /' 

Had Gi^To^s g^yicc been followed, Cseaar mast in- 
entebly hare been ruined : for Pompey's fleet would 
have cut off jdl supplies from him by sea ; and it was 
not possible for him to subsist IcHig at land ; while an 
^lemy, superior in number of troops, was perpetually 
hUrassing him, and wasting the country : and the re- 
report every where spread of his flying from Dyr- 
rhachium before a victorious army, which was pursu- 
ing him, made his march^every way the more diflficult, 
and the people of the country mare shy of assisting 
him; till the despicabk figure that he seemed to make, 
ndsed such an impatience for fighting, and assurance 
of victory in the Fompeian chiefs, as drew them to the 
fatal resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. There 
was another motive likewiae suggested to us by Cicero, 
which seems to have had no small influence in deter- 
mining Pompey to this unhappy step ; his sufpersti- 
tious regard to omens, and the admonitions of diviners, 
to which his nature was strongly addicted. The ha- 
rospaces were all on his side, and flattered him with 
every thing that was prosperous : and, besides those 
in his own camp, the whole fraternity of them at Rome 
were sending him perpetual accounts of the fortunate 



-f- Cam ab ea sententia Pompeius ,valde abborreret, suadere insti« 
tui, ut bellum duceret : boc interdum probabat et in ea sententia 
videbatur fore, et fiiisset fortasse, nisi quadam ex pugna coepisset 
militibus suis coniidere. £x eo tempore vir ille summus nuUus 
Imperator fuit : victus turpissime, amissis etiam castris, solus fugit. 
£p. £ajn. 7. 3. 

X 2 
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and auspicious significations which thej had observed 
in the entrails of their victims J. 

But after all, it must needs be owned, that Pompey 
had a very difficult part to act, and much less liberty 
of executing what he himself approved, than in aS the 
other wars in which he had been engaged. In hk 
wars against foreign enemies, his power was absolute, 
and all his motions depended on his own Will ; but in 
this, besides several kings and princes of the east, who 
attended him in person, he had with him in his camp 
almost all the chief magistrates and senators of Rome; 

men of equal dignity with himself, who had com- 

• 

manded armies, and obtained triumphs, and expected 
a share in all his councils, and that, in their commoa 
danger, no step should be taken, but by their cem- 
mon advice : and as they were under no engagement 
to his cause, but what was voluntary, so thej were 
necessarily to be humoured, lest through disgust they 
should desert it. Now these were all uneasy in their 
present situation, and longed to be at home in the en- 
joyment of their estates and honours ; and having a 
confidence of victory from the number of their troops, 
and the reputation of their leader, were perpetually 
teizing Pompey to the resolution of a battle j charging 
him with a design to protract the war, for the sake of 
perpetuating his authority ; and calling him another 
Agamemnon, who was so proud of holding so many 



t Hoc civili bello, Dii immortales 1  q uae nobis in Grseciam 
Roro^ responsa'Haruspicum niissa sunt ? quse dicta Pompeio ?   
ctcnim ille admodum extis et ostentis movebatur. De Diy. 2. 24. 
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kings and generals under his command * ; till, being 
unable to withstand their reproaches any longer, he 
was driven, by a kind of shame, and against his judg- 
ment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Caesar was sensible of Pompey's difficulty, and per- 
suaded that he could not support the indignity of 
shewing himself afraid of fighting ; and from that as- 
surance exposed himself often more rashly than pru- 
dence would otherwise justify : for his besieging Pom- 
pey at Dyrrhachium, who was master of the sea, which 
supplied every thing to him that was wanted, while 
his own army was starving at Jand ; and the attempt 
to block up entrenchments so widely extended, with 
much smaller numbers than were employed to defend 
them, must needs be thought rash and extravagant, 
were it not for the expectation' of drawing Pompey 
by it to a general engagement : for when he could not 
gain that end, his perseverance in the siege had like 
to have ruined hijij, and would inevitably have done 
50, if he had not ^viitted it, as he himself afterwardcS 
owned f . 



^vtmV. App.. p. 470,, ^ . ^ 

Milites otium, socil moram, principes ambitum duels increpabai^. 
For. 1. 4. 2. IMo. p. 185. Plut. in Pomp. 

f Caesar pro natura ferox, et conficiendae reL cupidus, ostentare 
acieniy provocare, lacessere ^ nunc obsidione castronun, que sede- 
cim millium vallo obduxerat ; (sed yuid his obesset obsidio, q^£ ^ 
tente man omnibus copiis abundarent ?) nunc expugnatione j^y^., 
haphii irrita, &c. Flor. 1. 4. c« 2. 

p. 46«. App^ 
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to the hazard even of his life J. But the wretched 
news ^om Pharsalia threw them all into such a con- 
starnation, that they presently took shipping, and dis- 
persed themselves severally, as their hopes or inclina- 
tions led them, into the different provinces of the em- 
pire *. The greatest part who were determined to 
renew the war, went directly into Afric, the general 
rendezvous of their scattered forces ; whilst others, 
who were disposed to expect the farther issue of things, 
and take such measures as fortune offered, retired to 
Achaia : but Cicero was resolved to make this the end 
of the war to himself; and recommended the same 
gonduct to his friends j declaring, that as they had 
been no match for Caesar, when entire, they could not 
hope to beat him, when shattered and broken f : and 
so, after a miserable campaign of about eighteen 
' mondis, he conunitted himself without hesitation to 
the mercy of the conqueror, and landed again at 
Brundisium about the end of October. 

X Multa de pace dixi, et in ipso bello, eadem etlam cum capitis 
I mei pcriculo sensi. Pro MarcclL 5, 

* Paucis san^ post diebus ex Pharsalica fuga v^iusse Labienum : 
I qui cum intcritum exercitus nunciavisset— naves subito pertcrriti 
consccndistis. De Divin. i. 32. • ^ 

f Hunc ego belli mihi finem feci, nee putavi, cum integripar^s 
( pq^ fuissemus, fvactos superiores fore. Ep. fam. 7. 3. 
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Cicero no sooner returned to Italy, than he began to 
reflect, that he had been too hasty in coming home, 
before the war was determined, and without any invi- 
tation from the conqueror ; and, in a time of that ge- 
neral licence, had reason to apprehend some insult 
from the soldiers, if he ventured to appear in public 
with his fasces and laurel ; and yet to drop them, 
would be a diminution of that honour which he had 
received from the Roman people, and the acknow- 
ledgement of a power superior to the laws : he con- 
demned himself, therefore, for not continuing abroad, 
in some convenient place gf retirement, till he had 
been sent for, or things were better settled *. What 
gave him the greater reason to repent of this step was, 
a message that he received from Antony, who govern- 
ed all in Caesar's absence; and with the same churlish 
spirit with which he would have held him before in 
Italy against his will, seemed now disposed to drive 



^ Ego yero et incaute, ut scribis, et celerius quam opoituit, fe- 
ci, &c. Ad Att. xi.49. y> • 

Quare voluntatis me meas nunquam poemtebit, consilii poenitet« 
In oppido'aliquo mallem resedisse, quoad arcesserer. Minus ser- 
vaonis subiissem : minus accepissem doloris : ipsum hoc non me an- 
geret. Brundisii jacere in omnes partes est molestum. Propiu$ 
^cedere, ut suades, quomodo sine lictoribus, quos populus dedit^ 
possum ? qui mihi incolumi ^dimi non possunt. Ad Att. xi. $, 
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him out of it ; for he sent him the copy of a letter 
from Caesar, in which Ceesar signified, ^ that he had 
*^ heard that Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and 
'* appeared openly there, which might occasion some 
•* disturbance : wherefore he strictly enjoined, that 
'* none should be suflfered to come to Italy without a 
^ special licence ftom, himself Aotopy tfacrelbre ie- 
•< aired Cicero to excuse him, sifice jhe eould nqt help 
*' obeyuig Caesar's cooimaods : but X^icero aent L 
^ Lamia to assure him, that Caeiar had mdcffed Dda- 
*' bella to write to him to come to Itsdy 98 soon as he 
** pleased ; and that he ' came upon, the authority of 
^ Dolabella's letter:*' so than Antony^ in the edict 
which he published to exclude the Pcusifiepans fiom 
Italy, excepted Cicero by name ; whiqh a44ed ^ to 
his mortification, since all his desire waa to be comuT« 
ved at only, or tacitly permitted, without Jbewg per- 
sonally distinguished fiom the rest of his p»rty f * 

But he had some other griei/»nces of g domestic 
kind, which concurred Bho to make him uidutppy ; 
his brother Quintus, with his son, after their escape 
from Fharsalia, followed Caesar into Asia, to obtain 
their pardon from him in person. Quintus had par« 
ticular reason to be afi:aid of his resentment, no account 
of the relarion which he had borne to him, as one of 



f Sed quid ^go de lictoribus, qui psene ^x Italia decedere sim 
jttssus ? nam ad xne misit Antonius exemplum Caesaris ad se litera- 
rum *f in quibus erat, se audisse, Catonem et L. MetcQum in Ita- 
liam venisse, Romae ut essent palam, &c. Turn ille edixxt tta, ut 
me exciperet et Laclium nominatim. Quod sane nollenu Potent 
enim sine nomine, re ipsa excipi. O multas graves offensiones !«— 
lb. 7. 
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iis lieutepwtsaujGaul» where he ha4 been treated by 
him with great genei^sily ; so th^t Cicero himself 
would ^havse dissuaded him/rom going over to Ppm- 
pey, belt Gould notprpyail.; yet, in this common cala- 
mity, Quiutus, in» order to jn^^ke his . own .peace the 
moEe easily, resolved to thrnw , all .the .^Jame upon hi^s 
brotheir,^acid, Jfor that purpose, m^de it the subject of 
all his letters and speeches to Csesat's £riend^, to rail ^t 
him in- a manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed qf.this &om all quarters, and 
that young Quintus, who was sent. before towards 
Caesar^ had read an oration to his fideuds, which hp 
Jhad prepared to speak to him, against his uncle. No- 
thing, a» Cicero says, ever happened more shocking 
to him; and, though he had fxo small diffidence of 
Caesar's inclination, and many enemies labouring to do 
him ill offices, yet his greatest concern was, l^t his 
brpther and nephew should hurt themselves rather 
than hun, by their perfidy j|; : for, under all the sense 
/qf this prpyocation, his behaviour was just the reverse 
of thevs ; and having been informed that Cae$a^ in a 
certain conversation, had charged ^s brother with be- 



X Qmntus mint filkiin non solum 9ui deprecatorem, sed etiam 
accusatorem mei, neque vero desbtet, ubicunque est omnia in me 
maledicta conferre. Nihil mihi unquam tarn incredibile accidit, 
nibil in His malis tarn acerbura. lb. 8. 

Epistolas mihi legerunt plenas omnium in me probrorum, ipsi e- 
Tuxn illi putavi pemiciosum fore, » ejus hoc tantum scelus percre- 
buisset. lb. 9. 

Quinttmi filium, volumen nbi ostendisse orationis, quam apud 
Csesarem contra me esset liabiturus, multa postea patri's, consimili 
scelere secum quintum patrem esse locutum. .Ib« K). 
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ing the author of their going away to Pompey, he 
took occasion to write to him in the following terms : 
" As for my brother, I am not less solicitous for his 
** safety than my own ; but, in my present situation, 
" dare not venture to recommend him to you ; all 
" that I can pretend to, is, to beg that you will not 
" believe him to have ever done any thing towards 

obstructing my good offices and affection to jovt; 

but rather, that he was always the adviser of our 

union, and the companion, not the leader of my 
" voyj^ge : wherefore, in all other respects, I leave it 
" to you to treat him, a& your own humanity, and his 
" friendship with yoi^ require ; but I entreat you, 
*' ia the most pressing manner, that I may not be the 
** cause of ^hurting him with you, on any account 
" whatsoever §.**^ 

He foimd himself likewise at thi^ time in some dis- 
tress for want of money, which, in that season of pub- 
lic distraction, it was very difficult to procure, either 
by borrowing or selling : the sum, which he advan- 
ced 4:0 Pompey, had drained him : and his wife, by 
her indulgence to stewards, and favourite servants, 
had made great waste of what was left at home ; and, 
instead of saving any thing from their rents, had plung- 
ed him deeply into debt ; so that Atticus's purse was 
the chief fund which he had to trust tQ i^r his present 
support f . 

^ Cum mihi literae a Balbo minore missse essent, Csesarem exis- 
timare, Quint um fratrem lituum mese profectionis fuisse, sic cmm 
scripsit. Ad Att. xi. I2. 
f Velim consideres ut sit, unde nobis suppedit^otur suuatus neccs- 
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The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mortifica- 
tion to him ; who, by the fiction of an acjoption into a 
plebeian fiimily, had obtained the tribunate this year, 
and was raising great tumults and disorders in Rome, 
by a law, which he published, to expimge all debts. 
Laws of that kind had been often attempted by des- 
perate or ambitious magistrates ; but were always de- 
tested by the better «Nr% aitd particularly by Cicero, 
who treats them as pernicious to the peace and pros- 
perity of states, and sapping the very foundation of 
civil society, by destroying all faith and credit among 
men *. No wonder therefore that we find him tak- 
ing this affair so much to heart, and complaining so 
heavily, in many of his letters to Atticus^ of the fam* 
ed acts of his son-in Jaw, as an additional source of af^ 
fiiction and disgrace to him %. Dolabella was greatly 
embarrassed in his fortunes, and, while he was with 
Caesar abroad, seems to have left his wife destitute of 
necessaries at home, and forced to recur to her father 
ibr her subsistence* Cicero likewise, either through 
the difficulty of the times, or for Want of a sufficient 
settlement on Dolabella's part, had not yet paid all 



sarii. Si quas babuimus facultates, eas Pompeio, turn, cum vidi- 
debamur sapienter facere, detulimus. lb. 15, 2, 22, &c. 

* Nee enim ulla res vehemcntius renipub. continet, quam fides 5 
quse esse nalla potest, nisi erit necessaria solutio return creditarum, 
fcc. dc Offic. 2. 24. 

% Quod roc audis fractiorem esse animo •, quid put as, cum videas 
accessisse ad superiores segritudiiies prxclaras generi actiones ?— 
Ad Att. II. 12. 

Etsi omnium conspectum horreo, praescrtim hoc gencro— lb. 14, 

I5» &c» 
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her fortune ; which it was usual to do at three diflfer- 
ent payments, within a time limited hy law : -he had 
disclmrged the two first,, and was now prepsuing to 
make the third payment^ whil:h be frequiendy and 
pressingljr reciommends to the care of Atticus^ |f« But 
Dolabella's whole life and character were so entireljr 
contrary to the manners and temper both of Cicero 
and Tullia, that a divorde ensued between thtm not 
long after, though the account of it is dehvered s(^ 
darkly, that it is hard to say at what time or fiom 
what side it first rose. 

In these circumstances Tullia paki her father a yi- 
sit at Brundisium on the thirteenth of June : but his 
great love for her, made their meeting only the moft 
afflicting to him in that abject state of their fortunes ; 
^ I was so far," says he,. ^ firom taking that pleasure 
which I ought to }iave done from the virtue, huma^ 
nity, and piety of an excellent daughter, that I was 
exceedingly grieved to see so deserving a creatme 
^* in such an unhappy condition, not by her own, but 
'^ wholly by my fault : I saw no reason therefi^re fis: 
^' keeping her longer here, in this our common afflic- 
*' tion ; but was willing to send her back to her mo- 
** ther as soon as she would consent to it */' 

'II De dote, quod scribis, per omnes deos te obtestor, ut totaa 
rem suscipias, et illam miseram mea culpa ^—tueare meis opibos, 
si quae sunt } tuis, quibus tibi non molestum erit facultatlbus. lb. 
11. 2. 

De pensione altera, oro te, omnl cura considera quid faciendum 
^t.— lb. II. 4. 
^ Tullia mea ad me venit prid. id Jun.— >£go autem ex ipnus 

▼ixtute, 
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At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey^s 
death, which did not surprise him, as we find from 
the short reflection that he makes upon it : " As to 
** Pompey's end,** (says he,) " I never had any doubt 
about it : for the lost and desperate state of his af- 
fairs had 9Q possessed the minds of all the kings and 
states abroad, that whithersoever he went, I took it 
for granted that this would be his fate : I cannot 
however help grieving at it ; for I knew him to be 
•* an honest, grave, and worthy man f ." 

This was the short and true character of the man 
from one who perfectly knew him ; not heightened, 
as we sometimes find it, by the shining ccnours of his 
eloquence; nor depressed by the darkier strokes of 
his resentment. Pompey had early acquired the sur- 
name of the Greats by that sort of merit which, from 
the constitution of the Republic, necessarily made him 
great ; a fame and success in war, superior to what 
Rome had ever known in the most celebrated of her 
generals. He had triumphed at three several times 
over the three difierent parts of the known world, 
£urope, Asia, Africa ; and by his victories had almost 
doubled the extent, as well as the revenues, of the 
Roman dominion ; for, as he declared to the people 

virtiite, httuuuiitate, pietate non modo earn voluptatem turn cepi, 
quam capere ex singulari filia debui, sed etiam incredibili sum do- 
lore affcctus, tale ingenium In tarn misera fortuna versari.— >lb. ii, 
27. £p. fam. 14, II. 

-f De Pompeii exitu mihi dubium ntinquam fuit : tanta enim des- 
peratio rerum ejus omnium regum et populorum animos occuparat, 
Ut quocunque yenis8et,hoc putaremfiiturum. Non possum ejus ca- 
sum non dolere : hominem enim integrum et castum et gravem 
cognovit Ad Att. 11. 6. , 
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on his return from the Mithridatic war, ^' he had 
" found the lesser Asia the boundary, but left it thfe 
*' middle of theu: Empire. He was about six jean 
*' older than Caesar ;" and while Caesar, immersed in 
pleasures, oppressed with debts, and suspected by all 
honest men, was hardly able to shew his head ; Pom- 
pey was flourishing in the height of power and gloiy^ 
and by the consent of all parties placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the post that his ambition 
seemed to aim at, to be the first man in Rome ; the 
Leader^ not the Tyrant of his country : for he more 
than once had it in his power to have made himself 
the master of it without any risk } if his virtue, or his 
phlegm at least, had not restrained him : but he lived 
in a perpetual expectation of receiving, from the gift 
of the people, what he did not care to seize by force; 
and, by fomenting the disorders of the city, hoped to 
drive them to the necessity of creating him Dictator. 
It is an observation of all the historians, that while 
Caesar made no difference of power, whether it was 
conferred or usurped : whether over those who loved, 
or those who feared him : Pompey seemed to value 
none but what was offered ; nor to have any desire to 
govern, but with the good will of the governed. What 
leisure he found from his wars, he employed in the 
study of polite letters, and especially of eloquence, in 
which he would have acquired great fame, if his geriius 
had not drawn him to the more dazzling glory of 
arms : yet he pleaded several causes with applause, 
in the defence of his friends and clients ; and some 
of them in conjunction with Cicero. His language 
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was copious and elevated ; his sentiments just ; his 
voice sweet ; his action noble, and full of dignity. 
But his talents were better formed for arms, than the 
gown : for though in both, he observed the same dis- 
cipline, a perpetual modesty, temperance, and gravity 
of outward behaviour ; yet, in the licence of camps, 
the example was more rare and striking. His person was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting respect ; yet with an 
air of reserve and haughtiness, which became the ge- 
neral better than the citizen. Etis parts were plausible, 
rather than great ; specious rather than penetrating ; 
and his view of politics but narrow; for his chief in- ^ 
strument of governing was, dissimulation ; yet he had 
not always the art to conceal his real sentiments. As 
he was a better soldier than a statesman, so what he 
gained in the camp he usually lost in the city ; and 
though adored, when abroad, was often affronted and 
mortified at home ; till the imprudent opposition of 
the senate drove him to that alliance with'Crassus and 
Caesar, which proved fatal both to himself and the re- 
public. He took in these two, not as the partners, 
but the ministers rather of his power; that, by giving 
them some share with him, he might make his own 
authority uncontroulable : he had no reason to appre - 
hend that they could ever prove his rivals ; since 
neither of them had any credit or character of that 
kind which alone could raise them above the laws ; 
a superior fame and experience in vrar, with the mi- 
litia of the empire at their devotion : all this was pure- 
ly his own ; till, uy cherishing Caesar, and throwing 
jjito his hands the only thing which he wanted, arms 
Vol. II. Y * 
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and military command, he made him at Iftst too 
strong for himself, and never began to fear him, till it 
was too late : Cicero warmly dissuaded both his union 
and his breach with Caesar ; and, after the rupture, as 
warmly still the thought of givinjg him battle : if my 
of these counsels had been followed, Fompey had pre- 
served his life and honour, and the republic itd liberty. 
Sut he was urged to his fate by a natural superstition, 
and attention to those vain auguries with which he 
was flattered by all the haruspices : he had seen the 
same temper in Marius and Sylla, and observed the 
happy effects of it : but they assumed it only out of 
policy, he out of principle. They used it to animate 
their soldiers, when they had found a probable oppor- 
tunity of fighting ; but he, against all prudence and 
probability, was encouraged by it to fight to his own 
ruin. He saw all his mistakes at last, when it was 
out of his power to correct them*; and. in his wretch- 
ed flight from Pharsalia was forced to confess, that he 
had trusted too much to his hopes ; and that Cicero 
had judged better, and seen farther into things than 
he* The resolution of seeking refuge iil Egypt, fini- 
shed the sad catastrophe of tliis great man : the fa- 
ther of the reigning prince had been highly obliged 
to him for his protection at Rome, and restoration to 
his kingdom : and the son had sent a considerable 
fleet to his assistance in the present war : but, in this 
ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there to be 
expected from a court, governed by eunuchs and 
mercenary Greeks ? all whose politics turned, not on 
the honour of the king, but the establishment of their 
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own power ; which was likely to be eclipsed by the 
ftdmission of Pompey. How happy had it been for 
him to have died in that sickness, when all Italy was 
putting up vows and prayers for his safety ? or, if he 
had fallen by chance of war on the plains of Fharsa- 
lia, in the defence of his country's liberty, he had 
died still glorious, though unfortunate : but, as if he 
had been reserved for an example of the instability of 
human greatness, he, who a few days before com- 
manded kings and consuls, and all the noblest of 
Rome, was sentenced to die by a council of slaves ; 
murdered by a base deserter ; cast out naked and 
headless on the Egyptian strand; and when the 
whole earth, as Velleius says, had scarce been sufBci-- 
ent for his victories, could not find a spot upon it at 
last for a grave. His body was burnt on the shore 
by one of his freedmen, with the planks of an old fish- 
ing boat ; and his ashes being conveyed to Rome/ 
were deposited privately by his wife Cornelia in a 
vault of his Alban Villa. The Egyptians however 
raised a monument to him on the place, and adorned 
it with figures of brass, which being defaced after- 
wards by time, and buried almost in sand and rub* 
bish, was sought out and restored by the Emperor 
Hadrian*. * 



 Hujus ^ri fastigium tantis auctibus fortuna cxtuHt, ut primum 
ex Africa, iterum ex Europa, tertio ex Asia tnumpharct : ct quot 
partes terrarmn Orbis sunt, totidcm faccret monumcnta victoriae, 
[Veil. P. 2. 40] Ut ipse in condone dixit^ Asiam ultimam pro- 
vinciarum accepisse, mcdiam patriae rcddidissc. [Plin. H. 7v *^' 

Flor* 

Ya 
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On the news of Pompey's death, Caesar was declar- 
ed Dictator the second time in his absence, and M. 



Flor. 3. 5.] Potentiaj qvac Lonoris causa ad cum defcrrelur, non 
lit ib CO occuparetiir, cupidis^imus, fVell. P. 2. 29. Dio. p, 178.] 
l^lcun aatcm vcqualis Cn. Pompeius, vir ad oxsniasuminanatas^iiia- 
JGicm ilicendi gloiiam hsbui.sset, nisi cum majoris glori«B cupiditas 
ad belljcas laiides abstraxissct. Erat oratione satis amplus : rem 
prudenter Tidcbat : actio vero ejus habebat et m voce magnum 
splendorem, et in motu smumam dignitatem, [firut. 354. vid. it. 
pro Balbo. i, 2.} FcnLa excellens, non ea, qua flos commendatur 
aetatis, sed ex dignitate constant!. [Veil. p. 2. 29.3 Ulud os pro- 
bum, ipsumque honorem eximiae frontis. [Plin, Hist« 7. 12.3 So- 
let enim aliud sentire et loqul, neque tantum valere ingenio, ut 
non appareat quid cupiat. [Ep« fam« 8. i.] Ille aluit, auxit, ar- 
mavit  i lle Galliae ulterioris adjunctor-— ille provinciae propaga- 
tor } ille absentis in omnibus adjutor. [ad Att. 8. 3. J aluerat Cae- 
sarem, eundem repente timere cceperat. [ib. 8.] Ego nihil prseter- 
mist, quantum facere, nitique potui, quin Pompeium a Cassaris con- 
junctione avocarem— -— idem ego, cum jam omnes opes et suas et 
populi Roman! Pompeius ad Caesarem detulisset, seroque ea sentire 
coepisset, quae ego ante multo provideram-— pacis, concordias, com- 
podtipnis auctor esse non destiti : meaque ilia vox ex nota mnltis, 
Utinam, Pompei, cum Caesare socletatem aut nunquem coisises, aut 
nunquam diremisses !— -base mea, Antoni, et de Pompeio et de re- 
pub, conalia fucrunt : quae si valuissent, respub. staret. [Phil, a, 
10.3 Multi testes, me et initio ne conjungeret se cum Caesare, 
monuisse Pompeium, et postea, ne sejungeret, &c. [£p. fam. 6. 
6.] Quid vero singularis ille vir ac psenc divinus de me senserit, 
sciunt, qui eum de Pbarsalica fuga Paphum prosecutt sunt : nun- 
quam ab eo mentio de me nisi houorifica^-cum me vidisse plus £a- 
teretur, se speravisse meliora. [ib. 15.] Qui, a mortem turn obis- 
set, in amplissimb fortunis occidisset \ is propagatione vitas quot, 
quantas, quam incredibiles hausit calamitates ? [Tusc. disp. i. ^S"! 
In Pelusiaco littore, imperio vilissim! regis, consiliis spadonum, et 
ne quid malis desit, Septimii desertoris sui gladio trucidatur. [Flor. 
4. 2. 52.] ^gyptum petere proposuit, memor beneficiorum quae 
in patrem ejus Ptolemsei,— qui turn regnabat, contiderat— Princcps 
Romani nominis, imperio, arbitrioque j^gyptii mancipii jugulatus 
est — in tantum in illo viro a se discordante fortuna, ut cui modo 
ad victqriam terra defuerat, deesset ad sepulturam. Veil. Pat. 2* 
54. vid. Dio. p. 1 86. it. Appian. 2. 481. 
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Antony the master of his horse^ who by virtue of that 
post governed all things absolately in Italy. Cicero 
continued all the while at Brundisium, in a situation 
wholly disagreeable, and worse to him, he says, than 
any punishment : for the air of the place began to af- 
fect his health, and, to the uneasiness of mind, added 
an ill state of body * : yet, to move nearer towards 
Rome, without leave from his new masters, was not 
thought adviseable ; nor did Antony encourage it, 
being pleased rather, we may believe, to see him well 
mortified ; so that he had no hopes of any ease or 
comfort, but in the expectation of Caesar's return : 
which made his stay in that place the more necessary, 
for the opportunity of paying his early compliments 
to him at landing. 

But what gave him the greatest uneasiness was, to be 
held still in suspence, in what touched him the most 
nearly, the case ofhisown safety, and of Caesar's disposi- 
tion towards him ; for, though all Caesar's friends assured 
him, not only of pardon, but of all kind of favour ; yet 
he had received no intimation of kindness from Caesar 
himself, who was so embarrassed in Egypt, that he 
had no leisure to think of Italy, and did not so much 



Provida Pompcio dederat .Campania fcbrcs 
Optandas. Sed multae urbes, et publica vota 
Vicerunt. Igitur fortuna ipsius et urbis 
Servatum victo caput abstuUt. 

Juv. X. 283. 

^ Quodvis cnim supplicium Icvius est hac permansione. Ad 
Att. xi. 18. 

Jam^enim corpore vix sustineo gravitatem hujus cceIi, qui mihi 
laborem afferet, in dolore. lb. 22. 

Y3 
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as write a letter thither from December to June ; for, 
as he had rashly, and out of gaiety, as it were, involv- 
ecl himself there in a most desperate war, to the ha- 
zard of all his fortunes, he was ashamed, as Cicero 
says f , to write any thing about it, till he had extri- 
cated himself out of that difficulty. 

Hir> enemies, in the mean time, had greatly strength- 
ened themselves in Afric, where P. Varus, who first 
seized it on the part of the republic, was supported by 
\]l the force of king Juba, Pompey*s fast friend, and 
had reduced the whole province to his obedience ; for 
Curio, after he had driven Cato out of Sicily, being 
ambitious to drive Varus also out of Afric, and having 
transported diither the best part of four legions, which 
Caesar had committed to him, was, after some little 
success upon his landing, entirely defeated and des« 
troyed, with his whole army, in an engagement with 
Sabura, king Juba*s general. 

Curio was a young nobleman of shining parts ; ad-^ 
mirably formed by nature to adorn the character in 
which his father and grandfather had flourished before 
him, of one of the principal orators of Rome. Upon 
his entrance into the forum, he was committed to the 
care of Cicero : but a natural propensity to {Pleasure, 
stimulated by the example and counsels of his perpe- 
tual companion Antony, hurried him into all the ex- 
travagance of expence and debauchery ; for Antony, 



-f' lUe enlm ita videtur Alexandriam tenere, ut eum scribere .e> 
tiam pudeat de illis rebus. lb. xi. i ; . 

Nee pQst idus Dcccmb. ab illo da^as uUas li^eras, lb. i*^, 
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who always wanted money, with which Curio abound- 
ed, was ever obsequious to his will, and ministering to 
his lusts, for the opportunity of gratifying his own : 
so that no boy, purchased for the use of lewdness, was 
more in a master's power, than Antony in Curio's. 
He was equally prodigal of his money and his modes- 
ty ; and not only of his own, but other people's ; so 
that Cicero, alluding to the infamous effeminacy of his 
life, -calls him in one of his letters, Miss Curio. But 
when the father, by Cicero's advice, had obliged him 
by his paternal authority to quit the familiarity of An- 
tony ; he reformed his conduct, and, adhering to the 
intructions and maxims of Cicero, became the favou- 
rite of the city ; the leader of the young nobility; and 
a warm asserter of the authority of the senate, against 
the power of the Triumvirate. After his father's death, 
upon his first taste of public honours, and .admission 
into the senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity 
engaged him in so immense a prodigality, that, to sup- 
ply the magnificence of his shews, and plays, with- 
which he entertained the city, he was soon driven to 
the necessity of selling himself to Cresar ; having no 
revenue left, as Pliny says, but from the discord of his 
citizens. For this lie is considered comnwnly by the old 
writers, as the chief instrument, and the trumpet, as it 
were, of the civil war; in which he justly fell the first 
victim : yet, after all his luxury and debauch, fought 
and died with a courage truly Roman; which Tfroiild 
ha^ merited a better fate, if it had been employed ivk, 
a better cause : for, upon the loss of the battle, and his. 
best troops, being admonished by his friends to save- 

Y4 
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himself by flight, he answered, that, after losing an ar- 
my, which had been committed to him by Caesar, he 
could never shew his face to him again ; and so con- 
tinued fighting, till he was killed among the last of his 
soldiers *. 

Curio's death happened before the battle of Phar- 
salia, while Caesar was engaged in Spain f : by which 
means Afric fell entirely into the hands of the Pom- 
peians ; and became the general rendezvous of all that 
party ; hither Scipio, Gato, and Labienus, conveyed 
the remains of their scattered troops from Greece, as 
Afranius and Petreius likewise did frpm Spain ; till 



* Haud aiium tanta civem tnlit indoie^Roma^ Lucan 4. 814. 

Una familia Cunonem, ia qua tres cont^iua serie oratores extite- 
runt. Plin. H. 7. 41. 

Naturam habuit admirabilem ad dicendum. Brut. 406. 

Nemo unquam puer, emptus libidinis causa, tam fuit in damini 
potestate, quam tu in Curionis. (Philip. 2. 18.) duce filiola Cuiio- 
nis. (ad Att. i. 14. 

Vir nobilis, cloquens, audaz, suae alienseque et fortunse et pucti- 
citiae prodigus — cujus animo, voluptatibus vd libidinibus, neque 
opes ullae neque cupiditates sufficerc possent. (VelL p. 248.) 

Nisi meis puer olim fidelissimis atque amantissimis consUiis para- 
isses. (£p. fam. 2. i.) 

Bello autem civili—non alius majorem quam C. Curio subjccit 
facem — (Veil. p. 2. 48.) 

^id nunc Rostra tibiprofunt turbata^fwrumqut 
JJnde Trihunitia plebeius signifir aree 
ArtBa dab<u populis^ tfc. 

Lucan. 4. 8cx>. 

At Cuno, nunquam, amisso exercitu, quem a Caesare fidei suae 
commissum acceperat, se in ejus conspectum reversurum, confitmat ) 
atque ita praelians in^erficitur. Caes. Comm. de fielL Civ. 2. 

f Ante jaces^ quam dtra duces Pbarsalia confert^ 
aptciandtunque tibi btllum civile negatum cstm 

Lucan* ib% 
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on the whole they had brought together again a more 
numerous army than Caesar's, and were in such high 
spirits, as to talk of coming over with it into Italy, be- 
fore Caesar could return from Alexandria f . This was 
confidently given out, and expected at Rome ; and in 
that case, Cicero was sure to be treated as a deserter ; 
for while Caesar looked upon all men as friends, who 
did not act against him, and pardoned even enemies, 
who submitted to his power ; it was a declared law on 
the other side, to consider all as enemies, who were 
not actually in their camp J; so that Cicero had no- 
thing now to wish, either for himself, or the republic, 
but, in the first place, a peace, of which he had still 
some hopes II } or else,that Caesar might conquer; whose 
victory was like to prove the more temperate of the 
twoi which makes him often lament the unhappy 
situation to which he was reduced, where nothing could 
be of any service to him, but what he had always ab- 
horred *. 

Under this anxiety of mind, it was an additional 
vexation to him to hear that his reputation was at- 
tacked at Rome, for submitting so hastily to the coll- 



ie li autem ex Africa jam affuturi videntur. Ad Alt* xi. 15. 

J Te cnim dicere audicbamus, nos omnes adversaries putare, ni- 
si qui nobiscum esscnt ^ te omnes, qxii contra te non essent, tuos. 
Pro Ligar. xi. it. ad Att. xi. 6. 

II £st autem, unum, quod mihi sit optandum, si quid agi de pace 
possit : quod nulla equidem habeo in spe : sed quia tu levitcr inter- 
dum sigmficas, cogis me sperare quod optandum vix est — ad Att. 

Mi^ 19* it. 12. — 

* Miiii cum omnia sunt intoleral^ilia ad dolorem, turn maxime, 

3ood in cam causam venisse me video, ut ea sola utiHa mihi esse vi- 
eantur^ quas sempex nolui. Ad Att. xi. 13. 
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queror, or putting himself rather at all into his power. 
Some condemned him for not following Pompey ; some 
more severely for not going to Afiric, as the greatest 
part had done ; others, for not retiring with many (£ 
his party to Achaia ; till they could see the farther 
progress of the war : as he was always extremely sen- 
sible of what was said of him by honest men, so he 
begs of Atticus to be his advocate ; and gives him some 
hints, which might be urged in his defence. As to tha 
first charge, for not following Pompey, he says, ** that 
^^ Pompey 's fate would extenuate the omission of that 
^ step : of the second, that though he knew many 
^* brave men to be in Afric, yet it was his opinion, that 
'' the republic neither could, nor ought to be defended 
** by the help of so barbarous and treacherous a na* 
*' tion : as to the third, he wishes indeed that he had 
*' joined himself to those in Achaia, and owns them to 
** be in a better condition than himself, because they 
" were many of them together; and whenever they 
" returned to Italy, would be restored to their own at 
*' once :" whereas he was confined like a prisoner of 
war to Brundisium, without the liberty of stirring firrai 
it till Caesar arrived f . 
While he continued in this uneasy state, some of his. 



f Dicebar debuisse cum Pompeio proficiscL Exitixs Ulms mi* 
nuit ejus officii praetermissi reprehensionem.-^Sed exooambos nihil 
magis desideratur, quam quod in Afrtcam. non ierim. Judicio hoc 
sum usus, non esse barbaris auxiliis fallacissimae gentis Rempub. de- 
fend end am— extremum est eorum, qui in Achaia sunt. li tameA 
ipsi se hoc melius habent, quam nos, quod et multi sunt uaoin loco, 
et cum in Italiam venerint, domum statim veneiint« Heee tu perge,^ 
ut f«icis| mitigare et prpbare quam plurimis. Ad Att. xL 7. 
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fiiends at Rome contrived to scmd him a letter in Cae- 
sar's name, dated the ninth of February, from Alemn^ 
dria, encomaging him to lay aside all gloomy appre« 
hennons, and expect every thing that was kind and 
friendly from him : but it was drawn in terms so slight 
and general, that, instead of giving him any satisfac* 
tion, it made him only suspect, what be perceived af<- 
terwards to be true, that it was forged by Balbus or 
Of^ius, on purpose to raise his ^irits, and administer 
some little comfort to him ^« All his accounts bow* 
ever confirmed to him the report of Caesar's clemency 
and moderation, and his granting pardon without ex- 
ception to all who asked it ; and with regard to him^ 
self, Caesar sent Quintus's virulent letters to Balbus, 
with orders to shew them to him, as a proof of his 
kindness and dislike of Quintus's perfidy. But Cicero's 
present despondency, which interpreted every thing 
by his fears, made him suspect Ceesar the more, for re- 
fwQg grace to none ; as if such a clemency must 
needs be affected, and his revenge deferred only to a 
season more convenient : and as to his brother's let-* 
ters, he fancied, that Csesar did not send them to Italy, 
.because be condemned them, but to make his prese^C 
misery and abject condition the more notorious and 
despicable to every body ||. 
^■^™^— — ■^■■■^— ^— — — i— I «  I I I III ».* 1.^^—^^^ 

* Ut me istsi epistola nihil consoletur ^ nam et exigue scriptaest 
et magnas suspiciones habet, non esse ab illo — ad Att. xi. i6. 

Ex q^o intcUigis, ilkui dc litteris a. d. v. Id. Feb. datis (quoi 
inaiie esset, etiam si verum esset) ndn verum esse. lb. 17. 

II Omnino dicitur nemini negare : quod ipsuxn est suspectuxKi,no« 
tioiiem ejus difii^, lb, 20^ 
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But, after a long series of perpetual mortification^ 
he W3» refreshed at last by a very obliging letter from 
Caesar, who confirmed to hun the full enjoyment of 
his former state and dignity, and bade him resume his 
fasces and stile of emperor as before *. Csesar^s mind 
was too great to listen to the tales of the brother and 
nephew ; and, instead of approving their treachery, 
seems to have granted them their pardon on Cicero's 
account, rather than their own ; so that Quintus^ up* 
on the trial of Caesar's inclination, began presently to 
change his note, and to congratulate with his brother 
on Caesar's affection and esteem for him f . 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait 
upon Caesar, who was supposed to be upon his journey 
towards home; but the uncertain accounts of his 
coming diverted him a while from that thought J ; 
till Caesar himself prevented it, and relieved him very 
agreeably from his tedious residence at Brundisium, 
by his sudden and unexpected arrival in Italy ; where 
he landed at Tarentum in the month of September ; 



Diligenter mihi {asciculum reddidit Balbi tabellarius — quod ne 
Caesar quidem td istos videtur mississe, quasi quo illiusimprobttate 
offenderetur, sed credo, uti notiora nostra mala essent^ — ^ib. 22. 

* Redditae mihi tandem sunt a'Caesare literae satis liberales. 
£p. fam. 14. 23. 

Qrn ad me ex jSgypto literas misit, ut essem idem, qui fuissem : 
qui cum Ipse imperator in toto imperio populi Romani unus csset, 
esse me alterum passus est : a quo— -concessos fasces laureates te- 
mui, quoad tenendos putav]« Pro Ligar. 3. 

f Sed mihi valde Qwntus gratulatui: Ad Att. 11. 23. 

X Ego cum Sallustio Ciceronem ad Caesarem mittere cogitabam. 
lb. 17. 

D^ illius Alexandria discessu nihil adhuc rumorias*, contraquc o* 
pinio^itaque nee mitto, ut constitueram, Ciceronem— »Ib. i8. 
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and on the first notice of his coming forward towards 
Rome, Cicero set out on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find indeed from 
his letters, that he was not a little discomposed at the 
thoughts of this interview, and the indignity of oflfei^- 
ing himself to a conqueror, against whom he had been 
in arms, m the midst of a licentious and insolent rab- 
ble : for though he had reason to expect a kind re- 
ception from Caesar, yet he hardly thought his life, 
(he says,) worth begging ; since what was given by a 
master, might always be taken away again at plea- 
sure f . But, at their meeting, he had no occasion to 
»y or do any thing that was below his dignity : for 
Caesar no sooner saw him, than he alighted and ran 
to embrace him ; and walked with him alone, con- 
versing very femiliarly for several furlongs *. 

From this interview, Cicero followed Caesar towards 
Rome : he proposed to be at Tusculum on the seventh 
or eighth of October; and wrote to his wife to provide 
for his reception there, with a large company of friends, 
who designed to make some stay with him J. Fipnji 
Tusculum he came afterwards to the city, with a re- 
solution to spend his time in study and retreat, till the 
republic should be restored to some tolerable state ; 
** having made his peace again, as he writes to Varro, 
'* with his old fidends, his books, who had been out of 



-f- Sed non adducor, quemquam bonuxn ullam salutem mihi tan- 
ti fuisse putare, ut cam peterem ab illo — Ad Att. u. i6. 

Sed ab hoc ipso quse dantur, ut a domino, rursus in ejusdem 
sunt potestate. lb. 20* 

* . Plutar. in Cic. ' 

X £p. fam. 14. 20. 
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^ humour with him for not obeying their precepts ; 
" but, instead of living quietly with them, Jw V«no 
^ had done, committing himsdlf to the tuibulent 
^ counsels and hazards of war, with fiithless compa- 
•♦ nions f ." 

On Caesar's return to Rome, he appointed P. Vati- 
niufi and Q^ Fufius Calenus, consuls for the three last 
months of the year : this was a very unpopular use of 
his new power, which he continued however to .prac- 
tise through the rest c£ his reign ; creating these first 
magistrates of the state, without any regard to the an- 
cient fi>nm,or recourse to the people, and at any time 
cf the year ; which gave a sensible disgust to the 
city, and an early specimen of the arbitrary manner 
in which he designed to govern them. 

About the end c£ the year, Caesar embanked for A« 
fric, to pursue the war against Scipio, and the other 
pMipeian generals, who, assisted by king Juba, held 
the possession of that province with a vast army.—* 
As he was sacrificing for the success of this voyage, 
the victim happened to break loose and run zvnj 
from the altar ; which being looked upon as an un- 
lucky omen, die haruspex admonished him not to sa3 
before the winter solstice : but he took ship diiecdy, 
hi contempt of the admonition ; and, by that means, 
as Cicero says, came upon his enemies unprepared ; 
and before they had drawti together all their fi^rces K 



i Scito enim mc posteaquam in urbem venerim, redisse cvm ve* 
tenbus amicis, id est, cum libris nostrisin gratiazn — ignoscunt mihi 
revocant in consueludinem pristinam, teque, quod in ea penottue- 
sis, sapientiorem, quam me dicunt fuisse, &c« £p. fam. 9. 1- 

* Q^id ? ipse CdBsar, a cum sumxno haruspice moneretur, ne i 
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Upon his leaving the city, he declared himself consul, 
tc^ether with M. Lepidus, for the year ensuing ; and 
gave the govemment of the Hither Gaul to M. Bru- 
tus ; of Greece, to Servius Sulpicius ; the first of whom 
had been in arms against him at Pharsalia ; and the 
second was a favourer likewise^ of the Pompeian cause, 
and a great friend of Cicero, yet seems to have taken 
no part in the war *. 

The African war now held the whole empire in sus* 
pence ; Scipio's name was thought ominous and invin* 
cible (m that ground ; but while the general attention 
was employed on the expectation of some decisive 
blow, Cicero, despairing of any good from either side, 
chose to live retired and out of sight ; and, whether 
in the city or the country, shut himself up with his 



Afiticttn ante brumam transmitteret, nomie transmistt ? quod ni fe* 
cisstt, uno ia loco OBines advemriorum copise convenisset. De 
Divin. 2. 24. 

Cmn immolanti aufiigisset hostia piofectionem adversus Scipio- 
nem et Jubam non di$tuUt, Sueton. J« Cies, 59. 

Hirtius, in his account of this war, $ays, that Caesar embarked at 
Lilybaeum for Afiric on the 6th of the kalends of January, [de Bell* 
Afric. init.] that is, on the 27th of our Dcccaber : whereas Ci<^ 
cero, in the passage just cited, declares him to have passed over be* 
fore the solstice, or the shortest day. But this seeming contradic- 
tion is entirely owing to a cause already intimated, the great con- 
fusion that was introduced at this time into the Roman kalendar, 
by which the months were all transposed from their stated seasons ) 
so that the 27th of December, oa which, according to their compu- 
tation, Csesar embarked, was in reality coincident, or the same with 
our 8th of October, and consequently above two months before the 
solstice, or shortest day. All which is clearly and accurately ex- 
plained in a learned dissertation, published by a person of eminent 
ineiit in the University of Cambridge, who chuses to conceal his 
name. See Bibliothec. Literar. N^. VI I L Lond, 1724. 410. 

* Brutum GaHiue prcefccit ^ Sulpicium Grsecide. £p. fam< 6. 6. 
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books ; which, as he often says, ** had hitherto been 
the diversion only, but were now become the sup- 
port of his life */' In this humour of study he en- 
tered into a close friendship and correspondence of 
letters with M. Terentius Varro ; a friendship equally 
vaUied on both sides, and, at Varro's desire, immor- 
talized by the mutual dedication of their learned 
works to each other ; of Cicero's Academic ^estions 
to Varro ; and of Varro's Treatise on tbr Latin Tongue^ 
to Cicero. Varro was a senator of the first distinc- 
tion, both for birth and merit ; esteemed the most 
learned man of Rome ; and, though now above four- 
score years old, yet continued still writing and publish- 
ing books to his eighty-eighth year f . He was Pom- 
pey's Ueutenant in Spain, in the beginning of the war; 
but, after the defeat of Afranius and Petieius, quitted 
his arms, and retired to his studies ; so that his present 
circumstances were not very different from those of 
Cicero ; who, in all his letters to him, bewails, with 
great freedom, the utter ruin of the state ; and pro- 
poses, •* that they should live together in a strict com- 
'* munication of studies, and avoid at least the sight, if 
f* not the tongues of men ; yet so, that, if their new 
** masters should call for their help towards settling 
" the republic, they should run with pleasure, and as- 
^* sist, not only as architects, but even as masons, to 
" build it up again ; or, iif no body would employ 



* A qmbus antea delectationem modo petebamus, nunc vero e- 
tiam salutem. £p. fapi. 9. 2. 

f Nisi M. Varronem scirem octogesimo octavo vitSB anno pT(^ 
didisse, &c. Plin. Hist. 29. 4, 
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them, should write and read the best forms of go- 
vernment ; and, as the learned ancients had done 
before them, serve their country, if not in the senate 
and forum, yet by their books and studies, and by 
composing treatises of morals and laws */* 
In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial Parti^ 
tions ; or the ^rt of ordering and distributing the parts 
of an oration, so as to adapt them in the best manner 
to their proper end, of moving and persuading an au- 
dience. It was written for the instruction of his son, 
now about eighteen years old, but seems to have been 
the rude draught only of what he intended, or not to 
have been finished at least to his satisfactioh ; since we 
find no mention of it in any of his letters, as of all his 
other pieces which were prepared for the public. 

Another fruit of this leisure was his Dialogue on fa-^ 
tnous Orators^ called Brutus ; in which he gives a short 
character of aU who had iever flourished either in 
Greece or Rome, with any reputation of eloquence, 
down to his own times : and as he generally touches 
the principal poiiits of each man's life, so an attentive 
reader may find in it an epitome, as it were, of the 
Roman history. The conference is supposed to be 
held with Brutus and Atticus in Cicero's garden at 
Rome, under the statue of Plato * J whom he always 

* Non deesse si quis adhibcrc volet, non modo ut architcctos, 
verum etiam ut fabros, ad aedificandam rempub. et potius libenter 
aceurere : si nemo utetur opera, tamen ct scribere ct legere TfdxHtutf j 
ct si mipus in curia atque in foro, at in Uteris et libris, ut doctis* 
nmi veteres feccrunt, navare rempub, et de moribus ct legibus qaas- 
rcrc. Mihi haec videntur. Ep. fam. 9. 2. 

* Cum idem placuisset illis, turn in pratulo, propter Platoi^'s 
statuam consedimus^— Brut. 28. 

Vol. U. Z "^ 
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admired, and usually imitated in the mamier of his 
dialogues ; and in this, seems to have copied from him 
the very form of his double titje ; Brutus, or of fa- 
mous orators ; taken from the speaker and the subject, 
as in Plato's piece, called Pbadon^ or qf tbe soul. This 
work was intended as a supplemeni, or a fourth book 
to the- three ^ which he had before published oa the 
complete orator. But though it was prepared and fi« 
nished at this time, while Cato was living, as it is inti- 
mated in some parts of it, yet, as it appears from tbe 
preface, it was not made public till the year foUowiog, 
after the death of his daughter Tullia. 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero in 
debt to Cs^gar, so we now meet with several hints in 
his letters, of Caesar's being indebted to him. It aiose 
probably from a mortgage that Cicero had upon the 
confiscated estate of some Pompeian, which Caesar had 
seized : but of what kind soever it was, Cicero was in 
pain for his money : " he saw but three ways, he says, 
of getting it ; by purchasing the estate at Caesar's 
auction ; or taking an assignment on the purchaser ; 
** or compounding for half vdth the brokers or money- 
•* jobbers of those times ; who would advance the mo- 
" ney on those terms. The first he declares to be 
** base, and that he would rather lose his debt, than 
" touch any thing confiscated : the second he tliought 
** hazardous ; and that no body would pay any thing 
•* in such uncertain times : the third he Uked the best, 
*' but desires Atticus's advice iipon it f ." 






f Nomen illud, quod a Cuesare, tres habet conditiones ) aut em- 
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He now at last piirtcd with his wife Terentia, whose 
humour and conduct had long been uneasy to him : 
this drew upon him some censure ; for putting away 
a wife, who had lived with him above thirty years, the 
faithful partner of his bed and fortunes ; and the mo- 
ther of two children, extremely dear to him. But she 
was a woman of an imperious and turbulent spirit ; 
fexpensive and negligent in her private affairs ; busy 
told intriguing, in the public ; and, in the height of her 
husband's power, seems to have had the chief hand in 
the distribution of aU his favours. He had easily born 
her pcrverseness in the vigour of health, and the fldu* 
risfaing state of his fortunes ; but in a declining life^ 
soured by a continual succession of rtlortifications from 
abroad, the want of ease and quiet at home was no 
longer tolerable to him : the divorce however was not 
likely to cure the difficulties in which her manage- 
ment had involved him : for sh^ had brought him a 
great fortune, which was all to be restored to her at 
J>arting : this made a second marriage necessary, in or- 
der to repau: the ill state of his affairs ; and his friends 
of both sexes were busy in providing a fit match fof 
him : several parties were proposed to him, and among 
others, a daughter of Potnpey the Great : for Whom 
he seems to have had an inclination : but a prudential 
regard to the times, and the envy and ruili under 
which that family then lay, induced them prpbably 



tionem ab hasta 5 (pcrdcrc malo :— ) aut delegationem a mancipe, 
annua die : (quis crit, cui credam ?) — aut vecteni conditloncmj se- 
xnissem fwH^ igitur^ Ad Att. 12. 3. 

Z2 
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to drop it ±. What gave his enemies the greater han- 
die to rally him was, his marrying a handsome young 
woman, named Fublilia, of an age disproportionate to 
his own, to whom he was guardian : but she was well 
allied, and rich ; circumstances very convenient to him 
at tins time : as he intimates in a letter to a friend, 
who congratulated with him on his marriage. 

As to your giving me joy " says he, ** for what I 

have done, I know you wish it : but I should not 
** have taken any new step in such wretched times, 

if, at my return, I had not found my private a&irs 
^ in no better condition than those of the republic. 
•* For when, through the wickedness of those, who, 
^ for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have had 
** the greatest concern for my welfare, I found no 
** safety or ease from their intrigues and perfidy with- 
** in my own waUs, I thought it necessary to secure 
•* myself by the fidelity of new alliances against the 
•* treachery of the old *." 



t De Pompeii Magui filia tibi rescripsi, nihil me hoc tempore 
cogitare. Alteram vero illam^ quam tu scribis, puto nosd. Nihil 
vidi fcedius— ib. I2. 11. 

* £p. fam. 4. 14* 

In cases of divorce, where there were children, it was the custom 
for each party to make a settlement by will on their common off- 
spring, proportionable to their several estates : which is the mean- 
ing of Cicero pressing Atticus so often, in his letters, to put Tc- 
rentia in mind of making her will, and depositing it in safe hands. 
Ad Att. xi. 21, 22, 24. xii. i8. 

Terentia is said to have lived to the age of an hundred and three 
years: [VaL M. 8. 13. Plin. H. 7. 48.] and took, as St Jerome 
says, for her second husband, Cicero^s enemy, SaUust ^ and Messa- 
la for her third. Dio Cassius gives her a fourth| VIbius Rufus ; 

who 
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Caesar returned victorious from Afiic about the end 
rf July, by the way of Sardinia, where he spent some 
days : upon which Cicero says pleasantly to Varto, 
he had never seen that farm of his before, which, 
though one of the worst that he has, he does not de- 
spise f . The uncertain event of the African war had 
kept the senate under sbme reserve ; but they now 
began to push their flattery beyond all the bounds of 
decency, and decreed more extravagant honours to 
Caesar, than were ever givep before to man ; which 
Cicero oft rallies with great spirit ; and being deter- 
mihed to bear no part in that servile adulation, was 
treating about the purchase of a house at Naples, for a 
pretenc^ of retiring still farther and oftener ftoni 
Rome. But his friends, who knew his impatience un- 
der their present subjection, and the free way of speak-, 
ing which he was apt to indulge, were in some pain, 
lest he should forfeit the good graces of Caesar and 
his favourites, and provoke them too far by the keen- 
ness of his raillery %% They pressed him to accommo- 



"wlio was consul in the rcign of Tiberius, and valued himself for the 
« possession of two things, which had belonged to the two greatest 
men of the age before him, Ciceroni wi/^, an^ desar^j chairf in 
which he was killed. Dio. p. 612. Hieron. Op. To. 4. par. 2. 
p. 190. 

-f- Illud enim adhuc prsedium suum non inspexit : nee uUum ha- 
bct deterius, sed tamen non contemnit. £p. fam. 9. 7. 

t Some of his jests on Caesar's administration are still preserv- 
ed ', which shew, that his friends had reason enough to admonish 
him to, be more upon his guard. Ctesar had advanced Laberius, a 
celebrated mimic actor, to the order of knights 5 but when he stept 
from the stage into the theatre, to take his place upon the eques- 
trian benches, none of the knights would admit him to a seat among 

3 them. 
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date himself to the times, and to use more caution in 
his discourse, and to reside more at Rome, especially 
when Caesar was there, who would interpret the dis- 
tance and retreat which he affected, as a proof of his 
aversion to him. 

But his answers on this occasion will show the real 
state of his sentiments, and conduct towards Caesar, 
as well as of Caesar's towards him : writing cm this 
«ubject to Papirius Paetus, he says, ** You are of opi- 
** nion, I perceive, that it will not be allowed to mc^ 
** as I thought it might be, to quit these affairs of .the 
** city : you tell me of Catulns, and those times ; but 
** what similitude have they to these ? I myself was 
^* unwilling at that time to stir from the guard of the 
^' state ; for I then sat at the helm, and held the rud- 
*• der ; but am now scarce thought worthy to work 
at the pump : would the senate, think you, pass few- 
er decrees, if I should live at Naples ? while I am 
^* still at Rome, and attend the forum, their decrees 

them. As he was marcbing oflF, therefore, with disgrace, happen- 
ing to pass near Cicero, " I would make room for you here,*' says 
Cicero, " on our bench, if we were not already too much crowded j" 
alluding to Coesar^s filling up the senate also with the scum of his 
creatures, and even with strangers and barbarians. At another 
time, being desired by a friend, in a public company, to procure 
for his son the rank of a senator in one of the corporate towns of 
Italy, " he shall have it," says he, " if you please, at Romej but 
** it WM be difficult at Pompeii/* An acquaintance, likewise, 
from Laodicea, coming to pay his respects to him, and being asked 
what business had brought him to Rome, said, that he was sent up- 
on rm embassy to Ca*sar, to intercede with him for the liberty of 
his country ; upon which Cicero replied, " If you succeed, you, 
^' shall be an ambassador also for us.'^ Macrob. Satura. 2. ^* 
Sucton, c. 76,. 
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^ are all drawn at our fiiend^is house ; and whenever 
" it comes into his head, my name is set down, a? if 
** present at drawing them ; so that I hear from Ar- 
menia and Syria of decrees said ta be made at my 
motion, of which I had never heard a syllable at 
*• home. Do not take me to be in jest ; for I assure 
" you, that I have received letters from kings, from 
" the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me for giv- 
ing them the title of king ; when, so fer from know- 
ing that any such title had been decreed to them, 
" I knew not evea that there were any such men in 
** being. What is then to be done ? why, as long as 
** our master of manners continues here, I will follow 
" your advice ; but as soon as he is gone, will run a- 
** way to your mushrooms," § &c. 

In another letter ; ** Since you express,'* says he, 
** such a concern for me in your last, be assured, my 
** dear Paetus, that whatever can be done by art, (for 
** it is not enough to act with prudenoe, some artifice 
" also must now be employed) yet whatever, I say, 
*' can be done by art, towards acquiring their good 
** graces, I have already done it with the greatest care ; 
" nor, as I believe, without success ; for I am so much 
courted by all who are in any degree of favour with 
Caesar, that I begin to fancy that they love me ; and 
•* though real love is not easily distinguished from. 
•* false, except in the case of danger, by which the. 
** sincerity of it may be tried, as of gold by fire ; for 

§ Ep. fam. 9. 15, Trcsfectus moi^um^ or master of the public man%. 
ners^ was. one of the new titles which the senate had decreed. t% 

^4 
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** all other marks are common* to both ; yet I have 
^ one argument to persuade me that they really love 
*^ me i because both my condition and theirs is such, 
^* as puts them uixder no temptation to dissemble : and 
*' as for him who has all power, I see no reason to fear 
*^ any thing ; unless that all things become of course 
^* imcertain, when justice and right are once deserted : 
♦* nor can we be sure of any thing that depends on 
" the will, not to say the passion, of another. Yet I 
** have not in any instance particularly offended him, 
" but behaved myself all along with» the greatest ma- 
" deration : for, as I once took it to be my duty to 
*^ speak my mind freely in that city, which owed its 
«< freedom to me, so now, since that is lost, to speak no* 
'' thing that may offend him, or his principal friends 
*' but if I would avoid all offence, of things swi &ced- 
•* ously or by way of raillery, I must give up all reputa- 
" tion of wit ; which I would not refuse to do, if I 
" could. But as to Caesar himself, he has a very 
** piercing judgment : and as your brother Serviusy 
" whom I take to have been an excellent critic, would 
** readily say, *' this verse is not Plautus's, that verse is;" 
*^ having formed his earsby great use, to distinguish 
^ the peculiar stile and manner of dififere^t poets ; so 
•* Csesar, I hear, who has alre^y collected somp vo- 
** lumes of apophthegmis, if aqy thing be brought to 
•* him for mine, which is net so, presently rejects it : 
'^ which he now does the more easily, because his 
" friends live almost continually with me ; and in the 
*^ variety of discourse, when any thing drops fiom me. 
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** which they take to have some humour or spirit in it, 
•• they carry it always to him, with the other news of 
•* the town, for such are his orders : so that if he hears 
** any thing besides of mine from other persons, he 
•* does not regard it* I have no occasion therefore 
** fojT your example of iEnomaus, though aptly applied 
" from Accius : for what is the envy, which you 
** speak of .^ or what is there in me to be envied now ; 
but suppose there was every thing : it has been the 
constant opinion of philosophers, the only men, in 
my judgment, who have a right notion of virtue, 
that a wise man has nothing more to answer for, 
•* than to keep himself free from guilt ; of which I take 
•^ myself to be clear, on a double account ; because I 
** both pursued those measures, which where the just- 
est : and when I saw, that I had not strength enough 
to carry them, did not think it my business to contend 
by force with those who were too strong for me. It 
*♦ is certain, therefore, that 1 cannot bebjamed, in what 
•* concerns the part of a good citizen : all that is now 
♦* left, is, not to say or do any thing foolishly or rashly 
against the men in power ; which 1 take also to be 
the part of a wise man. As for the rest, what peo- 
" pie may report to be said by me, or how he may 
" take it, or with what sincerity those live with me, 
** who now so assiduously court me, it is not in my 
** power to answer. I comfort myself therefore with 
•f the consciousness of my former conduct, and the 
** moderation of my present ; and shall apply your 
^ similitude from Accius, not only to thq case of eu- 
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^* vy7 but of fortune ; which 1 consider as light and 
*< weak, and what ought to be repelled by a firm and 
•• great mind, as waves by a rock. For since the 
•* Greek history is full of examples, how the wisest 
** men have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse j 
" and, when their cities were enslaved, have lived th^n- 
** selves in some measure free ; why may not I think 
^' it possible to maintain my rank so, as neither to o& 
" fend the mind of any, nor hurt my own dignity ? — 

Faetus having heard, that Caesar was going to di^ 
vide some lands in his neighbourhood to the soldiers, 
began to be afraid for his own estate, and writes to 
Qicero, to know how far that distribution would ex- 
tend : to which Cicero answers : " Are not you a 
**' pleasant fellow, who, when Balbus has just been 
*' with you, ask me what will become of those towns 
'* and their lands ? as if either I knew any thing, that 
*^ Balbus does not ; or if, at any time I chance to 
*' know any thing, I do not know it from him : nay, 
•* it is your part rather, if you love me, to let me 
" know what will become of me : for you had in 
" your power to have learnt it ftom him, either sober, 
*' or at least when drunk. But as for me, my dear 
^ Faetus, I have done enquiring about those things : 
" first, because we have already lived near four years^ 
*' by clear gain, as it were : if that can be called gain^ 
" or this life, to outlive the republic : secondly, be- 
** cause 1 myself seem to know what will happen 
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*' for it will be, whatever pleases the strongest ; whicli 
" must always be decided by arms : it is our part, 
** therefore, to be content with what is allowed to us : 
^* he who cannot submit to this, ought to hare chosen 
" d^th. They are now measuring the fields of Veias 
•• and Capenae : this is oot far from Tusculum : yet I 
•* fear nothing : I enjoy it whikt I may ; wish tliat I 
^ always may ; but if it should happen otherwise, yet 
'' since, with all my courage and philosophy, I hwe 
** thought it best to live, I cannot but have an affec* 
*' ticMi for him by whose benefit I hold that life : who, 
*' if he has an inclination to restore the republic, as 
^ he himself perhaps may desire, and we all ought to 
^ wish, yet he has linked himself so with others, that 
«* he has not the power to do what he would. But I 
** proceed too far ; for I am writing to you : be as- 
*^ surcd however of this, that not only I, who have no 
^ part in their coimsels, but even the chief himsejf, 
•* does not know what will happen. We are slaves to 
•* him, he to the times : so neither can he know» 
^ what the times will require, nor we, what he may 
" hitend, &c. ^. 

The chiefs of the Caesarian party, who courted Ci- 
cero so much at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, Ma- 
this, Pansa, Hirtius, Dolabella : they were all in the 
|u:st confidence with Caesar, yet professed the utmost 
affection for Cicero ; were every morning at his levee, 
and perpetually engaging him to sup with them ; and 
the two last employed themselves in a daily e^eroke 
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of declaiming at his house, for the benefit of his in- 
struction ; of which he gives the following account in 
his familiar way to Paetus : "^^ Hirdus and Dolabelk 
are my scholars in speaking ; my masters in eatii^ : 
for you have heard, I guess, how they declaim with 
me, I sup with them," In another letter, he ttSb 
him, ^ that as king Dionysius, when driven oat of Sy- 
racuse, turned school-master at Corinth, so he, hav** 
ing lost his kingdom of the forum, had now opened 
•* a school — ^to which he merrily invites Paetus, with 
*^ the offer of a seat and oishion next to himself, as his 
•* usher *.** But to Varro more seriously, ** I ac 
^ quainted you," says he, ** before, that I am intimate 
^^ with them all, and assist at their counsels :. I see oa 
^ reason why I should not — ^fi^ if. i^ aot the same thing 
^ tc bear what must b^ \>orn, and, to approve what 
'* ought not to be a^roved." A^d a£^ : ^ I do not 
'* forbear to sup with those who now nik : what can 
** I do ? we must cQipply with the times f ." 

The «iily use which he made of all this favour was, 
tc^ screen himself from any particular calamity in the 

^ Ifirtium ego el; Delmbellam dicendi discipulos haEieo, Goena&di 
inagistros : puto enim te audisse — ^illos apud me declamitare, me 
apud eos coenitare. lb. 16. 

Ut Dionysius tyraimus, cum Syracusis pulsus csset, CoiintH di- 
citur ludum aperuisse, sic ego— aznisso regno forensi, ludum quasi 
habere cceperim— sella tibi erit in ludo, tanquam hypodidasculo, 
proxima : earn pulyinus sequetur. lb. i8. 

f Ostentavi tibi, me istis esse familiarem, et consiliis eorum in- 
teresse. Quod ego cur nolim nihil video. Non enim est idem, 
ferre si quid ferendum est, et probare,* si quid probandimi vaa est, 
lb. 6. 

Non desino apud istos, qui nunc dominantur, coenitare* Quid 
faciam ? temppri serviendupi est. lb. > 
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general misery of the times ; and to serve those un« 
happy men, who were driven from their country and 
their families, for their adherence to that cause which 
he himself had espoused. Csesar was desirous indeed 
to engage him in his measures,, and attach him insen- 
sibly to his interests : but he would bear no part in an 
administration established on the ruins of his country ; 
nor ever cared to be acquainted with their a&irs^ or 
to enquire what they were doing : so that, whenever 
he entered into their councils, as he signifies above to 
Varro, it was only when the case of some exiled friend 
required it ; for whose service he scrupled no pains of 
soliciting, and attending even Caesar himself; though 
he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, by the 
difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in an 
antichamber ; not indeed through Caesar's &ult, who 
was always ready to give him audience ; but, from 
the multiplicity of his af&iis, by whose hands all the 
favours of the empire were dispensed *• Thus, in a 
letter to Ampius, whose pardon he had procured, — ** I 
*• have solicited your cause,'* says he, " more eagerly 
than my present situation would well justify : for 
my desire to see you, and my constant love for you, 
most assiduously cultivated on your part, over-ruled 
ed all regard to the present weak condition of my 
power and interest. Every thing that relates to 
your return and safety is promised,- confirmed, fix- 
** cd, and ratified : I saw, knew, was present at every 

* Quod si tardius fit quam volumus, magnis occupationibus ejus, 
ai qam omnia pctuntur, aditus ad eum difiiciliores fucnint. £p. 
fasu 6. 13. 
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•* Step : for, by good luck, I hare all Caesar's friends 
'^ engaged to me by an old acquaintance and friend- 
•• ship : so that, next to him, they pay the first regard 
•* to me : Piansa, Hirtius, Balbus, Oppras, Matms, Pos- 
"^ tumitis, take all occasions to give me proof of their 
^ singular affection. If this had been sought and pro* 
" cured by me, I should have no reason, as things now 
*• stand, to repent of my pains : but I have done no- 
** thing with the view of serving the times ; I had an 
" intimacy of long standing with them all ; and never 
" gave over soliciting them on your behaff : I found 
** Pansa however the readiest of them all to serve you, 
" and oblige me ; who has not only an interest, but 
•* authority with Caesar *,*' &c. 

But, while he , was thus caressed by Csesar^s friends, 
he was not less follov^ed, we may imagine, by the 
friends of the republic : these had always looked upon 
him as the chief patron of their liberty ; whose coun- 
sels, if they had been followed, would have preserred 
it ; and whose authority gave them the only hopes 
that were left, of recovering it : so that his house was 
as much frequented, and his levee as much crowded 
as ever ; ** since people now flocked,** he says, " to see 
" a good citizen, as a sort of rarity f/* In another let- 
ter, giving a short account of his way of life, he says, 
Earty in the morning, I receive the compliments of 
many hoti«*sfmen, but melancholy ones ; as well as 



at 
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* Ibid. 6. la. 

f Cum nlutationi nos dedimus amiconun ^ qoss fit hoc ctiaxil 
frequentius, quan solebat, quod quasi avem aibam, vide&tnr bene 
sentientem CiytxA videre, abdo me in bibliothecaiD. Ib» 7. 2S* 
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of these gay conquerors ; who shew indeed a very 
officious and affectionate regard to me. When these 
visits are over, I shut myself up in my Kbrary, either 
to write or tread : Hbre some also come to hear me, 
as a man of learning ; because I am somewhat more 
** learned than they : the rest of my time I give to the 
** care of my body : for I have now bewmled my coun- 
** try longer and more heavily, than any mother ever 
** bewailed her only son *." 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the repu- 
blic 80 particulariy engaged, both by principle and in- 
terest, to wish well to its liberty, or who had so much 
to lose by the subversion of it as he : for as long as it 
was governed by civil methods, and stood upon the 
foimdation of its laws, he was undoubtedly the first 
citizen in it ; had the chief influence in the senate ; 
the chief authority with the people : and, as all his 
hopes and fortunes were grounded on the peace of his 
country, so all his labours and studies wore perpetual- 
ly applied to the promotion of *: : it is no wonder, 
-therefore, in the present situation of the city, oppres- 
ised by arms, and a tyrannical power, to find him so 
particularly impatient under the common misery, ^nd 
expressing so keen a sense of the diminution of his 
dignity, and the disgrace of serving, where he had 
been used to govern. 



* Htec igitur est nunc vita nostra. Mane salutamus domi et 
bonos viros multos, sed tristcs, ct hos laetos victores j qui nie qui- 
dem pcrotticios^ et peramanter observant. Ubi salutatio deriuxit 
literis me involve, aut scribe aut lego. Veniunt etiam qui me aii- 
<iiunt, quasi doctum hominem, quia paullo sum, quam ipsi, doctior* 
Indc corpori omne tcmpus datur. Patriam eluxi jam gravius ct 
iiiutius quam ulla mater unicum filium. £p. fam. 9. 2D, 
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Caesar, on the other hand, though he knew his tern- 
per and principles to be irreconcileable to his usurped 
dominion, yet, out of friendship to the man, and a re- 
verence for his character, was determined to treat him 
with the greatest humanity : and, by all the marks of 
personal favour, to make his life not only tolerable, 
but easy to him : yet all that he could do had no 0- 
ther effect on Cicero, than to make him think and 
speak sometimes fevourably of the natural clemency 
of their master ; and to entertain some hopes from it, 
that he would one day be persuaded to restore the 
public liberty : but, exclusive of that hope, he never 
mentions his government but as a real tyranny ; or hfi 
person in any other stile, than as the oppressor of his 
country. 

But he gave a remarkable proof at this time of his 
being no temporiser, by writing a book in praise of 
Cato ; which he published within a few months after 
Cato's death. He seems to have been left a guardian 
to Cato's son ; as he was also to young Lucullus, Ca- 
to's nephew  : and this testimony of Cato's friend- 
ship and judgment of him, might induce him the mxm 
readily to pay this honour to his memory. It was a 
matter however of no small deliberation, in what 
manner he ought to treat the subject : his firiends ad- 
vised him, not to be too explicit and particular in the 
detail of Cato's praises; but to content himself with 
a general encomium, for fear of irritating Caesar, by 
pushing the argument too far. In a letter to Atticus, 



 Ad Att. 13. 6. Dc Fimb. 3. :i. 
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he calls this, " an Arcfaunedean problem ; but I can- 
" not hit upon any thing, (says he,) that those friends 
** of yours will read with pleasure^ or even with pa- 
tience; besides, if I should drop the account of Cato's 
votes and speeches in the senate, and of his political 
*' conduct in the state, and give a slight commenda- 
tion only of his constancy and gravity, even this may 
be more than they will care to hear : but the man 
cannot be praised, as he deserves, unless it be particu- 
larly explained how he foretold all that has hap-» 
*^ pened to us ; how he took arms to prevent its hap- 
pening ; and parted i^th life rather than see it hap- 
pen ^/' These were the topics, which he resolved to 
display with all his force ,; and» from the accounts 
given of the work by antiquity, it appears that he had 
spared no pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's virtue 
and character to the skies %. 

The book was soon spread into all hands ; and Cae- 
sar, instead of expressing any resentment, affected to 
be much pleased with it ; yet declared that he would 
answer it : and Hirtius, in the mean while, drew up a 
little piece in the form of a letter to Cicero, filled with 
objections to Cato's character, but with high compli- 












* Sed de Catone tr^^SAup* M^xff*^^*^ c^* ^^^ assequor ut scri- 
bam, quod tui convivse non modo libenter, sed etiam ccquo animo 
legere possint. Quin etiam si a sententils ejus dictis, si ab omni 
Toluntate, consiliisque quae de re pub. habuit, recedam ^ %)/fv)«frque 
velim gravitatem constantiamque ejus laudare, hoc ipsum Itxw^ 
sit. Sed vere laudari ille vir non potest, nisi haec omata sunt, 
^uod ille ea, qute nunc sunt, et futura viderit, et ne fierent conten- 
derit^ et facta ne videret, vitam reliquerit. Ad Att. 12. 3. 

X M. Ciceronis libro, quo Catonem coelo sequavit, &c. Tacit. 
Ann. 4* 34. 

Vot.IJ. Aa * 
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Tttents to Cicer6 himself 5 which Cicero took caife ta 
make pubfic, and calls it a specirtien df What C«sar*s 
D^rork was like to be f . jftrutus also composed ated 
published a piece ott the same subject ; as wdl as 
another friend of Cicero, Fabius Callus * : but these 
were but little conwdered in cx^mparison of Cicero's : 
and Brutus had mad^ some mistakes in his account 
of tht transactions, in which Cato had been concern- 
ed ; especially in the debate on Catiline's plot ; ia 
Which he had given him the fa^ part and merit, in 
derogation even erf Cicero himsdf J. 

Ceesar's toswer was not pubfished tfll the next 
year, upon his return from Spain ; after the defeat of 
Pompey's sons^ It was a laboured invective ; answer- 
ing Ciceix:>'is book paragraph by paragraph, and accus«> 
ing Cato with all the art and force of his thetoric, as 
if in a public tnal before judges || ; yet with express 



f Quails futura sit Cflesaris Titupcratio centra lattdatkmem me- 
sdn perspexi ex eo Hbro, quern Hirtios ad me nisit, in quo colligit 
vltia Catonis, sed cum maximis laudibus mei». Itaque mid libnun 
ad Muscam, ut tuis librariis daret. Volo cum divulgari, &c. Ad 
Att. 12. 40. it. 41. 

* Catonem tuum mihi mitte. Cupio enim legere. £p. hm, 
7. 24. ^ ^ 

X Catonem primum sententiam putat de animadvermhe dixisse^ 
quam omnes ante dixerant praeter Csesarem, &Lc. Ad Att. 

12. 21. 

From this and other particulars, wKicli are mentioned in the 
same letter, we may observe, that Sallust had probably taken his 
account of the debates upon Catihfie^s Accomplices^ from Brutui*s 
Life of CatOy and chosen to copy even his mistakes, ratther than do 
Justice to Cicero on that occasion. 

II Ciceronis libro— quid aliud Dictator Csesar, quam rescripts 
oratione, velut apud judlces respond ? Tacit. Ann. 4. 34. it. 
Quintil. 3. 7. 
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wms of great respect towards Cicero ; whom, for his 
virtues ui^ abilities, he compared to Pericles and 
Therameoes of Athens § : and, in a letter upon it to 
Balbiis^ which was shewn by his order to Cicero, be 
$aid, that, by the frequent reading of Cicero's Cato^ 
he was grown more copious ; b^t, after he had read 
Brutus's, thought himself even eloquent ^. 

These two riyal pieces were much celebrated in 
Home ; and had their ^several admirers, 9s different 
p^ities «nd inteieats disposed men to favour the sub^ 
jeot or the author of each ! and it is certain, that 
they were the principal cause of f^ablishihg and pco^ 
pagating that yenemtion« which posterity has sincd 
paid to th^ memory of Cata» For hk name being 
thrown into oaotpoversy, in that cr)itical period of th^ 
£u;eof Rome, by the patron of liberty on the one side^ 
aod the of^pressor (^ it an the other, became of coiiFse, 
k kind of political test to all succeeding ages ; arid 4l 
perprtual argument of dispufie between the friends of 
Hberty, and the flatterers of powdr. But if we consi- 
der his character without piaajudice, be was certainly 
a great and worthy man ; a friend to truth, virtue, li^ 
berty : yet, &lsely meamdag all d^y by the absurd 
i3|gaur of the Stoical rujie, he W9s generally disappoints 
ed of the eod, which he ewght by tf; the happiness 
both of his private and public life* In his private con^ 
duct, he was severe, morose, iaexombte ; bajiishing 



$ Plutsbr. in Cic. 

* Leg! «ptit0lam : muks de m6co CaUaie^ quo sicf issa^e Icgen- 
do se dicit copiosiorem factum j Bruti Catone lecto, 9C vbi vi^ttia 
duertum* Ad Att. 13. 46. 

Aa2 
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all the softer afiections, as natural enemies to justice, 
and as suggesting false motives of acting, from favour, 
clemency, and Compassion : in public a&irs he was 
the same ; had but one rule of policy, to adhere to 
what was right ; without regard to times or circum- 
stances, or even to a force that could controul him : 
for, instead of managing the power of the great, so as 
to mitigate the ill, or extract any good fix)m it, he was 
urging it always to acts of violence by a perpetual de- 
. fiance ; so that, with the best intentions in the world, 
he loften did great harm to the republic. This was 
his general behaviour ; yet, from some particular facts 
explained above, it appears that his strength of mind 
was not always impregnable, but had its weak places 
of pride, ambition, and party zeal ; which, when man- 
aged and flattered to a certain point, would befiay 
him sometimes into measures contrary to his ordinary 
rule of right and truth. The last act of his life was 
agreeable to his nature and philosophy: when he could 
no longer be what he had been ; or when the ills of 
life overbalanced the good, which, by the principles 
of his sect, vras a just cause for dying * ; he put an 
end to his life, with a spirit and resolution which 
would make one imagine, that he was glad to have 
found an occasion of dying in his proper character. 

* In quo enim plura sunt, quae secundum naturam sunt, higus 
officiiun est in vita manere : in quo autem aut sunt plura contrana, 
aut fore videntur, hujus oflBcium est e vita excederc. De Fin. 3. 

Vetus est enim ^ ubi non as, qui focxis, noa esse cur velisiivere. 
Sp. fam. 7* 3* 
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On the whole^ his life was rather admirable, than 
amiable ; fit to be praised, rather than imitated f • 

As soon as Cicero had published his Cato^ he wrote 
his piece called the Orator ^ at the request of Brutus ; 
containing the plan or delineation of what he himself 
esteemed the most perfect eloquence or manner of 
speaking. He calls it the fifth part or book, design- 
ed to complete the argument of his Brutus^ and the 
other three, on the same subject. It was received 
with great approbation ; and, in a letter to Lepta, who 
had compliipented him upon it, he declares, that what* 
ever judgment he had in speaking, he had thrown it 
all into that work, and was content to risk his reputa- 
tion on the merit of it %. 

He now Ukewise spoke that famous speech of thanks 
to Caesar, for the pardon of M, Marcellus ; which was 
granted upon the intercession of the senate. Cicero 
had a particular friendship with all the family of the 
Marcelli ; but especially with this Marcus ; who from 
the defeat of Ppmpey at Pharsalia, retired to Mity- 
lene in Lesbos, where he lived with so much ease and 



-|- Cato sic abiit e vita, ut causam moriundi nactum se esse gaud* 
eret. — cum vero causam justam Deus ipse dedeiit, ut tunc Socrati, 
nunc Catoni, &c. Tusc. Qusest. 2. 30. 

Catoni. — moriundum potius, quam Tyranni*vultus adspiciendus 
fuit. De OfEc. i. 31. 

Non immaturus decessit : vijut enim, quantum debuit virere. 
Senec. ConsoL ad Marc. 20. 

X Ita tres erunt de oratore : quartus £rutus : quintus, orator. 
De Div. 2. I. 

Oratorem meum tantopere a te probari, vehementer gaudeo : 
mihi quidem sic persuadeo, me qulcquid habuerim judicii in diccn- 
do, in ilium librum contulisse. £p. fam. 6. i8. 

Aa 3 
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satisfaction to himself in d philosophical retreat, that 
Cicero, as it appears fix)m his lejtters, was forced to use 
all his art and authority to persuade him to return^ 
and take the benefit of that grace which they had 
been labouring to obtain for him ♦. But how the at 
fair was transacted, we may learn finom Cicero's ac- 
count of it to Seiv. Sulpicius, who was then proconsul 

of Greece ** Your condition/' says he, ** is better 

" than ours in this particular, that you dare Tentuic 
•* to write your grievances ; we cannot even do that 
with safety : not through any fault of the conquer- 
or, than whom nothing can be more moderate, but 
^* of victory itself, which in civil wars is always inso- 
" lent : we have had the advantage of you however 
•* in one thing ; in being acquainted a little sooner 
" than you, with the pardon of your colleague Mar- 
" cellus : or rather indeed in seeing how the whole 
** affair passed ; for I woiJd have you believe, that, 
from the beginning of these miseries, or ever since 
th^ public right has been decided by arms, there 
^ has nothing been done besides this with any dignity, 
^* For Caesar himself, after having complained of the 
** moroseness of Marcellus, for so he called it, and 
•^ praised in the strongest terms tiie equity and pru- 
•• dence of your conduct, presently declared, beyood 
" all our hopes, that whatever offence he had receiv- 
^* ed from the man, he could refuse nothing to the 
" intercession of the senate. What the senate did 
^* was this : upon the mention of Marcellus by Piso, 






ftC 



^ £p. £am. 4. 7, 8, 9. 
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his brother Caius having thrown himself at Caesar's 
feet, they all rose up, and went forward in a suppli- 
ca;ting manner towards Caesar : in short, this day's 
work appeared to me so decent, that I could not 
help fancying that I saw the image of the old re- 
public reviving : when all, therefore, who were ask- 
ed their opinions before me, had returned thanks to 
Caesar, excepting Volcatius, (for he declared, that 
he woyld not have done it, though he had been in 
^* MarceUus's place,) I, as soon as I was called upon,^ 
•* changed my mind ; for I had resolved with myself 
" to obserye an eternal silence, not through any lazi- 
** ness, but the loss of my former dignity ; but Caesar's 
M greatness of mind, and the laudable zeal of the se- 
*' nate, got the better of my resolution. I gave thanks 
therefore to Caesar in a long speech, and have de- 
prived myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of 
that honest quiet, which* was my only comfort in 
** these unhappy times : but since I have hitherto a- 
" voided giving him offence, and if I had always con- 
" tini^ed silent, he would have interpreted it perhaps^ 
•' as ^ proof of my taking the republic to be ruined : 
" I shall speak for the future not often, or rather very 
" seldom ; so as to manage at the same time both his, 
** favour, and my own leisure for study *. 

Caesar, though he saw the senate unanimous in their 
^tition for Maf cellus, yet took the pains to call for the 
particular opinion of every senator upon it ; a method 
never practised, except in cases of debate and where^ 






■^ I »l %. 



* £p. fam, 4.^ 
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the house wa$ divided ; but he wanted the usual tri* 
bute of flattery upon this act of grace, and had a minil 
probably to make an experiment of Cicero's temper, 
^d to draw from him especially some incense on the 
pccasion ; nor was he disappointed of hi$ aim;, for Cice-* 
ro, touched by his generosity, and greatly pleased widi 
the act itself, on the account of his friend, returned 
thanks to him in a speegh which, though made upou 
the spot, yet, for elegance of didion, vivacity of senti. 
ment, and politenesa of compliment, is superior to any 
thing e2:tant of the kind in all antiquity. The many 
fine things which are said in it of C^ipsa^^ have given 
some handle indeed for a charge of insincerity against 
Cicero ; but it must be remembered,, that he was de- 
livering a speech of thanks, not only for himself, but 
in the name and at the desire of the senate, where his 
subject naturally required the embellishments of era* 
tory ^ and that all hi3 compliments are grounded on a 
supposition, that Caesar intended to restore the repub- 
lic, of which he entertained no small hopes at this time, 
as he signifies in a letter to one of Caesar's principal 
friends *i This, therefore, he recqnunends, enforces, 
and reqiures from him in his speech, with the spirit of 
fn old Roman ; and no reasonable man will think it 
strange, that so free an address to a conqueror, in the 
height of all his power, should want to be tempered 
with some few strokes of flattery. But the following 
passage frana the oration itself will justify the truth of 
what I am saying. 

* Sperare tamen videor, Cse^ari, coUegse nostro, fore curse ct 
esse, ttt habeamus aliquam* rempublicam. £p. ffon. 13. 68< 
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" If this, (says he,) Caesar, was to be the end of your 
" bnmortal acts, that, after conquering all your ene- 
•' mies, you should leave the republic in the condition 
" in which it now is, consider, I beseech you, whether 
** your divine virtue would not excite rather an admi- 
** ration of you than any real glory ; for glory is the 
^* illustrious feme of many and great services either to 
" our friends, our country, or to the whole race of man- 
** kind. This part therefore still remains ; there is one 
act more to be performed by you ; to establish the 
republic again, that you may reap the benefit of it 
^ yourself in peace and prosperity. When you have 
" paid this debt to your country, and fulfilled the ends 
♦* of your nature by a satiety of living, you may then 
•* tell us, if you please, that you have lived long enough : 
♦* Yet what is it, after all, that we can really call long, 
•* of which there is an end j for when that end is once 
come, all past pleasure is to be reckoned as nothing, 
since no more of it is to be expected. Though your 
mind, I know, was never content with these narrow 
bounds of life which nature has assigned to us, but 
inflamed always with an ardent love of immortality : 
Nor is this indeed to be considered as your life, which 
** is comprised in this body and breath, but that — that, 

V I say, is your life, which is to flourish in the memory 
^ of all ages ; which posterity will cherish, and etemi- 

V ty itself propagate. It is to this that you must at- 
•/ tend ; to this that you must form yourself; which 

• 

f has many things already to admire, yet wants some- 
•* thing still that it may praise in you. Posterity will 
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*' be amazed to hear and read of your commands, jno- 
** vinces, the Rhine, the ocean, the Nile ; your innu- 
^' merable battles, incredible victories, infinite moqu^ 
^ ments, splendid triumphs : But, unless this city be 
** established again by your wisdom and counsels, your 
name indeed wiU wander far and wide, yet will have 
no certain seat or place, at last, where to fe itself. 
There will be also amongst those who are yet un- 
born, the same controversy that has been amongst 
** us ; when some will extol your actions to the skies ; 
•* others, perhaps, will find something defective in them, 
and that one thing above all, if you should not cx^ 
tinguish this flame of civil war, by restoring liberty 
to your country ; for the one may be looked upon 
" as the effect of fate, but the other is the certam act 
•• of wisdom. Pay a reverence therefore to those jud- 
** ges, who will pass judgment upon you in ages ta 
come, and with less partiahty perhaps than we, sinc^ 
they will neither be biassed by auction or party^ 
nor prejudiced by hatred or envy to you : And 
" though this, as some falsely imagine, should thea 
*♦ have no relation to you, yet it concerns you cert^- 
" ly, at the present, to act in such a maxmer, that n(h 
" oblivion may ever obscure the lustre of your praises* 
** Various were the inclinations of the citizens, and 
*' their opinions wholly divided : Nor did we differ on- 
** ly in sentiments and wishes, but in arms also and 
" camps : The merits of the cause were dubious, an4 
*' the contention between two celebrated leaders : Ma-i 
♦* ny doubted what was the best j many, what was con:^ 
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** venient ; many, what was decent ; some also, what 
*• was lawfulf ," &c. 

But, though Caesar took no step towards restoring 
the republic, he employed himself this summer in an- 
other work of general benefit to mankind ; the refor^ 
tnation of the kalendar^ by accommodating the course 
of the year to the exact course of the siui^ from which 
it had varied so widely, as to occasion a strange con- 
fusion in all their accounts of time. 

The Roman year, from the whole institution of 
Niuna, was lunar, borrowed firom the Greeks, amongst 
whom it consisted of three hundred and fifty-four 
days : Numa added one more to them, to make the 
whole number odd, which was thought the more for- 
tunate ; and, to fill up the deficiency of his year, to 
the measure of the solar course, inserted likewise, or 
intercalated, after the manner of the Greeks, an ex- 
traordinary month of twenty-two days every second 
year, and twenty-three every fourth, between the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth day of February f : he 
committed the care of intercalating this month, and 
the supemimierary day^ to the college of priests, who, 
in process of time, partly by a negligent, partly a su- 
perstitious, but chiefly an arbitrary abuse of their trust, 
used either to drop or insert them, as it was found 
most convenient to themselves or their fiieads, ti» 



f Pro M. MaxcelL 8, 9, lo. 

\ This was usually caUed Interoataris^ X^o^mA Plutarch gires it 
the name of Mercedonius, which none of the K«man writers men- 
tion, except that Festus speaks of some days under the title of 
IVIercedonise, because the Merces or wa^es of workmen -were ^QSOf 
iponl^ paid upon them. 
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make the current year longer or shorter J. Thus Ci- 
cero, when harassed by a perpetual course of plead- 
ing, prayed,- that there might be no intercalation to 
lengthen his fatigue ; and, when proconsul of Gilicia, 
pressed Atticus to exert all his interest to prevent any 
intercalation within the year, that it mig^t« not pro- 
tract his government, and retard his retiun to Rom^ *. 
Curio, on ttie contrary, when he could not persuade 
the priests to prolong the year of his tribunate^ by an 
kitercalation, made that a pretence for abandoning the 
senate, and going over to Csesar f . 

This Uceqce of intercalating introduced the confii- 
sion above nfientione^* in the computation of their 
time : so that the order of all their months was tran- 
sposed from their stated seasons, the winter months 
carried back into autumn, the autumnal into summer, 
till Caesar resolved to put an end to this disorder, by 
abolishing the source of it, the use of intercalations; 
and instead of the Lunar \o estabUsh the Solar year, 
adjusted to the exact measure of the sun's revolution 
in the Zodiac^ or to that period of time in which it 
returns to the point from which it set out ; and as 
this, according to the astronomers of that age, was sup- 



^ Quod institutum perite a Numa posteriorum Pontificum negU- 
gentia dissolutum est. De Leg. 2. 12. vid. Censoxin. de die Nat. 
c* 20. Macrob* Sat. i. 14. 

* Kos hie in multitiidine et celebritate judiciorum— -ita destine- 
mur, ut quotide vota fiaciamiis ne intercaletur. £p. faun. 7. 2. 

Per fortunas primum illud prsefulci atque prsemuni quseso, ut si- 
mus annui ^ ne intercaletur quidem. Ad Att. 5» 13. it. 9. 

f Levissime enim, quia de intercalando non obtinuerat, transfii* 
git' ad populma et pro Csesare loqui coepit, £p. fajn. 8. 6. Dio^ 
p:'i4». • 
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posed to be three hundred and sixty five days and six 
bours, so he divided the days into twelve artificial 
months ; and, to supply the deficiency of the six hours, 
by which they fi^ll short of the sun*s complete course, 
he ordered a day to be intercalated after every four 
years, between the twenty-third and twentyrfourth of 
February f . 

But, to make this new year begin, and proceed re*** 
gularly, he was forced to insert into the current year 
two extraordinary months, between November and 
December ; the one of thirty-three, the other of thir- 
ty-four days, be^des the ordinary intercalary month 
of twenty-three days, which fell into it of coiurse, 
which were all necessary to fill up the number of 
days that were lost to the old year, by the omission of 
intercalations, and to replace the months in their pro- 
per seasons *• All this was efi^ted by the care and 
skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated astronomer of Alexan- 
dria, whom Caesar had brought to Rome for that pur- 
pose f : and a new kalendar was formed upon it by Fla- 
vins, a scribe, digested according to order of the Roman 
festivals, and the old manner of computing theb: days, 
by Kalends, Ides, and Nones, which was published 



X This day was called Bissextuf^ from its being a repetition or 
duplicate of the Sixth of the Cahndt of March, which feU always 
on the 24th \ and hence our Intercalary or Leap-year is still called 
Bissextile^ 

* Quo autem magis in posterum ex Kalendis Januariis nobis 
temporum ratio congrueret, inter Novembrem et Decembrem men« 
sem adjecit duos alios : fuitque is annus—xv. mensium cum inter- 
calario, qui ex consuetudine eum annum inciderat. Suet. J. Cses. 

40- 

t PUn. Hist. N. 18. 15. 
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and authorized bj die dictatoi^s edict, not long after 
his letum from Afik. This year, therefi)re, was the 
longest that Rome had erer known, consisting of fif- 
teen mondis, or four hundred and forty-fiye days, aod 
is called the last of the amfiision f ; because it intro- 
duced tb€ JuHan^ or Solar year, with tfae'cooimence- 
ment of the ensuing January, which continues in use 
to this day in all Cfaristiasi oountries, without any o- 
tfaer vanxtion than that of tbe old and fuvu stik^^-^X, 
Soon after the affidr of lli!tux>ellus, Ciceio lia4 ^* 
other occadon <if trying both his eloquence and inte^ 
icGf wi& Caesar, in the cause of lig^riiifi, who vas 
now in eadle, on aocouot cf his faaviag been in arms 
against Caesar in the African war, in which he had 
borne a considerable command. His two bratben, 
howe^w, Imd alwajs been on Caesar's side ; amd, bdng 
recommended by Fmsa, and warmly supported by 
Cicero, had almost pnvaifed fo his paidon, of wfakJi 



% Adaitente sSbi M« flavio scriba, qui scxiptos diet «i^g«lo$ ka 
ad Dictatorem detulH, ut et ordo eoruminvcniri facillisie posset, <t 
invento certus status persevcraret — eaque re factum est, ut annus 
oodRiMoms ultBiMK in quadrkigenilof ^uadoiginta tres dies teBdest* 
tor. Mftcroh* -Sat. c. 14. Dio. 027. 

Macrobius makes this year to consist of 443 days, but be should 
have said 445, since, according to all accounts, 90 days were add- 
ed to tbe oU year •£ 355. 

* TbisdiicMiice vf^he M^toinev ailt was occasioiied by a ce- 
guktioA made hy P^fe Gregory A. D. 1582; for it bavax^ been ob- 
served, that the computation of tbe Vemai Equinox was fiallen back 
ten days £riiHi the tane of $be C^undi rfNwe^ when it was fiyund to 
be OQlAr a,tsi ^MMPcb^ aococding to which aU the festivals of the 
chnvdi mtat dm •MlewBly settled, Fo^ Gregoty, by the advice of 
aitroncmers, caused ten days to be entirely su^ uid thrown oat «f 
the current year, between the 4th and 15th of October* 
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Cicero giv^s the following account in a letter to liga- 
tius bimseif% 

Cicero to Ligarius. • 

•* I would have you to be assured that I employ my 
^ whole pains, labour, care, study, in procuring your 
" irestoration : far as 1 have ever had the greatest af- 
fection for you, so the singular piety and love of 
your brothers, for whom, as well as youRelf, I have 
always professed the utmost esteem, never suffer me 
to neglect any opportunity of my duty and service 
•* to you. But what I am now doing, or have done, 
** I wioidd have you feam from their letters, rather 
** than mittfe ; but as to what I hope, and take to be 
•* certain in your affair, that 1 chuse to acquaint you 
•* with myseff : for if any man be timorous in great 
** and dangfef ous events, and fearing always the worst, 
rather than hoping the best, 1 am he; and if this be 
a feutt, confess myself not to be free from it ; yet, 
•* on the twenty-seventh of November, "when, at the 
** desire of your brothers, I had been early with Cae- 
sar, arid gone through the trouble and indignity of 
getting access and audience, when your brothers 
and relations had thrown themselves at his feet, 
** and I had said what your cause ahd circumstances 
* Tetjtfli^d, 1 came away, persuaded that your pardon 
■* was certain ; Which I collected, not only from Cae- 
•• ^ar's cKscourse, which was mild and generous, but 
•• from his eyes a!nd loots, and many other signs, which 
•* i could better observe than describe. It is your 
•* part, therefore, to behave yourself with firmness and 
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^ courage ; and as you have borne the more turbulent 

* part prudently^ to bear this cakner state of things 

* cheerfully. I shall continue still to take the same 

* pains in your af&irSy as if there was the greatest dif- 

* ficulty in them» and will heartily supplicate in your 

* behalf, as I have hitherto done, not only Caesar him- 

* self, but all hid friends, whom I have ever found 

* most a^ctionate to me. Adieu* *'* 

While Ligarius's affair was in this hopeful way, (^ 
Tubero, who had an old quarrel with him, being de- 
sirous to obstruct his pardon, and knowing Caesar to 
be particularly exasperated against aU thos»e who, 
through an obstinate aversion to him, had renewed 
the war in Afric, accused him, in the usual form, of 
an uncommon zeal and violence in prosecuting that 
war. Caesar privately encouraged the prosecuti(», 
and ordered the cause to be tried in the forum, wbere 
he sat upon it in person, strongly prepossessed against 
the criminal, and determined to lay^old on any plau- 
sible pretence for condemning him : but the force of 
Cicero's eloquence, exerted with all his skill in a cause 
which he had much at heart, got the better of all his 
prejudices^ and extorted a pardon- from him against 
his will. 

The merit of this speech is too well known, to want 
to be enlarged upon here : those who read it, will find 
no reason to charge Cicejo with flattery : but the free 
spirit which it breathes, in the face of that power to 
which it was suing for mercy, must give a great idea, 

* £p. fam. 6. 14* 
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of the art of the speakfer, who could deliver such bold 
truths without offence ; as well as of the generosity of 
the judge, who heard them not only with patience^ ^ 
but approbation. 

" Observe, Caesar " says he " with what fidelity I 

** plead Ligarius's cause, when I betray even my owil 

•* by it. O that admirable clemency, worthy to h6 

** celebrated by every kind of praise, letters, monu« 

^ ments ! M. Cicero defends a criminal before you, 

1 *' ^ proving him not to have been in those sentiments 

^ in which he owns himself to have been : nor doed 

" he yet fear your secret thoughts, or, while he is 

** pleading for another, what may occur to you about 

*^ himself. See, I say, how little he is afraid of you. 

See with what a courage and gaiety of speaking 

your generosity and wisdom inspire me. I will 

" raise my voice to such a pitch, that the whole Ro- 

** man people may hear me. After the war was not 

•* only begun, Caesar, but in great measure finished, 

" when I was driven by no necessity, I went by choice 

*• and judgment to join myself with those who had 

** taken arms against you. Befbre whom do I say 

•* this ? why, before him, who, though he knew it to 

" be true, yet restored me to the republic, before he 

•* had even seen me ; who wrote to me from Egypt, 

** that I should be the same man that I had always 

" been ; and, when he was the only emperor within 

" the dominion of Rome, sufifered me to be the other; 

^ and to hold my laurelled &sces, as long as I thought 

Vol* n. B b * 
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•* them worth holding *, t)o fon then, Tubero, call 
** Ligarius's conduct wicked ? for what leaaon ? since 
*^ that cause has never yet been called by that name: 
*' some indeed call it mistake, others fear ; those who 
** speak more severely, hope, amlntion, hatred, obsti- 
^' nacy ; or, at the worst, rashness ; but no mAH, be- 
** sidea you, has ever called it wickediiess. For my 
'* part, were I to invent a proper aiid genuine name 
** for our calamity, I shoukl take it for a, kind dF&ta- 
*^ lity, that had possessed the unwary mind^ of men ; 
** so that none dan think it strange^ that all human 
** counsels were over-ruled by a divine necessity. CaD 
^ us then, if you please, unhappy ; though we am 
" never be so, under this conqueror ; but I speak not 
** of us who survive, but of those Who fdl ; let them 
be ambitious ; let them be angry ; let them be ob- 
stinate ; but let not the guik of crime, of fury, of 
parricide, ever be charged on Cn. Pompey, and oa 
many of those who died with him. When did we 
^ ever hear any such thing from you, Caesar? or what 
*• other view h^ you in the war, than to defend your- 
** self from injury ? — ^you considered it from the first, 
^^ npt as a war, but a secession ; not as an hostile, but 
•* civil dissension : where both sides wished well to the 
" republic ; yet, through a diflference, partly of conn-- 
** cils, partly of inclinations, deviated from the com* 
^ mon good : the dignity of the leaders was afaaost 
** equal ; though not perhaps of those who followed 
** them : the cause was then dubious, since there 

* Pro Ligar. 3. 
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** something which one might approve on either side ; 
" but now, that must needs be thought the best, which 
" the Gods have favoured ; and, after the experience 
" of your clemency, who can be displeased with that 
*^ victoiy, in which no man fell who was not aptually 
"inanns*?** 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily 
bought by all : Atticus was extremely pleased with it, 
and very industrious ia recommending it ; so that Ci- 
cero says merrily to him by letter, " You have sold 
my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I write for the 
fiiture, I wiU make you the publisher." And a- 
gain, " yoiu: authority, I perceive, has made my little 
^ oration famous : for Balbus and Oppius write me 
word, that they are wonderfully taken with it, and 
have sent a copy to Caesar f /' The success which 
it met with, made Tubero ashamed of the figure that 
he made in it ; so that he applied to Cicero to have 
something inserted in hb fitvouc, with the mention of 
his wife and some of ius family, who were Cicero's near 
lelaticms: but Cicero excused himself, because the 
speech was got abroad : '* nor had he a mind,'' he 
saysj ^ to make any apology for Tubero's conduct X* 
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* Pro Iig«r. 6. 

-f- Ligarianam prsedare vendidistL Posthac quicqmd scripsero^ 

i pneconium defbram. Ad Att. 13. I2. 

Liraianam, ut video, prseclare auctoritas tua commendavit* 
Scripnt enim ad me Balbus et Oppius, mirifice se probare, ob earn- 
que causam ad Caesarem earn se oratiunculam misisse. lb. ip* 

X Ad Ligarianam de uxore Tuberonis, et piivigna, neque pos- 
sum jam addere, est enim res pervulgata, neque Tuberonem volo 
defexiderc. Mirifice est enim ^i Wri^. lb. 20. 

Bb2 
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ligarius was a man of distinguished zeal for the li- 
berty of his country : which was the reason both of 
Cicero's pains to preserve, and of Csesar's averseness to 
restore him. After his return he lived in great confi- 
dence with Brutus, who found him a fit person to bear 
a part in the conspiracy against Caesar ; but, happen- 
ing to be taken ill near the time of its execution, when 
Brutus, in a visit to him, began to lament that he was 
fallen sick in a very unlucky hour, Ligarius, raiding 
himself presently upon his elbow, and taking Brutus 
by the hand, replied : " Yet still, Brutus, if you mean 
•* to do any thing worthy of yourself, I am well { :** 
nor did he disappoint Brutus's opinion of him, for we 
find him afterwards in the list of the conspirators. 

In the end of the year, Caesar was called away in 
great haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of Pom- 
pey's sons, who, by the credit of their Other's name, 
were become masters again. of all that province ; and, 
with the remains of the troops, which Labienus, Va- 
rus, and the other chiefs, who escaped, had gathered 
up firom Afric, were once more in condition to try the 
fortune of the field with him : where the great danger, 
to which he was exposed from this last effort of a bro- 
ken party, shews how desperate his case must have 
been, if Fompey himself, with an entire and veteran 
army, had first made choice of this coimtiy for the 
scene of the w^r. 

} Plutarch, in Brut^ 
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Cicero all this while passed his time with little sa- 
tisfaction at home, being disappointed of the ease and 
comfort which he expected from his new macrriage : 
, his children, as we may imagine, while their own mo- 
ther was living, would not easily bear with a young 
mother-in-law in the house with them. The son e- 
apecially was pressing to get a particular appointmeijt 
settled for his maintenance, and to have leave also to 
go to Spain, and make a campaign imder Caesar ; whi- 
ther his cousin Quintus was already gone : Cicero did 
not approve this project ; and endeavoured by all 
means to dissuade him from it ; representing to him, 
that it would naturally draw a just reproach upon 
them, for not thinking it enough to quit their former 
party, unless they fought against it too ; and that he 
would not be pleased to see his cousin more regarded 
there than himself; and promising withal, if he would 
consent to stay, to mak; him an ample and honoura* 
ble allowance*. This diverted him from the thoughts 
of Spaing though not from the desire of removing 
from his fetheif, and taking a separate hoiise in the 
city, with a distinct femily of his own : but Cicero 
thought it best to send him to Athens, in order to 
spend a few years in the study of philosophy, and 
polite letters ; and, to make the proposal agreeable, of- 



«««i 



• Dc Kspania duo attuli j primum idem, quod tibi, me vcrcri 
vituperationem : non satis esse si haec arma reliquissemus ? etiam 
contraria ? deinde fore ut angeretur, cum a fratre familiaritate et 
omni gratia vinceretur. Velim magis liberalitate Uti mc^ quaoi^ 
3ua libertate. Ad Att. 12. 7. 
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fered him an appointment that would enable him to 
live as splendidly as any of the Roman nobility who 
then resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala *.— 
This scheme was accepted, and soon after executed ; 
and young Cicero was sent to Athens, with two of his 
father's freedmen, L. Tullius Montanus, and Tullhis 
^arcianus, as the intendants and counsellors of his ge- 
neral conduct, while the particular direction of his sta- 
dies was left to the principal philosophers of the place ; 
and, above all, to Cratippus, the chief of the Peripa- 
tetic sect f . 

In this uneasy state both of his private and public 
life, he was oppressed by a new and most cruel afflic* 
tion, the death of his beloved daughter TuUia; which 
happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella; whose 
manners and humour were entirely disagreeable to her. 
Cicero had long been deliberating with himself and hb 
friends, whether Tullia should not first send the di- 
vorce ; but a prudential regard to DolabeIla*s power 
and interest with Caesar, which was of use to him in 
these times, seems to have withheld him if. Tie case 



* Prsestabo uec Bibulum, nee Acidinum, nee Messalam, quos 
Athenis futuros audio, majore9 sumptus facturos, quam quod ex ets 
inercedibus accipietur. Ib« 32. 

f L. Tullium Montanum nosti, qui cum Cicerone profectus est. 
lb. 52, 53, 

Quanquam te, Marce fill, annum jam audientum Cratippum, &c« 
De Off. I. I, it. 2. 2, 

;t ^^ ^^^ u^ de hac misera cogites— melius quidem in |>esnmi» 
nihil fuit discidio — niuic quidem ipse videtur denunciarc— placet 
tnihi igitur, et idem tibi nuncium remitti, &c. Ad Att. xi« 23^ 
yidvib. 3. 

Quod sciip^i de nuQcio remittendo, ^use sit istius vis hoc tem« 

pore^ 
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was the same with Dolabella, he was willing enough 
to part widi TuUia^ but did not care to break with 
Cicero, whose friendship was a credit to him ; and 
whom gratitude obliged him to observe and reverence; 
since Cicero had twice defended and preserved him in 
capital causes f : so that it seems most probable that 
the divorce was of an amicable kind ; and executed 
at last by the consent of both sides : for it gave no ap- 
parent interruption to the friaidship between Cicero 
and Dolabella, which t^ey earned on with the sam& 
shew of affection, and professions of respect toward, 
each other, as if the relation had still subsisted. 
Tullia died in childbed, at her husband's house X ; 
• which confirms the probability of their agreement in 
the divorce : it is certain^ at least, that she died in 
Rome ; where Cicero *^ was detained," he says, " by 
the expectation of the- birth, and to receive the first 
payment of her fortune back agaiii from Dolabella, 
*^ who was then in Spain : she was delivered, as it was 
thought, very happily, and supposed to be out of 
danger -/^ when an unexpected turn in her case put 
an end to her life^ to the inexpressible grief of her fa- 
ther *. 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, which 



pore, et quse concitatio multitudinis, ignoro. Si metu^ndus iratus. 
est, quies tamen ab iUa fortasse nascetur. £p. fam. 14. 13. 

f Cujus ego salutem duobus capitis judiciis summa contentionc 
defendi £p. fam. 3* x.> 

X Plutarch in Cic. 

* Me Romae tenuit omnino Tulliae meae partus : sed cum ea^ 
quemadmodum spero, satis firma sit, teneor tamen, dum a DoUb&Ua^- 
pijD^uratoribus exigam primam pensionem«r-£p* fun. 6* iS« 
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writers confound with that which happened three 
years before, when she was delivered at the end of 
seven months of a puny male child : but whether it 
was from the first, or the second time of her lying in, 
it is evident that she left a son by Dolabella, who sur- 
vived her, and whom Cicero mentions more than once 
in his letters to Atticus, by the name of Lentulus f : 
desiring him to visit the child, and see a due care tak- 
en of him, and to assign him what number of servants 
he thought proper J. 

TuUia was about two and thirty years oLd at the 
time of her death ; and, by the few hints which are 
left of her character, appears to have been an excel- 
lent and admirable woman : she was most affection- 
ately and piously observant of her father ; and, te the 
usual graces of her sex, having added the mpre solid 
accomplishments of knowlege and polity letter^, was 
qualified to be the companion, as weU as the delight 
cf his age ; and was justly esteemed not only as one 
of the best, but the most learned of the Roman ladies. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the loss of such a 
daughter, in the prime of her life, and the most com- 
fortless season of his own, should affect him with all 
that grief which the greatest calamity could imprint 
on a temper naturally timid and desponding. 



f The father^s names were Publius Cornelius Lenmlus Dolabel- 
la ) the two last being surnames acquired perhaps by adoption, and 
distinguishing the different branches of the Cornelian familj. 

X Velim aliquando, cum erit tuum commodum, Lentulum poe- 
Tum visas, eique • de mancipiis, quae tibi videbitur, attzibuas— ad 
Att. 12. 28. 

Quod Lentulum invisis, valde gratimi. lb. 30— >vid, etiam iSi^-^ 
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Plutarch tells us, that the philosophers came from 
all parts to comfort him ; hut that can hardly be true, 
except of those who lived in Rome, or in his own fa- 
mily ; for his first care was, to shun all company as 
much as he could, by removing to Atticus^s house ; 
where he Uved chiefly in the Ubrary ; endeavouring 
to relieve his mind, by turning over every book, which 
he could meet with, on the subject of moderating 
grief : * but finding his residence here too public, and 
a greater resort to him than h^ could bear, he retired 
to Astura, one of his seats near Antium ; a little island 
on the Latian shore, at the mouth of a river of the 
same imme, covered with woods and groves, cut out 
' into shady walks ; a scene of all others the fittest to 
indulge melancholy, and where he could give a free 
course to his grief " Here,^* says he, ** I liv^ without 
^ the speech of man : ever)' morning early I hide my- 
. " self in the thickest of the wood, and never come out 
•* till the evening : next to yourselfj nothing is so dear 
to me as this spUtude : my whole conversation is 
with my books ; yet that is sometimes interrupted 
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N* B. Mr Bayk declares himself surprised, to find Ascomus 
Paedia soill informed of the history of Tullia, as to tell us, that, af-* 
ter Piso's death, she was married to P. Lcntulus, and died in child- 
bed at his house : in which short account, there are contained, he 
says, two or three lies. But Plutarch confirms the same account j 
and the mistake will rest at last, not on Asconius, but on Mj: Bayle 
himself, who did not reflect, from the authority of those ancients, 
thar Lentulus was one of Dolabella^s names, by which he was cal- 
led indifferently, as well as by any of the rest. See Bayl. Diction. 
Artie Tullia, note. k. * 

^ Me mihi non defuisse tu testis es, nihil enim de moerore mi- 
nuendo ab ullo scriptum est, quod ego non domi tuae legerun. Ad. 
^tt* 12. X4. 
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by my tears, which I resist as well as I can, but am 
not yet able to do much f,'* 
Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and di*- 
vert himself with business, and the company qi his 
friends ; and put him gently in mind, that, by afflict-, 
ing himself so immoderately, he would hurt his cha- 
racter, and give people a handle to censure his weak- 
ness : to which he makes the following answer^ 
As to what you write, that you are afraid lest tho 
excess of my grief should lessen my credit and au-» 
*' thority ; I do not know what men would have of 
*' me. Is it, that I should not grieve ? that is impos- 
*' sible : or that I should not not be oppressed with 
grief? who was ever less so ? when I took refuge at 
your house, was any man ever denied access to me ^ 
or did any one ever come^ who had reason to com- 
«* plain of me ? I went from you to Astura ? wherOt 
^ those gay sparks, who find fault with me, are not a- 
*^ ble even to read so much as I have written : how 
well, is nothing to the purpose : yet it is of a kmd 
which no body could wqte with a disordered mind 
— I spent a month in my gardens about Roi^e ; 
'^ where I received aU who came with the same easi* 
ness as before. At thi§ very moment, while I am. 
employing my whole time in reading and writing, 
" those, who are with me, are more fatigued with their 
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f In hac solitudine careo omnium coUoqiuo, cumque mane in ail- 
vam me abstrusi densam et asperam, non exeo inde ante TesperuA. 
Secundum te, nihil mihi amicius solitudine. In ea mihi omnis ser- 
mo est cum literis; eum tamen interpellat fletus^ cui repogiKK 
^uoad possum, sed adhuc pares non sumus. Ib« x j. 
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** leisure, than I with 1117 pains. If any one asks, why 
^ I am not at Rome ; because it is vacation time :. 
why not in some of my villa's, more suitable to the 
season : . because I could not easily bear so much 
company. I am, where he, who has the best house 
•• at Baiae, chuses to be, in this part of the year. 
When I come to Rome, no body shall find any thing 
amiss, either in my looks or discourse : as to that chear- 
^' fulness, with which we used to season the misery of 
" these times, I have lost it indeed fiir ever ; but will 
*' never part with my constancy and firmness^ either 
** of mind or speech, &c J." 

All his other friends were veiy officious likewise in 
making their compliments of conclolence, and admi- 
nistering arguments of comfort to him : among the 
test, Csesar himself, in the hurry of his afiairs in Spain, 
wrote him a letter on the occasion, dated from Hispa^ 
lis, the last of April*. Brutus wrote another, so 
£riendly and affectionate, that it greatly moved him f : 
Lucceius also, que of the most esteemed writers of 
that age, sent him two ; the first to condole, the se- 
cond to expostulate with him for persevering to che- 
rish an unmanly and useless grief :|: : but the following 
letter of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a master-pieoe 
of the consolatory kind. 

% Ad Att. 12. 40. 

* A CaBsare litens accept consolatorias, datas prid* Kal» Mail, 
Bispali. Ad Att. 13. 20. 

f Bruti litterae scriptac et prudentcr et amicci multas tamien m^ 
H lacrimat attulerunt. lb. 12. 13. 

^ Vjdi £p. fam. 5. 13, X4« 
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Ser. Sulpicius to M. T. Cicero. 

" I was exceedingly conqemed, as indeed I ought 
" to be, to hear of the death of your daughter TuDia ; 
** which I looked upon as an affliction common to us 
•* both. If I had been with you, I would have made 
•* it my business to convince you, what a real share I 
" take in your grief. Though that kind of consola- 
^ tion is but wretched and lamentable, as it is to be 
" performed by friends and relations, who are over- 
^ whelmed with grief, and cannot enter upon their task 
" without tears, and seem to want comfort rather them- 
^ selves, than to be in condition to administer it to o- 
•* thers. I resolved therefore to write to you in short, 
•* what occurred upon it to my own mind :• not that 
*^ I imagined that the same things would not occur 
•* also to you, but that the force of your grief might 
•* possibly hinder your attention to them. What rea- 
^ son is there then to disturb yourself so inunoderate- 
" ly on this melancholy occasion ? consider how for- 
*' tune has already treated us : how it has deprived us 
^* of what ought to be as dear to us as children ; our 
" country, credit^ dignity, honours. After so misera- 
'* ble a loss as this, what addition can it possibly make 
" to our grief, to suffer one misfortune more ? or how 
*• can a mind, after being exercised in such trials, not 
" grow callous, and think every tlung else of inferior 
"* value ? but is it for your daughter's sake that you 
*' grieve ? yet how often must you necessarily reflect, 
• •• as I myself frequently do, that those cannot be said 
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to be hardly dealt with, whosfe lot it has been, in 
these times, without suffering any affliction, to ex- 
change life for death. For what is there in our pre- 
sent circumstances that could give her any great in- 
** vitation to live ? what business ? what hopes ? what 
** prospect of comfort before her ? was it to pasS her 
" days in the married state, with some yoimg man of 
** the first quality ? (for you, I know, on the account 
** of your dignity, might have chosen what son-in-law 
** you pleased out of all our youth, to whose fidelity 
you might safely have trusted her,) was it theh for 
the sake of beasing children, whom she might have 
*^ had 'the pleasure to see flourishing afterwards, in the 
" enjoyment of their paternal fortunes, and rising gra- 
" dually to all the honours of the state, and using the 
•• liberty, to itrhich they were bom, in the protection 
" of their friends and clients ? but what is there of all 
** this, which was not taken away before it was even 
** given to her ? but it is an evil, you'll say, to lose our 
** children. It is so ; yet it is much greater to suffer 
*• what we now endure. I cannot help mentioning 
** one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
^ and may help also perhaps to mitigate your grief. 
^ On my return from Asia, as I was soling from JEgi- 
na towards Megara, I began to contemplate the 
prospect of the countries around me : iEgina was 
•* behind, Megara before me ; Piraeus on the right ; 
** Corinth on the left : all which towns, once famous 
•* and flourishing, now lie overturned, and buried in 
•• their ruins : upon this sight, I could not but think 
presently within myself, alas ! how do we poor mor- 
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*' tals fret and vex ourselves, if any of our friends h^»- 
** pen to die, or to be killed, whose life is yet 90 duort, 
^ when the carcasses of so many noble cities lie here 
'* exposed before me in one view ? Why wilt thou not 
^ then coomiand thyself, Serrius, and remember, that 
•* thou art bom a man > Believe me, I was not a'litde 
^ confirmed by this contemplation : try the force of it, 
** therefore, if you please, upon yourself; and isuBLffDC 
** the same prospect before your own eyes* Bot t» 
'* come nearer home ; when you consider how many 
«« of our greatest men have perished ktely at once ; 
^ what destruction has been made in the empire ; 
** what havock in all the provinces ; how can you be 
** so much shocked to be deprived of the fleeting 
*' breath of one little woman ? who, if she had not 
*' died at this time, must necessarily have died a few 
*^ years after, since that was the condition of her 
'* being bom. But recal your mind from reflections 
*' of this kuid, to the consideration of yourself; and 
** think rather on what becomes your character and 
" dignity : that your daughter lived as long as life 
** was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
" had seen her fadoier Praetor, Consul, Augur ; been 
** married to the noHest of our youth ; had tasted e- 
^* very good in life ; and, when the repuUic fell, then 
^ quitted it : what ground is there then, either for jovt^ 
^* or her, to complain of fortune on this account ? In 
*' short, do not forget that you are Cicero ; one, who 
^* has been used always to prescribe and give advice to 
** others ; nor imitate those paultry physicians, who 
*' pretend to cure other people's diseases, yet are not 
^' able to cure their own ; but suggest rather to your- 
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•* self the same lesson, which you would give in the 
^ same case. There is no grief so great, which length 
^ of time will not alleviate : but it would be shameful 
•* in you to wait for that time, and not to prevent it 
" by your wisdom : besides, if there be any sense in 
•• the dead^ such was her love and piety to you, that 
" she must be concerned to see how much you afflict 
*• yoiarself. Give this therefore to the deceased ; give 
it to your friends ; give it to your country ; that it 
may have the benefit of your assistance and advice, 
whenever there shall be occasion. Lastly, since for- 
** tune has now made it necessary to us to accommo- 
*^ date ourselves to our present situation ; do not give 
any one a handle to think that you are not so much 
bewailing your daughter, as the state of the times, 
and the victory of certain persons. I am ashamed 
to write any more, lest I should seem to distrust 
your prudence; and will add therefore but one 
thing farther, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, with great honour 
and applause to yourself; let us now see, that you 
can Bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
ought to do : lest, in the number of all your other 
** virtues, this one at last be thought to be wantii^g. 
** As to myself, when I understand that your niind is 
•• grown more calm and composed, I will send you 
•* word how all things go on here, and what is the 

•* state of the province. Adieu *.'* 

* Ep. fam. 4. 5. 
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His answer to Sulpicius was the same in eflfect with 
what he gave to all his fiiends ; '* that his case was 
*^ different from all the examples which he had been 
f* collecting for his own imitation, of men, who had 
** bom the loss of children with firmness ; since they 
** lived in times when then: dignity in lihe state was 
^ able in great measure to compensate their misfor- 
** tune : but for me/' sajrs he, ** after I had lost all 
*' those ornaments which you enumerate, aiid which 
I had acquired with the utmost pains, I have now 
lost the only comfort that was left to me. In this 
" ruin of the republic, my thoughts were not diverted 
" by serving/ eithfer my friends or my country : I had 
'* no inclination to the forum ; could not bear the 
•* sight of the senate ; took myself, as the case in 
" truth was, to have lost all the fruit of my industry 
' ** and fortunes : yet when I reflected that all this was 
^ " common to you, and to many others, as well as to 

" myself ; and was forcing myself therefore to bear it 
^ " tolerably ; I had still in Tullia, somewhat always to 

recur to, in which I could acquiesce ; and in whose 

sweet conversation I could drop all my cares and 

" troubles : but by this last cruel wound, all the rest, 

** which seemed to be healed, are broken out again a- 

^ fresh : for as I then could relieve the uneasiness 

** which the republic gave me, by what I found at 

home ; so I cannot now, in the afiiction, whfch I 

feel at home, find any remedy abroad ; but am dii« 

** ven, as well from my house, as the fbnmi ; since 
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^ neither mj house can ease my public grief, nor the 
^* public my domestic cme *." 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little ef- 
fect upon him ; all the relief that he found, was from 
reading and writing, in which he continually employ- 
ed himself; and did what no man had ever done be- 
fore him, draw up a treatisi of consolation for himself; 
from which he professes to have received hi« greatest 
comfort ; " though he wrote it, he owns, at a tim« 
" when, in the opinion of the philosophers, he was not 
** so wise, as he ought to have been : but I did vio- 
•* lence,'* says he, •* to my nature ; to make the great- 
** ness of my sorrow give place to the greatness of the 
*' medicine ; though I acted against the advice of* 
** Chrysippus, who dissuades the application of any 
" remedy to the first assaults of grief f " In this 
work he chiefly imitated Grantor, the academic, who 
had left a celebrated piece on the same subject ; yet 
he inserted also whatever pleased him, from any o- 
ther author who had written upon it j; ; illustrating 



* £p. fsuD. 4. 6. it. ad Att. t2. 28. 

f Feci, quod ante me nemo, ut ipse me per literas consolarer— 
afRrmo tibi hullam consolationem esse talem. Ad Att. I2i 14. it. 
ib. 28* 

Qmd ego de consolatione dicam ? quse mihi quidem ipsi sane 
aliquantum medetur, caeteris item multum illam profuturam puto* 
Dc Div. 2. I. 

In consolatioms libro, quern in medio (non enim sapientes era* 
mus) moerore et dolore conscripsimus : quodque vet^t Chrysippus, 
ad recentes quasi ttimores animi remedium adhibere, id nos focimus, 
naturaeque vim adtulimus, ut magnitudini medicinse doloris magni- 
tude concederet. Tusc. Disp. 4. 29. 

X Crantorem sequor. Plin. Pracf. Hist. N* 

Ncquc 

Vol. n. C c * 
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his precepts all the way, hj examples fixsm thdr own 
history, of the most eminent Romans of both sexes; 
who had bom the same misfortune with a remarkable 
constancy. This book was much- read by the pnmi- 
tire fathers, especially by Lactantius ; to whom we are 
obliged for the few fragments which remain of it : 
for, as the critics have long since observed, that piece, 
which we now see in the coliectioa of his writings, 
under the ritle ci Consolation^ is undoubtedly sparious. 
But the design of this treatise was» not only to re* 
lieve his own mind, but to consecrate the virtues and 
memory of Tullia to all posterity : Nor did his fiiod- 
ness for her stop here, but suggested the project of a 
more effectual consecration, by building a temple to 
her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. It was an 
opinion of the philosophers, which he himself constant- 
ly favoured, and, in his present ciscumstances, particQ« 
larly indulged, ** that the souls of men were of hea- 
venly extraction ; and that the pure and chaste, at 
their dissolution from the body, returned to the foun- 
tain from which they were derived, to subsist eter- 
nally in the fruition and participation of the divine 
" nature ; whilst the impure and corrupt were left to 
" grovel below in the dirt and darkness of these infe- 
" rior regions." He declares, therefore, " that, as the 
*' wisdom of the ancients had consecrated and deified 
" many excellent persons of both sexes, whose temples 






Neque tamen progredior longius, quam inihi doctissimi homines 
concedunt, quorum script a omnia, quaecunque sunt in earn sentcn- 
tiam non legi «olum<-»sed in mea etiam scripta transtuli* Ad Alt, 

12. 21. it. 22. 
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*• \irerc then remaining ; Hit ptogeny of Cadmus, of 
^ Amphitryon, of Tyndarus ; so he would perform the 
** same honour to Tulfia, who, if any creature had eveif 
•* deserved it, was of all the most worthy of it. I will 
* do it, therefore, (^ays he,) and consecrate thee, thou 
" best and most learned of woftien, now admitted into 
" the assembly of the gods, to the regard ami venera* 
"tbn of all mortals *.*'^ 

1a his letters to Atticus, we find the strongest ex- 
pfessioils of his resolution, anrf impatience to see thii 
rfeisigrt executed : •* I will have a temple,^' says he^ 
•• it is not possible to divert me fromr it— if it be not 
•* finished this summer, I shall not thifik mystflf clcaf 
** of giiilt — I ami ftiore feligiously bound to the exec a-* 
" tion of it, than any man ever was to the perform* 
^ ance of his vow f /' He seefns to have designed a 



* N6n enittt dintnbus illi ^apientes ttrbiti^ti sunt eiihdeai cursuitr 
in ecelum patete. Nam vitiis et sc^leribus coQtaminat6s deprimi in 
tcnebras, atque in coeno jaceM docirerunt ^ castos aufem animos^ 
purds, iiit(igros, incomiptos, bonis etiam studiis atque artibus- expo** 
Utos, leni quodam ac fticili lapsu ad deos, id e&t, ad fiaturam sui si- 
milem, pcrvolarc. Fragm. Consolat. ex Lactantio.— 

Cum vero et mares- et feeminas dofoplures tx hominibus in deo* 
linn numero esse videamus, ^et eonnn in urbK>u9 atque agris augus- 
ttssuna templa veneremur, assentiamut eorum sapientiae, quonim in* 
gcmiis ef itfventis omnem vitam legibus et institutis excultam coi)- 
stkutMn(|ue hab^mus. Quod si ullnm unquam animal consecran* 
dvati fmt, illud profecto ^t. Si Cadmi, aut Amphitryom^ V^^S^" 
iries, aut Tyndari, ift (icelum tollenda fama fiiit, huic idem honos 
crcrte (ficandus est. QUod quidem &ciam ; tequ6 omnium optimam 
dbctisninamque, approbantibusdiis ipsis, in-eOrumcoetulocatam, ad 
opinioneift omnium mbrtalium cons^fcrabo. lb.— rid. Tusc. IMsp. 
1. I. e. xi. 12, 30, 31. 

f Fanum fieri vo^, iiequ^ nliiu eftn potest. (Ad Att. 12. 36.) 
Ktdt^ ad Tmum, m«l kac aMate absolutum tfrit-^90<{lere me libe« 

C c 2 xatum 
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fabric of great magnificence ; for he had settled the 
plan with his architect, and contracted for. pillars of 
Chian marble, with a sculptor of that isle ; where both 
the work and the materials were the most esteemed of 
any in Greece f. One reason, that determined him 
to a temple, rather than a sepulchre, was, that in the 
one he was not limited in the expence, whereas, in 
the other, he was confined by law to a certain sum, 
which he could not exceed, without the forfeiture of 
the same sum also to the public : yet this, as he tells 
us, was not the chief motive, but a resolution, that he 
had taken, of making a proper apotheosis J. The 



ratum non putabo. (lb. 41.) Ego majore religione, quam qiiis* 
quam fuit ulHus voti, obstrictum puto. lb. 43. 

f De Fano illo dico^-neque de genere dubito, placet exam 
mihi Cli4ati. (lb. 18.) Tu tamen cum ApeUa Chio conficc de 
columnis. (lb. 19.) vid. Plin. Hist. N. 36. 5. 6. 

X Nunquam mihi vcnit in mentem, quo plus insumtum in mo- 
numentum esset, quam nescio quid, quod lege conceditur, tantmi- 
dem populo dandum esse : quod non magnopere moveret, nisi nesdo 
quomodo, «A«yi»( fortasse. Nollem illud ullo nomine nisi Fan! ap- 
pellari. (Att. 12. 35.) Sepulcri similitudinem efiiigere non tarn 
propter poenam legis studeo, quam ut maxime assequar in-^iufnu 
lb. 36. 

This fact seems to confirm what the author of the book of 
Wisdom observes on the origin of idolatry ; that it was owing to 
the fond affection of parents, seeking to do honour to their deceas- 
ed children. *^ The father,^* says' he, ** oppressed with an uncx- 
*^ pected grief for the sudden death of his child, after making an 
*^ image of him, began to worship him as a god, though he was 
**' but a dead man, and enjoined certain rites and myste^es to hts 
** servants and dependents/' (Wisd. xiv. 15.) But it was not 
Cicero's real thought after all to exalt his daughter into a doty : 
he knew it to be absurd, as he often declares, to pay divine ho* 
nours to dead mortals y and tells us, how their very publicans had 
decided that question in Bceotia : for, when the lands of the im* 
mortal Gods were excepted out of their lease, by the law of the 

censors^ 
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only difficulty was, to find a place that suited his pur- 
pose : his first thought was, to purchase certain gar- 
dens cross the Tiber, which, lying near the city, and 
in the public view, were the most likely to draw a re- 
sort of votaries to his new temple : ** he presses Atti- 
** cus therefore to buy them for him at any rate, with- 
" out regard to his circumstances ; since he would sell, 
or mortgage, or be content to live on little, rather 
than be disappointed : Groves and remote places," 
he says, " were proper only for deities of an establish- 
ed name and religion ; but, for the deification of 
mortals, public and open situations were necessary, 
to strike the eyes, and attract the notice of the peo- 
ple/* But he found so many obstructions in all his 
attempts of purchasing, that, to save trouble and ex- 
pence, Atticus advised him, to build at last in one of 
his own villas ; to which he seemed inclined, lest the 
summer should pass without doing any thing : yet he 
was irresolutes till, which of his villas he should chuse; 
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censors, they denied that any one could be deemed an immortal 
God, who had once been a man ^ and so made the land of Am- 
phiaraus and Trophonius pay the same taxes with the rest. (De 
Nat. Deor. 3. 19.) Yet, in a political view, he sometimes recom- 
mends the worship of those sons of men, whom their eminent ser- 
vices to mankind had advanced to the rank of inferior gods, as it 
inculcated, in a manner the most sensible, the doctrine of the 
soul^s immortality : (De Leg. 2. xi.) And, since s^ temple was 
the most ancient way of doing honour to those dead who had de- 
served it, (Plin Hist. 27.) he considered it as the most effectual 
method of perpetuating the memory and praises of Tullia ^ and was 
willing to take the benefit of the popular superstition, and follow 
the example of those ancients, who had polished and civilized hu- 
man life, by consecrating such patterns of virtue to the veneration 
of their fellow citizens. Vid. Mongault, Not. i. ad Att. 12. 18. 

Cc3 
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and discouraged, by reflecting on the change of maab 
ters, to which all private estates were exposed, in a 
succession of ages ; which might defeat the end of I119 
building, and destroy the honour of his temple ; by 
converting it to other uses, or su&ring it to fall into 
ruins *. 

But after all his eagerness and stplicitude about this 
temple, it was never actiu^y built by hin^ i since we 
find no mention of it in any of the ancient writers ; 
which could not have been oniitte49 if ^ fybnc so me- 
morable had ev^r been erected f • It is Iit:ely, that aa 
his grief evaporated, and his mind grew more calm, 
he began to consider his project more philosophically ; 
and to perceive the vanity o£ expecting any lasting 
glory from such n^onun^ents, which time itself, in ^o 

* Sed ineunda nobis ratio est, quemadmoduai in pnuii mi^t^r 
tione doiQinorum, qui innumerabiles neri possimt in infinita poste- 
ritate — illud quasi consecratum remyere possit. £qtudem jam 
nihil egeo vectigalibus, et parvo content us esse possum. Cogit^ 
interdum trans Tiberim hortos aliquos parare, et quidem ob banc 
causam maxime ^ nihil enim video quod tarn celebre esse posset« 
(Ad Att. 12. 19.3 De hortis, etiam atqtie etiaQi te rogo. (lb. 
^2,) Ut ssepe locuti sumus, commutationes dpminorum ^elionoido, 
(lb. 36.) Celebritatem require. lb. 37. 

f Cselius Khodiginus tells us, that, in the time of Sixtus the 4th^ 
there was found near Rome on tlie Appian ^ay, oyer agaipst the 
tomb of C^ero, th^ body of a woman, whose hair was d^^essed up. 
in network of gold, and which, from the uiscriptiom, was thought 
to be the body of TuUia. It was entire, and so. well preserved b^ 
spices, as to have suffered no injury from time \ yet when it was re- 
moved into, the city, it mouldered away in three days. But this, 
was only the hasty conjecture of some learned of that time, which, 
for want of authority to support it, soon vanished of itself ^ for 
no inscription was ever produced to confirm it, nor has it beei% 
mentioned, that I knoyr of, by any other author, that there wi^ any 
sepulchre of Cicero on the Appian yay , »  v id* Q^L &hod* I,^r 
tio;a. antiq. 1* 3. c. 24. 
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course of a few ages, must necessarily destroy : it is 
certain, at least, that as he made no step towards builds 
ing it this sxmimer, so Caesar's death, which happened 
before the next, gave fresh obstruction to it, bj the 
huny of affairs in which it engaged him ; and though 
he had not still wholly dropt the thoughts of it, but 
continued to make preparation, and to set apart a 
fund for it f , yet, in the short and busy scene <^ life^ 
which remained to him, he nerer had leisure enough 
to carry it into execution* 

He was now grown so fond of sditiide, that all com- 
pany was become uneasy to him ; and when his 
friend Fhilipput , the £ither-in-law of Octavius, hap- 
pened to come to his villa in that neighbourhood, he 
was not a litde disturbed at it, from the apprehension 
xi£ being teized with his visits ; and he tells Atticus, 
with some pleasure, that he had called upon him only 
to pay a short compliment, and went back again to 
Rome, without giving him anj trouble :|:. His wife 
Publilia also wrote him word, that her mother and 
lm>ther intended to wait upon him, and that she 
would come along with them, if he would give her 
leave; which she begged in the most earnest and 
submissive terms ; — but his answer was, that he was 
more indisposed than ever to receive company, and 
would not have them come : and, lest they should 

• 

j- (^opd ez istis fructuosis rebus reccptum est, id ego ad illu<i 
fanum sepositum putabam. Ad Att. 15. 15. 

t Mibi adhuc nihil prius fuit bac solitudine, quam vereor, ne 
Philippus tollat : heri enim vesperi venerat. lb. 12* 16. 

Quod eram veritus, non obturbavit Philippus : nam ut beri mo 
"S^Jutaviti statim Romam profectus est. Ib« z8« 

Cc 4 
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come without leave, he desires Atticus to watch thdr 
motions, and give him notice, that he might contrive 
to avoid them *. A denial so peremptory confirms 
what Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his 
daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at her death : a 
crime which, in the tenderness of his affliction, ap- 
peared to him so heinous, that he could not bear the 
thoughts of seeing her any more ; and, though it was 
inconvenient to him to part with her fortune at this 
time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, as a pro- 
per sacrifice to the honour of Tullia f • 

Brutus likewise about this time took a resolution of 
putting away his wife Claudia, for the sake of taking 
Forcia, Bibulus's widow, and his uncle Gators daugh- 
ter. But he was much censiu^d for this step ; since 
Claudia had no stain upon her character ; was noblj 
bom ; the sister of Appius Claudius ; and nearly al- 
lied to Fompey ; so that his mother Servilia, though 
Cato's sister, seems to have been averse to the divorce^ 
and strongly in the interests of Claudia, against her 
niece. Cicero's advice upon it was, that if Brutus was 



* Publilia ad me scripat, matrem suam cum Publilio ad mc 
yenturam, et se una, si ego patercr : orat inultis et snpplicibus vec- 
bis ut liceat, et ut sibi rescribam— — rescripsi, me etiam gravius 
esse affectum, quam tum, ciun illi djxissem, me solum esse velle^ 
quare nolle me hoc tempore cam ad me venire tc hoc nunc to* 
go ut explores. lb. 32. - 

f This affair of Publllia^s divorce is frequently referred to, 
though with some obscurity, in his letters ^ and we find Atticus 
employed by him afterwards to adjust with the brother Publilius, 
the time and manner of paying back the- fortune. \ld. ad Att*. 
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resolved upon the thing; he should do it out of hand, 
as the best way to put an end to peoples talking ; hy 
shewing, that it was not done out of levity or complai- 
sance to the times, but to take the daughter of Cato, 
whose name was highly popular % : which Brutus soon 
after complied with, and made Porcia his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer, 
which raised a great alarm in the city ; the surpriz- 
ing deaib of Marcellus^ whom Caesar had lately par- 
doned. He had left Mitylene, and was come as far 
as Piraeeus, on his way towards Rome ; where he spent 
a day with his old friend and colleague, Serv. Sulpi- 
cius, intending to pursue his voyage the day follow- 
ing by sea ; but in the night, after Sulpicius had tak- 
en leave of him, on the twenty-third of May, he was 
killed by his friend and client, Magius, who stabbed 
himself instantly with the same poignard : of which 
Sulpicius, sent the following account to Cicero. 

Serv. SuLPicros to M. T. Cicero. 

" Though I know that the news which I am going 
^ to tell you will not be agreeable, yet since chance 
** and nature govern the lives of us all, I thought it 
** my duty to acquaint you with the fact, in what 
** manner soever it happened. On the twenty-second 

it A te ezp^to si quid de Bruto : quanquam Nicias confectum 
putabat, sed divortiiun non probari. — Ad Att. 13. 9. 

Brutus si quid — ciirabis ut sciam. Cui quidem quam primum 
agendum puto, praesertim si statuit ^ sermuocuHun enizn omnem' 
aut restiaxerit aut sedarit. lb. lo. 
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" c^ May I came bj sea from Epidaums to Firneus, 
** to meet my coUeague Marcellus, and for the sake of 
*^ his company, spent that day widi him there. Tlie 
next day, when I took my leave of him^ with de« 
sign to go from Athens into Boeotia, to finish iJie re* 
** maining part of my jurisdiction, he, as he told me, 
"" intended to set sail at the same time towards Italy. 
*' The day following, about four in the mcNmang, when 
*^ I was preparing to set out from Athens, his friend, 
** P. Pos^umius, came to let me know that Marcellos 
** was stabbed by his companbn, P. Magius Cilo, af« 
** ter supper, and had received two wounds, the one 
" in his^stomach, the other in his head, near the ear, 
*' but he was in hopes stUl that be might live ; that 
^ Magius presently killed himself; and that Marcellus 
*^ sent him to iitform me of the case, and to desure that 
*^ I would bring some physicians to him. I got scune 
" together immediately, and went away with them 
" before break of day : but when I was come near Pi* 
** raeeus, Acidinus's boy met me with a nct^ fix>m his 
master, in which it was signified, that Marcellus. died 
^ a little befi)re day. Thus a great n^ian was murder* 
" ed by a base villain ; and he, whom his very ene- 
^ mies had spared on account of his dignity, received 
^ his death from the hands of a friend. Iwentibr* 
" ward, however, to his tent, where I found two of his 
'' freedmen, and a few of his slaves ; all the rest, they 
'' said, were fled, being in a terrible fright, on the ac* 
" count of their master's murder. I was forced to. 
♦' carry his body with me into the city, in the sami^ 
^* Jitter in which I came, and by my own servants^ 
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'^ where I provided a funeral for him, as splendid as 
«* the condition of Athens would allow. I could not 
^ prevail with the Athenimis to grant a place of bu« 
^ rial for him within the citj ; they said, that it was 
^ forbidden by their religion, and had never been in* 
*^ dulged to any man : but they readily granted, what 
^ was most desirable in the next place, to bury him in 
** any of the public schools that I pleased. I chose a 
^ place, therefore, the noblest in the universe, tb^ 
^* Scbogl of the Academy^ where I burnt him; and 
^ have since given orders that the Athenians should 
" provide a marble monument for him in the same 
^ place. Thus I have faithfully petfbmied to him^ 
^ both when living and dead, every duty which our 
^ partnership in ofiice, and my piuticular relation to 
^ him, required. Adieu. The thirtieth of May from 
- Athens *.'' 

M. Marcellus was the head of a family, which, for 
m succession of many ages, had made the first figure in 
Itome ; and was himself adorned with all the virtues 
tiiat eould qualify him to sustain that dignity, which 
he derived from his noble ancestors. He had formed 
himself in a particular manner for the bar, where he 
soon acquired great fame ; and, of al^ orators of his 
time, seems to have approached the nearest to Cicero 
himself, in the character of a complete speaker* His 
manner of speaking was elegant, strong, ^and' copious ; 
with a sweetness of voice, and propriety o4f action, that 
f^dded a grace and lustre to every thing that he said. 
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He was a constant admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of 
the same principles in peace, and on the same side in 
war ; so that Cicero laments his absence, as the loss of 
a companion and partner in their common studies and 
labours oJF life. Of all the magistrates, he was the 
fiercest opposer of Caesar's power, and the most active 
to reduce it : his high spirit, and the ancient glory of 
his house, made him impatient under the thought of 
receiving a master ; and when the battle of Pharsalia 
seemed at last to have imposed one upon them, he re- 
tired to M itykne, the usual lesort of men of learning ; 
there to spend the rest of his days in a studious retreat, 
remote from arms and the hurry of war ; and deter- 
mined neither to seek nor to accept any grace fitmi 
the conqueror. Here Brutus paid him a visit, and 
found him, as he gave an account to Cicero, as per- 
fectly easy and happy under aU the misery of the 
times, from the consciousness of his integrity, as the 
condition of human life could bear ; surrounded with 
the principal scholars and philosophers of Greece, and 
eager in the pursmt of knowledge : so that, in depart- 
ing from him towards Italy, " he seemed," he said, 
" to be going himself into exile, rather than leaving 
•* Marcellus in \t *. 



* Mibi, inquit, Marcellus satis est notus. Quid igitur de illo 
judicas ?— quod habiturus es similem tui— ita est, et vehementer 
placet. * Nam et didicit, et omi^sis caeteris studiis, id egit unuin, se- 
seque quotidianis commentationibus acerxime exercuit. Itaque et 
lectjs utitur verbis et frequentibus j et splendore vocis, dignitate 
motus fit speciosum et illustre, quod dicitur ^ omniaque sic suppe* 
Unit, ut ei nulla m deesse virtutem oratoris putcm. Brut* 367^ 

Doleban, 
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Magius, who killed him, was of a fanulj which had 
borne some of the public offices, and had himself been 
gusestor * ; and, having attached himself to the for- 
tunes of Marcellus, and followed him through the wars 
and his exile, was now returning with him to Italy. 
Sulpicius gives no hint oi anj cause that induced him. 
to commit this horrid fact : which, by the immediate 
death of Magius, could never clearly be known* Ci- 
cero's conjecture was, that Magius, oppressed with 
debts, and apprehending some trouble on that score 
at his return, had been urging Marcellus, who was his 
sponsor for some part of them, to furnish him with 
money to pay the whole ; and, by receiving a denial, 
was provoked to the jnadness of killing his patron f • 
Others asssign a different reason, as the rage of jea- 

Dolebam, patres conscripti,— illo semulo atque imitatore studio- 
rum meorum, quasi quodam socio a me et comite distracto^^uis 
e^iim est illo aut nobilitate, aut probitate, aut optimarum artium 
studio, aut innocentia, aut ullo genere laudis prestantior ? Pro 
Marcel, i. 

Nostri enim census, ut in pace semper, sic tum etiam in bello 
congruebant. lb. 6* 

Qm hoc tempore ipso— -in hoc communi nostro et quasi fatal! 
malo, consoletur se cum conscientia dptim'se mentis, ^m etiam u- 
surpatione ac renovattone doctrinae. Vidi enim Mitylenis nuper 
virum, atque ut dixi, vidi plane virum* Itaque cum eum antea tui 
dmilem in dicendo viderim ^ tum vero nunc doctissimo viro, tibi- 
que ut intellexi, amicissimo Cratippo, instructum omni copia, mul- 
to videbam similiorem. Brut, ibid* vid, Senec. Consolat. ad 
Hclv. p. 79. 

* Vid. Pigh. Annal. A. U. 691. 

-f* Q^anquam nihil habeo quod dubitem, nisi ipsi Magio quae fu*. 
crit causa amentise. Pro quo quidem etiam sponsor Sunii factus ' 
est. Nimirum id fuit. Solvendo enim non erat* Credo eum a 
Marcello petiissc aliquid, et ilium, ut erat, constantius respondisse. 
Ad Att. 13. 20. 
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Ioi»y, and the impatience of seeing btheirs mere fetour- 
ed by Mareellu*, than himself 1. 

As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a ge- 
neral, consternation : and, ftom the suspicious nature 
of the times, all people's thoughts were presently turn- 
ed on Casar, as if he were privatefy the contriver rf 
it ; and, from the wretched fate of sd illustrious a citi- 
zen, crery man began to think himself m danger : 
Cicero was greatly shocked at it, and seemed to con- 
sider it as the prelude of some greater evfl to enstte ; 
and Atticus, signifying his ccncem upon it, adtises \M 
to take a more particular care cff himself, as being the 
only consular senator left, wha stood e^fposed to aoy 
envy *. But Caesar^s friends soonr cfeared him of afl 
suspicion j as indeed the fedt itself did, when the cir- 
cumstances came to be known, and fixed the whole 
gu2t of it on the finy of Magius. 

There appeared at thi» time a bold impostor, wbr 
began to make a great noke and figure in Italy, by 
assuming the name, and pretending to be the. grand- 
son of Caius Marius : but, apprehending that Caesat 
would soon put an end to his pretensions, and tr«it 
him as he deserved,, he sent a pathetic letter fo Cicero, 
by some young fellows of his company, to justify his 
claim and descent, aad to implore \As^ pfotection against 
the enemies of his family ; conjuring him, by their ze- 

X Iiidifriatttt ati<iuc»fr attikoiiida- a& e<> sibt pr«^ YaLttax. 
j^ II. 

* MSnaemixdf te^ gr^^feU: fehfe it Matx:el}a, et pltm veroi 
pcancttli geneta* Q^ eniAi hoc ^iieret, qaodtacqcte accident an- 
tea, nee videbi^ux natura ferre, ut acddcre posset. Omnia ^ttf 
metucnda^ &^ Ad An. I3« lo. 
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ladon ; by the poem, whkh he had formerly Written 
in praise of Marius ; by the eloquence of L Crassus, 
his mother's father, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would' undertake the defence of his came : 
Cicero answered him very gravely, that he could not 
vr^nt a patron, when his kinsman Csesar, so excellent 
and generous a man, was now the master of all ; yet, 
that he also should be ready to favour him ♦. But 
Caesar, at his return, knowing him to be a cheat, ba- 
nished him out of Italy ; since, instead of being what 
he pretended to be, he was found to be only a farrier, 
whose true name was Herophihis f . 

Ariarathes, the brother and pre sumpti ve heir of 
Ariobar2anes, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome this 
year ; and, as Cicero had a particular friendship with 
his family, and, when consul, had, by a decree of the 
senate, conferred upon his father the honour of the 
regal title, he, thought proper to send a servant to 
meet him on the road, and invite him to his house : 
but he was already engaged by Sestins, whose office it 
then was, to receive foreign princes and ambassadors 



• Heri— quidam tnrbaiiT, ut Tidebaixtur, ad xne xnandata et K- 
terai attiderunt, a C» Mario, C. F- C. N. multis verlMs agere me- 
cam per cognationexn, quae mihi secnm esset, per eum Marium, 
queia scripsissem, per eloquentiasa L. Crassi avi sui, ut se defeiw 
derexn. Rescripai, — nihil ei patrono opus esse, quoniam- Ceesaris, 
|nropinqui .ejus, onuiis potestas esset, viii optima et hominis libe- 
iralissimi : me tamen ei fauturum. Ad^ Att. 1 2. 49. 

f Heropbilus equarius medicus, C. Marium septies Consulem 
avum sibi vindicando, ita se extulit, ut coloniaB vcteranorum com- 
plures et municipia splendid a, coUegiaque fere omnia patrontun 
adoptarent — caeterum decreto Csesaris extra Italiam relegatuK, 8cc« 
Val. Max. 9. 15. 
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at the public expence ; which Cicero was not displeaS' 
ed with, in the present state of his domestic sffsm : 
** he comes,". say^ he, " I guess, to purchase some king- 
** dom of Caesar, for he has not at present a £x>t of 
** land of his own {/' 

Cicero's whole time during his solitude was employ- 
ed in reading and writing : this was the business both 
rf his days and nights : ** it is incredible," he says, 
** how much he wrote, and how little he slept : and if 
" he had not fallen into that way of spending his time, 
" he should not have known what to do with him- 
** self*." His studies were chiefly philosophical, which 
he had been fond of from his youth, and, after a long 
intermission, now resumed with great ardour ; having 

m 

taken a resolution, to explain to his countrymen, in 
their own language, whatever the Greeks had taught 
on every part of phil<K;ophy, whether speculative or 
practical: "For being driven," as he tells us, " from the 
public administration, he knew no way so effectual 
of doing good, as by instructing the niinds, and le- 
" forming the morals of the youth ; which, in the li- 
" cence of those times, wanted every help to restrain 



i Ariarathes, Ariobarzani filius, Romam venit. Vult, opbor, 
regnum aliquod emere a Ctesare : nam, quo modo nunc est, pedem 
ubi ponat in suo noo habet. Omnino eum Sestius noster paiochitf 
publicus occupavit : quod quidem fecile pattor. Venmtamen quod 
mibi, summo beneficio meo, magna cimi fratribus illius necesatudo 
est, invito eum per literas, ut apud me diversetur. Ad Att. 15* 
2: 

* Credibile non est, quantum scribam die, quin etiam noctibos. 
Nihil enim somni. lb. 26. 

Nisi mihi hoc venisset in roentem scribere ista nescio quie, ^ 
verterem me non haberem. lb. io« 
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" and correct them. The.^alamity of the city," says 

he/' made thb task necessary to me : since, in the 

^ confusion of civil arms, I could neither defend it a& 

ter my old way ; nor, when it was impossible for mfe 

to be idle, could I find any thing better on which t6 

** employ myself. My citizens therefore will pardon, 

" or rather thank me, that, when the government was 

" fidlen into the power .of a single person^ I neither 

•* wholly hid, nor afl9icted myself unnecessarily ; nor 

«* acted in such a manner as to seem angry at the 

^ man, or the times ; nor yet flattered or admired the 

fortune of another so, as to be displea^d with my 

own. For I had learnt from Plato and philosophy, 

^ that these turns and revolutions of states are natural; 

*• sometimes into the hands of a feu\ sometimes of tbe 

many^ sometimes of one : as this Was the case of our 

own republic, so when I was deprived of my former 

post in it, I betook myself to these studies, in order 

*• to relieve my mind from the sense of our common 

** miseries, and to serve my country at the same time 

in the best manner that I was able : for my books 

supplied the place of my votes in the senate, and 

of my speeches to the people , and I took up philo- 

sopliy. as a substitute for my management of the 

state f ." 

He now published, therefore, in the way of dialogue, 
a book which he called Hortensius^ in honour 6f his 
deceased friend; where, in a debate of learning, he 
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f Divin. 2. 2. — de Fin. i. 3. 

Vot. n. D d * 
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did, what he had often dont in contestt of the bar, 
undertake the defence of philosophy against Bbiten- 
sius, to whom he assigned the part of arraigiiing it f 4 
It was the reading of tliis book^ long since unfoitu« 
nately lost, which first inflamed St Austin, as he him* 
self somewhere declares, to the study of the Cbrutian 
Pbilosopby : and if it bad yielded no other fruit, yet 
happy it was to the world, that it once subsistbd, to 
be the instrument of raising up so illustrious a convert 
and champion to the Church of Christ %- 

He drew up also about this time, in four bodu, ^ 
particular account and defence of the Pbilosopbj of 
the Academy i the sect which he himself followed, be* 
ing, as he says, of all others the most consistent with 
itself) and the least arrogant, as well as most ele- 
gant ^. He had before published a work on the same 
subject in two books, the one called Catulus^ the 0- 
ther LucuUus : but considering that the argument was 
not suited to the characters of the speakers, who were 



i«i#«*M»-a*iM*i^B^ 



f Cohorlati tumus, ut'maxizne' potuimus, ad philosophise itudium 
eo libro, qui est inscriptus, Hortensius — de Div. 2. i. 

Nos autem universse philosphi^ virtuperatoribus tespondians in 
Hortenm. Tu)c. Dip. 2. 2. 

X It is certain, that ali the Latin Fathers made great use of Cu 
cero^t writings \ and especially Jerome, who was not so grateful as 
Austin, in acknowledging the benefit ; for, having conceited lomc 
scruples on that score in his declining age, he endeavoured to dis- 
courage his disciples from reading them at all ^ and declared, tb§t 
he bad nai iakett either Cicero or MsrOy or any bemtben mrittr^ iat9 
his hands for above fif teen years : for which his adversary Ruffinus 
rallies him very severely. \ld. Hieron. Op. Tom. 4. par. 2. p- 414. 
it. par. T. p. 288. Edit. Benedict.—- 

* Quod genus philosophandi minime arrogans, maximeque et cob* 
stans, et elegans arbitraremur, quatuor Academicis libris ostendi- 
' mus. De Divin. 2. i. 
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Hot particularly remarkable for any study of that sort, 
he was thinking to change them to Cato and Brutus : 
when Atticus happening to signify to him, that Varro 
had expressed a desire to be inserted in some of his 
writings, he presently reformed his scheme, and en- 
larged it into four books, which he addressed to Varro, 
taking upon himself the part of Philo, of defending 
the Principles qf tbe Academy^ and assigning to Varro 
that of Antiochus, of opposing and confuting them, 
aad introducing Atticus as the moderator of the dis« 
^uttt. He finished the whole with great accuracy, so 
fts to make it a present worthy of Varro ; ^* and if he 
** was not deceived," he says, *^ by a partiaiiiy, and 
^' self-love, too common in such cases, thepe was no- 
^ thing on the subject equal to it, even among the 
^ Greeks f ." All these four books, excepting part of 
the first, are now lost, whilst .the seccmd book of the 
first edition, which he took some pains to suppress, 
remains still entire, under its original title of Lucul-- 
lus. 

He published likewise this year one of the noblest 
of his works, and on the noblest subject of philosophy, 
his treatise called, De Finibus, or of the Chief G^od and 



^ Ergo iliani *AK«)i^/MiMf , in qua hotfUnes, noUks ill! quidem, sed 
ftttUo modo pbilologi, tumis acute Ipquuntur, ad Varroofiin traas&« 
ramus — Catulo et LucuUo alibi reponemus. — Ad Att. 13. 1 2. ' 

Quod ad me de Varrone scripseras, totam Academiam ab homi- 
nibus sobilissimi^ abstuU *, transtuli ad nostnm^ sodalfm, et ex duo«' 
bus libris contuli in quatuor-^libri quidem iti exierunt. (nisi me 
&rte communis ptXmAUt decipit) ut in tall genere De tpud Grsecos 
^ladem qukqaam simile* ib. 13. vide at. ib* i6* 19* 
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III of Man, written in Aristotle's manner if, in which 
he explained, with great elegance and perspicuity, the 
several opinions of all the ancient sects on that impor- 
tant question. ** It ia there required/' he tells us, 
^" what is the chief end to which all the*views of life 
" ought to be referred, in order to make it happy : or 
" what it is which nature pursues as the supreme 
" good, and shuns as the worst of ills *." The work 
consists of five, books: in the two first, tbe Epicurean 
doctrine is largely opened and discussed, being defend- 
ed by Torquatus, and confuted by Cicero, in a confer- 
ence supposed to be held in his Cuman Villa, in the 
presence of Triarius, a yoimg gentleman who came 
with Torquatus to visit him. The two next explain 
tbe doctrine of tbe Stoics^ asserted by Cato, and oppos- 
ed by Cicero, in a friendly debate, ^upon their meet- 
ing accidentally in LuciUlus's library. Tbe fifth con- 
tains the opinions of tbe old Academy^ or tbe Peripate- 
tics^ explained by Piso in a third dialogue, supposed 
to be held at Athens, in the presence of Cicero, his 
brother Quintus, his cousin Lucius, and Atticus. Tbe 
critics have observed some impropriety in this last 
book, in making Piso ref^r to the other two dialogues, 
of which he had no share, and could not be presumed 
to have any knowled^jp^f . But if any inaccuracy of 
tha^^kind be really found in this, or any other of his 



X Quod autem his temporibus scripsi ^A^ifSikMt morcm habent— 
ita confeci quinque libros in^i nA^v— ib. 19. 

* Turn id, quod his libris quaeritur, quid sit finis, quid eztiemviB, 
quid ultimum, quo »nt omnia bene vivendi, recteque fizciendi co»- 
nlia referenda. Quid sequatur natura, ut suoonum ex rebus ezpe- 
tendis \ quid fugiat ut extremum malorum. Dc Tuu u 4. 
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wofks, it may reasonably be excwed by that multi- 
plicity of affairs, which scarce allowed him time to 
write, much less to revise what he wrote : and in dia- 
logues of length, composed by piece-meal, and in the 
short intervals of leisure, it cannot seem strange that 
he should sometimes forget his artificial, to resume his 
proper character, and enter inadvertently into a part 
which he had assigned to another. He addressed this 
work to Brutus, in return for a present of the same 
kind, which Brutus had sent to him a little before, a 
treaty e upon Firtue^. 

Not J^ng after he had fiiiished this work, he pub- 
lished another of equal gravity, called his Tusculan Dis- 
putations^ in five books also, upon as many differ^t 
questions in philosophy, the most important and useful 
to the happiness of human life. The first teaches us, 
how to contemn the terrors of death, and to look up- 
on it as a blessing rather than an evil :" The second^ 
to support pain and affliction with a manly foiti- 
tude :" The tbird^ " to appease all our complaints 
** and uneasinesses under the accidents of life:'* The 
fourth^ " to moderate all our other passions :" The fiftb^ 
" to evince the sufficiency of virtue to make man hap- 
* py ." It was his custom, in the opportunities of his 
leisure, to take some friends with him into the coun- 
try, where, instead of amusing themselves with idle 
sports or feasts, their diversions were wholly specula- 
tive, tending to improve the mind and enlarge the un- 

f • yid. Prsefat. Ds|vi8 in Lib 4e finib, 
. J Dc Finib. 1.3. 
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derstandmg. In this manner he now dpent five dajs 
at his Tusculan villa, in discussing with his friends the 
several questions just mentioned : For, after emploj* 
ing the mornings in declaiming and rhetorical exerci- 
ses, they used to retire, in the afternoon, into a gafle- 
ly, called the Academy ^ which he had built' for the 
purpose of plplosophical conferences ; wh«:e, after the 
manner of the Greeks, he held a school^ as tbej called 
it, and invited the company to call for any subject that 
they desired to hear explained ; which, being proposed 
accordingly by some of the audience, became imme- 
4iately the argument of that day's debate. These five 
conferences or dialogues he collected afterwaids inta 
writing, in the very words and manner in which they 
really passed, aqd published them unckr the titk of 
his Tusculan Disputations^ &oxq the name of the villa 
in which they were held *♦ 

He wrote also n little piece, in die way of a finma! 
encomium, in praise of Porcia, the sister of Gato, and 
wife of Doinitius Ahenobaibus, Caesar's mortal enemy j 
which shews how little he was still disposed to coot 
the times. Varro and Lollius attempted die same std)- 
ject y and Cicero desires Atticus to send him their xxmi- 
positions ; bnt all the three are now lost, though Cice* 



* In Tuscuhmo, cum essent cGnnpki.res mectun ftsniKans— >-pocfc- 

re jubebam, de quo qub audire yellet \ ad Id aut sedeos aut «mbu- 
lans disputabam. Itaque dierum quinque Scholas, ut Graeci appel- 
lant, fn'totidem libros contnli. Tusc. Disp. i. 4. 

Itaque cum ante meridiem dictioni operam dedissemus—^post me- 
xidlem in aeademinm descendimus \ in qua disputationem habitam 
non quasi narrantes exponimus, sed eisdeip fer^ verbis Ut actum ju« 
jputatiuaque est. lb. a, 3. 3. 3. 
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ro took the pains to revise and correct his, and sent 
copies of it afterwards to Domitius the scm, and Brutus 
the nephew of that Porcia f . 

Caesar continued all this^ while in Spain, pursuing 
the sons rf Pompey, and providing lor the future peace 
and settlement of the province ; ^^^nce he paid Cice- 
ro the compliment of sending him an account of his 
success with his owfi hand. Hirtius also gave him ear- 
Ij intelJBgence of the defeat and ffight of the two bBo- 
thtt^, whieh was not disagreeable to him ; for, though 
be was not much concerned about the event; of the 
war, and expected no good from it on either side, vet 
the opinion which he had ccHiceived of the fierceness 
and violence of the young Pompcys, especially of the 
cider of them, Cnaeus, engaged his wishes rather for 
Gxsar. In a letter to Atticus, *' Hirtius, (says he,) wrote 
** me word, that Sextus Pompey had withdrawn himsc'lf 
** from Corduba into the hither Spain ; and that Cnaeus 
*• too was fled, I know not whither, xioc in truth do I 
" care % :*' And this indeed seems to have been the com-* 
mon sentiment of all the republicans, as Cassius him- 
self, writing to Cicero on the same subject, declares 
still more explicitly : " May I perish, (says he,) if I bo 
** not solicitous about the event of things in5pain, and 
** would latho: keep our old and clement master, thai^ 



f Laudationem Porciae tibi misi correctam : ac eo propcravi ; ut 
Ri foftc aut Domitio filio aat Bruto mitteretur, hsx mitteretur. Id 
si tibi crit commoduiD, magnopere cures velim j et velim M. Var- 
£QU6, LoUtique oultAs laodationem* Ad Att. i3, 48. it. ib. 37, 

X Hirtius ad me sc^ipsit. Sex. Pompeium Corduba exisse, et fu^ 
fpMC m Hiaptniam di^rioxem^ Cnsexun fiigis&e nescio quo, nequ^ 
culm curor Ad Att. ^2. 37. 
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" try a new and cruel one. You know what a fool 
" Cnaeus is ; how he takes cruelty for a virtue ; how 
" he has always thought that we laughed at bim : I 
*' am afraid, lest he should take it into his head to re- 
" pay our jokes, in his rustic manner, with the sword §.•• 
Young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign a- 
long with Csesar, thinking to please his company, and 
to make his fortunes the better among them, began 
to play over his old game, and to abuse his imcle again 
in all places. Cicero, in his account of it to Atticus, 
says, ^' there is nothing new, but that Hirtius has been 
•* quarrelling in my defence with our nephew Quintus, 
•* who takes all occasions of saying every thing bad of 
me, and especially at public feasts ; and when he has 
done with me, Mis next upon his father : He is 
thought to say nothing so credible, as that we are 
** both irreconcilable to Csesar; that Caesar should trust 
" neither of us, and even beware of me : This would 
" be terrible, did I not see that our king^ is persuaded 
". that I have no spirit left *." 

Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate Cice,- 
ro's impatience under the present government, and 






 

} Peream, nisi solicitus sivn ^ ac malo veterem ac cleiuentem 
dominum habere, quam noyum et crudelem experiri. Scis, Cas- 
us quam sit fatuus ; scis quomodo crudelitatem virtutem putet ^ sds, 
quam se semper a nobis derisum putet. 
• Vereor, ne nos rustice gladio velit iflif^vKln^ioMt. Ep. Fanii 

* Novi sane nildl, nisi Hirtium cum Quinto acenime pro me li- 

tigasse j omnibus eum locis facere, maximeque in conviviiS^ cum 

. multa dc me, tum redire ad patrem : Nihil autem al^eo tarn ^un'' 

5-*f dici, quam alienissimos nos esse a Caesare } fidem, nobis habcn- 

dam non esse 5 me vero cavendum. ^•/8i^« ^r, nisi viderem scire Rc- 

' gem, me animi nihil habere. Ad Att. 13. 37. 
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persuading him to comply more chearfully with the 
times J nor to reject the friendship of Caesar, which 
was so forwardly offered to him : And, upon Iiis fre- 
quent complaints of the slavery and indignity of his 
present condition, he took occasion to observe, what 
Cicero could not but own to be true, " that, if to pay 
" a particular court and observance to a man was the 
" mark of slavery, those in power seemed to be slaves 
" rather, to him, than he to them f .'* With the same 
view, he was now pressing him, among his other works, 
to think of something to be addtessed to Caesar ; but 
Cicero had no appetite to this task ; he saw how diffi- 
cult it would be to perform it, without lessening his 
character, and descending to flattery ; yet being ur- 
ged to it also by other friends, he dr^ up a letter, 
which was communicated to Hirtius and Balbus, for 
their judgment upon it, whether it was proper to be 
sent to Caesar ? The subject seems to have been some 
advice about restoring the peace and liberty of the re- 
public, and to dissuade him from the Parthia» war, 
which he intended for his next expedition, till he had 
finished the more necessary work of settling the state 
of things at home. There was nothing in it, he says, 
but what might come from the best of citizens. It 
was 4rawn however with so much freedom, that, though 
Atticus seemed pleased with it, yet the other two durst 
not advise the sending it, unless some passages were 
altered and softened, which disgusted Cicero so much, 

•f- £t si mehercule, ut tu ii^telligis, magis mihi isti serviunt, si 
observare servire est, Ad Att. 13. 49. 
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that he resolved not to write at all ; and, when Attf- 
cus was still urging him to be more complaisant, he 
answered with great spirit in twp or three letters J, 

** As for the letter to Caesar,** says he, " I was a!- 
*• ways very willing that they should first read k : 
** for otherwise I had been wanting in civility to 
" them ; and if I had happened to give ofieoce, 
** exposed myself also to danger. They have deak 
'* ingenuously and kindly with me, in not conoedfoig 
what they thought : but what pleases me the moet 
is, that, by requiring so many alteraticms, they give 
" me an excuse for not writing at all. As to thcPar- 
" thian war, what had I to c<»isidef about it, but that 
^* which I thought would please hun ? Soft what sub- 
ject was there else for a letter, but ilatteiy ? or if I 
had a mind to advise, what I really took to be the 
** best, could I have been at a loss for words ? there 
" is no occasion therefore for any letter : fcr where 
^* there is no great matter to be gained, and a stip^ 
** though not great, may make us uneasy, wiiai sea* 
•* son is there to run any risk ? especially when it is 
'^ natural for him to think, that as I wrote nothiag to 
" him before, so I should have written notbiag now, 
" had not the war been wholly ended : bendes, i 
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X Epifitolam ad Csesarem mitti video dbi placere— mila qnakoi 
hoc idem maxime placuit, et eo magis, quod nihil est in ea Joisi op- 
timi civis sed ita optimi, ut tempera, quibus parexe omnes ^•7Jlm»l 
prcecipiunt. Sed scis ita nobis esse visum, ut i^i ante legerest. Tu 
igitui id curabis. Sed nisi plane intelliges iis placere, xnittezida 
non est. Ad Att- 12. 51. 

De epistola ad Csesarem, xcs^iimi. Atque id ipsum, quod isti tir- 
unt ilium scribere, se, nisi constitutis rebus, non ituiuiain Pa^bosbh 
i4em ego suadeb:^ in ilia e^istola« lb* 13. Jit. 
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^ afraid le^ he should imagittey that I sent thii as a 
*' sweetner for my Cato : in diort, i was heartily a- 
*^ shamed of what I had written ; and ootfaing could 
" fidl out more luckily, than that it did not please *.^ 
Again, *^ As for writing to Caesar, I swear to you, 
^ t cannot do it : nor is it yet the shame of it di«t de-- 
^ tefs me, which ought to do it the most ; for how 
** mean would it he to flatter, when even to lire is 
«* base in me? but it is not, as I was saying, this 
^ shame which hinders me, though I wish it did ; for 
•* I should then be, what I ought to be ^ but I can 
♦* think of nothing to write upon« As to those cx- 
^^ hortations, addressed to Alexander, by the eloquent 
^ and the learned of that time, you see on what 
^ points they turn : they aire addressed to a youth, 
** inflamed with the thirst of true glory, and desiring 
^ to be advised how to acquire it. On an occasion 
** of such dignity, words can never be wanting ; but 
^ what can I do on my subject ? Yet I had scratch- ' 
** ed, as it were, out of the block, some fiunt resem- 
^ blance of an image : but because there were some 
♦* things hinted in it, a little better, than what we see 
** done every day, it was disliked : I am not at all 
*• sorry for it ; for had the letter gone, take my word 
** for it, I should have had cause to repent. For do 
•* you not see that very scholar of Aristode, a youth of 
•* the greatest parts, and the greatest modesty, after 
•* he came to be called a king, grow proud, cruel, ex- 
•♦ travagant ? Do you imagine, that this man, ranked 
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• Ad Att. 13. 27. 
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^^ in the processions of the gods, and enshrined in the 
•♦.'. same temple with Romulus, will be pleased with 
" the moderate stile of my letters ? It is better that 
** he be disgusted at my not writing, than at what I 
" write : in a word, let him do what he pleases ; for 
" that problem, which* I once proposed to you, and 
" thought so difficult, in what way I should manage 
** him, is over with me : and in truth, I now wish 
*• more, to feel the effect of his resentment, be it 
** what it will, than I was before afraid of it *." " I 
" beg of you therefore," says he, in another letter, 
" let us have no more of this ; but shew ourselves at 
** least half free, by our silence and retreat f ." 

From this little fact, one cannot help reflecting on 
the fetal effects of arbitrary power, upon the studies 
and compositions of men of genius, and on the re- 
straint that it necessarily lays on the free course of 
good sense and truth among men. It had yet scarce 
shewn itself in Rome, when we see one of the greatest 
wits which that republic ever bred, embarrassed in 
the choice of a subject to write upon ; and, for fear 
of o^nding, chusing not to write at all : and it was 
the same power which, from this beginning, gradual- 
ly debased the pvuity both of the Roman wit and 
language, from the perfection of elegance to which 
Cicero had advanced them, to that state of rudeness 
and barbarism, which we find in the productions of 
the lower empire. 

* Ad Att. 13. 28. 
f Obsecro, abjiciamus ista ^ et semili()eri saltern simus } quod 
assequemur et tacendo, et latendo^ib. 31. 
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This was the present state of things between Cae- 
sar and Cicero ; all the^aiarks of kindness on Caesar'a 
part; of coldness and reserve on Cicero's. Caesar 
was determindd never to part with his power, and 
took the more pains, for that reason, to make Cicero 
easy imder it : he seems indeed to have been some* 
what afraid of him ; not of his engaging in any at- 
tempt against his life ; but lest, by his insinuations, 
his railleries, and his authority, he should excite o- 
thers to some act of violence : but what he more e- 
fipecially desired and wanted, was to draw Gcom him 
some public testimony of his approbation ; and to be 
recommended by his writings to the fevour of pos- 
terity. 

Cicero, on the other hand, perceiving no step taken 

towards the establishment of the republic, but more 

and more reason every day to despair of it, grew still 

more indijBferent to every thing else : the restoration of 

public liberty was the only condition on which he 

could entertain any friendship with Caesar, or. think 

and speak of him with any respect : without that, no 

favours could oblige hiih ; since to receive them from 

a master, was an af&ont to his former dignity, and but 

a splendid badge of servitude : books therefore w.ere 

his only comfort ; for while he conversed with them, 

he found himself easy, and fancied himself free. 

Xhus in a letter to Cassius, touching upon the misery 

of the times, he adds, " What is become then, you'll 

•* say, of philosophy ? Why, yours is in the kitchen; 

♦* but mine is troublesome to me : for I am ashamed 

** to live a slave ; and feign myself therefore to be do* 
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*' ing something else, thiat I may not hear the reproach 
-of Plato*/* 

During Caesar's stay in Spain, Antony set forward 
from Italy, to pay his complhnents to him there, or to 
meet him at least on the road in his return towards 
home : but when he had made about half of the jour- 
ney, he met with some dispatches, which obliged him 
to turn back in all haste to Rome. This raised a new 
alarm in the city ; and especially among the Pom- 
peians, who were afraid that Caesar, having now sub- 
dued all opposition, was resolved, afl:er the example of 
former conquerors, to take his revenge in cool blood 
on all his adversaries ; and. had sent Antony back, as 
the properest instrument to execute some orders of 
that sort. Cicero himself had the same suspicion, and 
was much surprised at Antony's sudden return ; till 
Balbus and Oppius eased him of his apprehen^ons, by 
sending him an account of the true reason of it f : 
which, contrary to expectation, gave no uneasiness at 
last to any body but to Antony himself. Antony had 
bought Pompey*s houses in Rome, and the neighbour^ 
hood, with all thdr rich fiimiture, at Caesar's auction, 
aoon after his return from Egypt ; but trusting to his 
Interest with Caesar, and to the part which he had 



* Ubi igitur, inquies, pbilosophia ? Tua quidem in culina ; loeg 
nolesta est. INidit eqim servife. Itt^ie facieaie aliss res ^pe, 
nr conviciiua Platonic aodiam, Ep* ba»» i|. i8. 

f Heri cum ex aliorum Uteris cog^vissem de Antomi adventij^ 
adflrfrstiifl cum nihfl esse in tuis* An, Att. 12. i8. 

De AAtonio Balbus quoque ad im cma. Oppie ommaapA^ idqoe 
tibi jpla^i^e, nt pertvrbarer. VJk tp |;ratia$.— ib> 19* 
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borne in advancing him to his powei^ never dreamt 
of being obliged to pay for them ; but Caesar, being 
disgusted by the account of his debauches and extra- 
vagancies in Italy, and resolved to shew himself the 
sole master, nor suffer any contradiction to his will, 
sent peremptory orders to L. Plancus, the praetor, to 
require immediate payment of Antcmy, or else to levy 
the mxMiey upon his sureties, according to the tenor of 
their bond. This was the cause of his quick return, 
to prevent that disgrfee from falling upon him, and 
find some means of complying with Caesar's com- 
mands : it provoked him however to such a degree, that, 
in the height of his resentmenti he is said to have en- 
tered into a design of taking away Caesar's life ; of 
which Caesar himself complained openly in the se- 
nate X* 

The war being ended in Spain, by the death of 
Cnaeus Pompey, and the flight of Sextus, Caesar finish- 
ed his answer to Cicero's Cato, in two books, which he 
sent immediately to Rome, in order to be published. 
This gave Cicero at last the alignment of a letter to 
him, to return thanks for the great civility with which 
he had treated him in that piece ; and to pay hiscom- 
phments likewise, in his turn, upon the elegance of the 



j- ApptllatQs cs dc pecunifl, qunm pro domo, pro hortis, pro sec- 
tione debebas.-^et «d te et ad praedes tuos milites misit (Phil. 
2« 29.) Idcirco urbem terrorc noctumo, Italiam multorum dierum 
fnetn pcrtuibasti— ne L. Plancus praedes tuos venderct — (ib. 31.) 
Quin his ipsis temporibus domi Csesaris percussor ab isto missus, de- 
pi^ehensus dicebatur esse cum sic a. De quo Csesar in senatu, aperte 
in tc inTchcns, qucstus cst«»ib. 29. 
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composition. ^ This letter was commiinicated again to 
Balbus and Oppius, who declared themselves extreme- 
ly pleased with it, and forwarded it directly to. Caesar. 
In Cicero's aceount of it to Atticus, " I forgot/' says 
he, ** to send you a copy of what I wrote to Caesar : 
** not for the reason, which you suspect, that I was a- 
*^ shamed to let you see how well I could flatter : for 
** in truth, I wrote to him no otherwise than as if I was 
** writing to an equal ; for I really have a good opi- 
? niw of his two books, as I told you, when we were 
^* together ; and wrote therefore both without flatter- 
*' ing him ; and yet so, that he will read nothing, I 
** believe, with more pleasure §•" 
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CiEiSAR returned to Rome about the end of Septem- 
ber ; when, divesting himself of the consulship, he con- 
ferred it on Q^ Fabius Maximus, and C. Trebonius, 
for the three remaining months of the year *. His 

j Conscripsi de his libtis epistolam Caesaii, quae deferretur ad 
Dolabellam : sed ejus cxemplum raisi ad Balbiun et Oppiuin, scrip- 
rique ad eos, ut turn deferri ad Dolabellam jubercnt meas Ihens, 
si ipsi cxemplum probassent ^ ita mihi rescripserunt, nihil unquam 
se legisse melius. Ad Att. 13. 50. 

Ad Caesarem quam misi epistolam, ejus cxemplum fiiglt me tnm 
tibi mittere ^ nee id fuit quod suspicaris, ut me puderet tui—nec 
mehcrcule scripsi aliter, ac si ^^U 7nf 'dfiMt que scriberem. fiene 
cnim existimo de iUis libris, ut tibi coram. Itaque scrips ptMMA«- 
xfvrivf , et tamen sic, ut mhil cum existimem Icctunim libentius. lb. 

51. 

* Utroque anno binos consules substituit sibi in ^mos novissi- 
mos menses. Suet* J. Cses* 76. 
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first care, after his anital, was to entertain tKe city 
with the most splendid triumph which Rome had evef 
seen : but the people, instead of admiring and applaud-^ 
ing it, as he expected, were sullen and silent ; consi-^ 
dering it, as it really was, a triumph over themselves J 
purchased by the loss of their liberty, and the destruc- 
tion of the best and noblest families of the republic. 
They had before given the same proof of their discon- 
tent at the Circensian games ; where Caesar's • statue, 
by a decree of the senate, was carried in the proces- 
sion along with those of the gods : for they gave nond 
of their usual acclamations to the favourite deities, as 
they passed, lest they should be thought to give then! 
to Caesar. Atticus sent an account of it to Cicero, 
who says, in answer to him, ** Your letter was agree- 
able, though the shew was so sad^— the people how- 
ever behaved bravely, who would not clap even the 
goddess Victory, for the sake of so bad a neigh- 
•* bour*." Caesar however, to make amends for the 
unpopularity of his triumph, and to put the people in- 
to good humour, entertained the whole city soon aftei* 
^rith something more substantial than shews ; two pub- 
lic dinners, with plenty of the most esteemed and cost- 
ly wines of Chios and Falemum f . 
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* Suaves tuas literas ! etsi acerba ponlpa-»— populum Vcr9 pr8e-» 
clarum, quod propter tarn malum vicinum, ne Victorise quidcim plo- 
ditur. Ad Att. 13. 44. 

-f- Quid non ct Caesar Dictator tnuiriplii syi coena vini Falemi 
amphoras, Chii cados in convivia distribliit ? idem in Hispanieiisi 
triumpho Chiumet Falemum dedit. Plin. Hist. 14. 15. 

^djecit post Hispanien^eiu victoriam duo prandia. Suet on* 38. 

Vol. n. E e 
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Soon after Caesar's triumph,*the consul Fabius, GOi 
of his lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to triumph too, 
ibr the reduction of some parts of that province which 
had revolted : but the magnificence of Caesar's made 
Fabius's triumph appear contemptible ; for his models 
of the conquered towns, which were always a part of' 
the shew, being made only of wood, when Csesar's were 
of silver or ivory, Chrysippus merrily called them the 
cases only of Caesar's towns §• 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and with- 
drew himself wholly from the senate * : but, on Cae* 
sar's approach towards Rome, Lepidus began to press 
him by repeated letters, to come and give them his 
assistanee ; assuring him, that both he and Caesar would 
take it very kindly of him. He could not guess, for 
what particular service they wanted him, except the 
dedication of some temple, to which the presence of 
three augurs was necessary f • But whatever it was, 
as his friends had long been urging the same advice, 
and persuading hhn to return to public afiairs, he con* 
sented at last, to quit his retirement and come to the 
city ; where, soon after Caesar's arrival, he had an op- 
portunity of employing his authority and eloquence, 



§ Ut Cliiysippus, cum in triumpho Ctesaris eborea oppida essent 
translata, et post dies paucos Fabii Maximi Hgnea, thecas esse op- 
pidorum Cesaiis dixit. Qulntil. 6. 3* Dio. 234. 

* Cum his temporibus non sane in senatum ventitarem— £p. 
fam. 13. 77. 

f £cce tibi, orat Lepidus, ut veniam. Opinor augures ml ha^ 
bere ad templum efiandun). Ad Att. 13. 42. 

Lepidus ad me heri — literas misit. Rogat magnopere ut sim 
Kalend. in senatu, me et «ibi et Cs&sari vebementer gratum esse fac- 
turum^b. 47. 
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where he exerted them always with the greatest plea* 
tore, in the sendee and defence of an old fiiend, king 
Deiotarus. ^ 

This prince had already been dcprivfed by Caesar of 
part of his dominions, for his adherence to Pompey, 
add was now in danger of losing the rest, from an ac- 
cusation preferred against him by his grandson, of a 
design pretended to have been formed by him against 
Caesar's life, when Caesar was entertained at his house, 
four years before, on his return firom Egypt. The 
charge was groundless and ridiculous ; but, undeir his 
present disgrace, any charge was sufficient to ruin him J 
and Caesar's countenancing it so far, as to receive and 
hear it, shewed a strong prejudice against the king ; 
and that he wanted only a pretence for stripping him 
of all that remained to him. Brutus likewise interest-* 
td himself very warmly in the same cause ; and when 
he went to meet Caesar, on his road from Spain, made 
an oration to him at Nicsea, in favour of l)eiotaru6^ 
with a freedom which startled Caesar, and gave him 
occasion to reflect, on what he had not perceived so 
clearly before, the invincible fierceness arid vehemence 
of Brutus's temper J. The present trial was held in 
Caesar's house ; where Cicero so manifestly exposed 
the malice of the accuser, and the innocence of the ac- 
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% Ad Att. 14. I. The Jesuits, Catrou and Rouille, take Nicaea, 
ivhere Brutus made this speech, to be the capital of Bithynia, Deio- 
tarus^s kingdom : but it was a city on the Ligurian coast, sliU cal- 
led Nice, where Brutus met Caesar on his last return from Spain, 
and when he was not able to prevail for Deiotarus, Cicero was for- 
ced to undertake the cause as soon as Csesar oaxne to Rome. Vid. 
Hist. Tom. 17. p* 91. note. 

£e 2 
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cused, that Caesar, being determined not to acquit, yet 
ashamed to condemn him, chose the expedient of r^ 
serving his sentence to farther deliberation, till he 
should go in person into the east, and inform himself 
of the whple affair upon the spot. Cicero says, " that 
** Deiotarus, neither present nor absent, could ever ob- 
" tain any fiivour or equity from Caesar : and that as 
" oft as he pleaded for him, which he was always ready 
" to do, he could never persuade Caesar, to think any 
" thing reasonable that he asked for him §." He sent 
a copy of his oration to the king ; and, at Dolabella's 
request, gave another likewise to him : excusing it, as 
a tnfling pe)rformance, and hardly worth transcribing; 
but " I had a mind,'* says he, " to make a slight pre- 
sent to my old friend and host, of coarse stuff in« 
deed, yet such as his presents usually are to me * /' 
Some little time after this trial, Caesar, to shew his 
confidence in Cicero, invited himself to spend a day 
with him, at his house in the country ; and chose the 
third day of the Saturnalia for his visit ; a season al- 
ways dedicated to mirth and feasting among friendis 
and relations f. Cicero gives Atticus the following 
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} Qms enim cuiquam iniBiicitior, quam Deiotaro Csesar ?-— a quo 
nee ^nescsis, nee absens rex Deiotarus quidquam cequi boni impe-^ 
travit«— ille nunquam, setnpcr enim absenti affui Deiotaro, quic- 
quam abi, quod nos pro illo pottularemus, squum dixit videri. Phi- 
lip. 2. 37. 

* Oratiunculum pro Deiotaro, quam requirebas— — «tibi misi. 
Quam velim sic legas, ut eausam tenuem et inopem, nee scnptione 
magno opere dignam. Sed ego hospiti veteri et amico muuusculum 
mittere volui levidense, crasso filo, eujusmodi ipsius^ solent esse mu- 
nera. £p. fam. 9. 12. 

f This festival, after Csesar^s reformation of the kakndat, began 

en 
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account of the entertainment, and how the day passed 
between them. " O this guest," says he, ** whom I so 
^* much dreaded ! yet I had no reason to repent of him: 
" for he was well pleased with hh reception. When 
" he came the evening before, on the eighteenth, to 
" my neighbour Philip's, the house was so crowded 
" with soldiers, that there was scarce a room left cmp- 
** ty for Caesar to sup in : there were about two thou- 
sand of them : which gave me no small pain for the 
next day : but Barba Gassius relieved me ; for he 
^ assigned me a guard,^ and made the rest encamp in 
** the field : so that my house was clear. On the nine- 
teenth, he staid at Philip's till one in the afternoon ; 
but saw no body ; was settling accounts, I guess, 
*' with Balbus ; then took a walk on the shore ; bath- 
*• ed after two ; heard the verses on Mamurra J ; at 
** which he never changed countenance ; was rubbed, 
*• anointed, sat down to table. Having taken a vomit 
*• just before, he eat and drank freely, and was very 
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oa the 17th of December, and lasted three days. Macrob. Saturn. 
i. X. 

%' Mamurra was a Roman knight, and general of the artillery to 
Cassar in Gaul j where he raised an immense fortune, and is said to 
have been the first man in Rome who incrusted his house with 
marble, and made all his pillars of solid marble. (Plin. Hist. 36. 
6-) He was severely lashed, together with Csesar himself, for his 
excessive luxury, and more infamous vices, by Catullus } whose 
verses are still extant, and the same probably that Cicero here re- 
fers to, as being first read to Cassar at his house. Vid. CatuU. 27. 

The reader perhaps will not readily understand the time and 
manner of Csesar ^s passing from Philip^s house to Cicero^s in this 
short account of it: but it must be remembered, that their villas 

were 
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** chearful § : the supper wa$ good and well served : 

" But our discourse at table, as we cat, 

'' For tast^ and seasoning still ezc^'d our meat*. 

•* Besides Caesar's table, his friends were plentifullj 
♦* provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
♦* any thing wanting to his freedmen of lower rank, 
«* and his slaves ; but the better sort were elegantly 
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were adjoining to each other on the Fonnian coast, near Cajeta; so 
that when Caesar came out of Philip's at one, he took a walk on the 
shore for about an hour, and then entered into Cipero's j where the 
bath was prepared for him, and in bathizig he heard Catullus's ven-. 
es 'y not produced by Cicero, for that would not have been agfee^ 
^ble to good manners, but by SQme of his own fiiends, who attend- 
ed him, and wlio knew his desire to see eyery thing that was pub- 
lished against him, as well as his easiness in slighting or forgiving it. 

§ The custom of tsddng a vomit both immediately bd»re and 
^fter meals, which Cicero mentions Csesar to have done on different 
occasions, (pro. Deiot. 7.) was very common with the Romans, an4 
used by them as an instrument both of their luxury, and of their 
bealth : ** they vomit," says Seneca, " that they may eat, and eat 
** that they may vomit. (Consol. ad Helo. 9.) By this evacuation 
before eating, they were prepared to eat more plentifully ; and by 
emptying themselves presently after it, prevented any hurt from re- 
pletion. Thus VitelUus, who was a famous glutton, is said to have 
preserved his life by constant vomits, while he destroyed all his 
companions, who did not use the same caution : (Sueton. 12. Dio. 
^5* 374O And the practice was thought so effectual for strengthen- 
ing the constitution, that it was the constant regimen of all the 
Athletas ^ or the professed wrestlers, trained for the public shews, 
in order to make them more robust* So that Caesar's vomiting he-* 
fore dinner "^as a sort of compliment to Cicero, as it intimated a re- 
solution to pass the day chearfully, and to eat and drink freely with 
him. 

* This is a citation from Lucilius, of an hexameter verse, with 
part of a secondi which is not distinguished from the text, in th^ 
editions of Cicero's Letters. ^ 

^d bent cocto f\conJi(Q sermone bono^ et si ju^rU libenter,. 
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^ treated. In a word, I acquitted myself like a man : 
yet he is not a guest to whom one would say at part- 
ing, pray call upon me again, as you return : once 
" is enough : we had not a word on business, but ma- 
" ny on points of literature : in short he was delighted 
" with his entertainment, and passed the day agree- 
" ably. He talked of spending one day at Puteoli ; 
** another at Baiae : thus you see the manner of my 
receiving him ; somewhat troublesome indeed, but 
not uneasy to me. I shall stay here a little longer,, 
** and then to Tusculum. As he passed by DolabeU 
" la's villa, his troops marched close by his horse's side, 
" on the right and left ; which was done no where 
" else. I had this from Nicias f ." 

On the last of December, when the consul Trebo- 
nius was abroad, his colleague Q^ Fabius died sudden- 
ly ; and his death being declared in the morning, C« 
Caninius Rebilus was named by Csesar to the vacancy 
at one in the afternoon ; whose office was to continue 
only through the remaining part of that day. This 
wanton profanation of the sovereign dignity of the 
empire raised a general indignation in the city ; and 
a consulate so ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, 
and many jokes which are transmitted to us by the 
ancients J ; of which Cicer6, who was the chief author 
of them, gives us the following specimen, in his own 
account of the fact. 



f Ad Att. 13. 52. 

X Macrob.. Saturn, 2. 3. Dio. p. 236. 
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Cicero to Curius 

^* I no longer cither advise or desire you to come 
" home to us, but want to fly some whither myself, 
" where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
♦* these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
" I think of myself, for being present at these trans- 
V actions. You had surely an early foresight of what 
" was coming on, when you ran away from this place: 
" for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 
" yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
** well that you were not in the; field, \yhen ^t seven 
** in the morning, as they weire proceeding to an e- 
" lection of quaestors, the chair of Q^ Maximus, whom 
" they called consul *, was set in its place : but, his 
•* death being immediately proclaimed, it was remov- 
". ed ; and Caesar, though he had taken the auspices 
•* for an assembly of the tribes, changed it to an as* 
** sembly of the centuries j and, at one in the after- 
" noon, declared a new consul, who was to govern 
*' till one the next morning. I would have you to 
•* know therefore, th^t whilst Caninius was consul, no 
** body dined ; and that there was no crime commit- 
" ted in his consulship, for he was so wonderfiilly vi- 



* Cicero would not aUow a consul of three months, so irregular- 
I7 chosen, to be properly called a consul : nor did the people them- 
selves acknowledge him : for, as Suetonius tells us, [in J. Cass. 8o.j 
when, upon Fabius^s entrance into the theatre, his officers^ accord- 
ing to custom, proclaimed his presence, and ordered the people to 
make way for the consul, ' the whole assembly cried out, he if M9 
€oniuL • • * 
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" gilant, that through his whole administration he ne- 
*• ver slept. These things seem ridiculous to you, 
" who were absent, but were you to see them, 
" you would hardly refrain from tears. What if I 
** should tell you the rest ? For there are nurtiber- 
** less facts of the same kind ; which I could never 
have bom, if I had not taken refuge in the port of 
Philosophy, with our friend Atticus, the companion 
" and partner of my studies, &c. f *' 

Caesar had so many creatures and dependents, who 
expected the honour of the consulship from him, as 
the reward of their services, that it was impossible to 
oblige them all in the regular way, so that he was 
forced to contrive the expedient of splitting it, as it 
were, into parcels, and conferring it for a few months, 
or weeks, or even days, as it happened to suit his con- 
venience : and as the thing itself was now but a name, 
without any real power, it was of little moment for 
what term it was granted ; since the shortest gave 
the same privilege with the longest, and a man once 
declared consul, enjoyed ever after the rank and 
character of a consular senator %• 



A. Uxb. 709. Cic. 63. Cos8<— C Jullns Csaar V. M. ADtonios. 

On the opening- of the new year, Caesar entered in- 
to his fifth consulship, in partnership with M. Antony : 
he had promised it all along to Dolabella, but, contra- 

- ft 
r 

f £p. fam 7. 30. t ^<^* ^io« p« 240. 
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ry to expectation, took it at last to himself. This 
was contrived by Antony, who, jealous of Dolabella, 
as a rival in Caesar's favour, had been suggesting some- 
what to his disadvantage, and labouring to create a 
diffidence of hhn in Caesar ; which seems to have been 
the ground of what is mentioned above, Caesar's guard- 
ing himself so particularly, when he passed by his 
villa. Dolabella was sensibly touched with this af- 
front, and came full of indignation to the senate; 
where, not daring to vent his spleen on Caesar, he en- 
tertained the assembly with a severe speech against 
Antony, which drew on many warm and angry words 
between them ; till Caesar, to end the dispute, pro- 
mised to re^gn the consulship to Dolabella, before ha 
went to the Parthian war: but Antony protested, 
that, by his authority as augur, he would disturb that 
electicm, whenever it should be attempted * ; and de- 
clared, without any scruple, that the ground of his 
quarrel with Dolabella was, for having caught him ia 
an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the daugh- 
ter of his uncle ; though that was thought to be a 
calumny, contrived to colour his divorce with her, 
and his late marriage with Fuhrla, the widow of 
Clodius f . 



* Cum Caesar ostendisset, se, priusquam proficisceretur, Dol»- 
bellam consulem esse jussurum— hie bonus Augur eo se saceidotio 
praeditum esse dixit, ut coinitia auspiciis vel impedire vel ▼Itiare. 
])osset, idque se facturum asseveravit. Phil. 2. 32. 

f Frequentissimo senatu — hanc tibi esse cum Dolabella causno. 
odii dicere ausus es, quod ab eo sorori et uxori ttt$e stnpium obla-:. 
^ugi esse comperisses* Phil. 2« 38«^ 
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Csesar was now in the height of all his glory, and 
dressed, as Florus sajs, in all his trappings, like a vie* 
tim destined to sacrifice *. He had received from the 
senate the most extravagant honours, bod^ human and 
divine, which flattery could invent; "a temple, altar, 
^ priest ; his image carried in procession with the gods ; 
" his statue among the kings ; one of the -months call-^ 
•* ed after his name, and a perpetual dictatorship f ." 
Cicero endeavoured to restrain the excess of this com- 
plaisance Within the bounds of reason % ; but in vain, 
since Caesar was more forward to receive, than they to 
give ; and, out of the gaiety of his pride, and .to try, 
as it were, to what length their adulation would reach, 
when he was actually possessed of "every thing which 
canied with it any real power, was not content still 
without a ritle, which could add nothing but envy aaii 
popular odium, and wanted to be called a king. Ho* 
tarch thinks it a strange instance of folly in t^e peo- 
ple, to endure with patience all the real effects of 
kingly government, yet declare such an abhorrence to 
the name. But the folly was not so strange in the 
people as it was in Caesar : it is natural to the multi- 
tude to be governed by names, rather than things, 
and the constant art of parties to keep. up that preju- 
dice ; but it was unpardonable in so great a man as 
Caesar, to lay so much stress on a title which, so far 
from being an honour to him, seemed to be a diminu^ 
^ ' ' ' .  

* Qnae omnia, velut insulae, in ^destinatam morti victiiQam c<»V- 
gerebantur. I. 4. 2. 92. 

f Flor. ibid. Sueton* J. Cess. 764 

:^ fltttaich. in Q^^n 
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tion rather of that superior dignity which he ahready 
enjoyed. 

Among the other complinients that were paid to 
him, there was a new fraternity of Luperci instituted 
to his honour, and called by his name, of which An- 
tony was the head. Young Quintus Cipero was one 
of this society, with the consent of his &ther, though ' 
to the dissatisfaction of his uncle, who considered it 
not oqly as a low piece of flattery, but -an indecency, 
for a young man of family to be engaged in ceremo- 
nies so immodest, of running naked and frantic about 
the streets *, The festival was held about the middle 
of February, and Caesar, in his triumphal robe, seated 
himself in the rostra, ip a golden chau*, to see the di- 
yersioii of the running, where, in the midst of their 
9port, the consul Antony, at the head of his naked 
crew, niade him the offer of a regal diadem, and at- 
tempted to put it upon his head, at the sight of which 
9 general g^an issued from the whole forum, till, up- 
on Csesar's sUght refusal of it, the people loudly testi* 
fied their joy, by an universal shout. Antony, how- 
ever, ordered it to be entered in the public acts, that, 
by the command of the people, he had ofllered the 
kingly name and power to Caesar, and that Caesar 
would not accept it f . 

* Qjuntiis pater quartum vel potius millesimuin nihil sapit, qui 
Isetetur Luperco filio et Statio, ut ceniat duplici dedecore cumula- 
tam domum. Ad Att. 1 2. 5. 

f Sedcbat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus toga purpurea, in seUa 
aurea, coronatus : adscendis, accedis ad sellam— diadema ostendis : 
pemitus toto fbro— tu diadezua imponebas cum plangpre popoli, 

illc 
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While this affair of the kingly title amused and a- 
larmed the city, two of the tribunes, Marullus and 
Caesetius, were particularly active in discouraging eve- 
ry step and attempt towards it : they took off the dia- 
dem which certain persons had privately put upon 
Caesar's statue in the rostra, and committed those to 
prison who were suspected to have done it ; and pu- 
blicly punished others, for daring to salute him in the 
streets by the name of king ; declaring, that Caesar 
himself refused and abhorred that title. This provok- 
ed Caesar beyond his usual temper and command of 
hhnself, so that he accused them to the senate df a i^* 
sign to raise a sedition against him, by persuading the 
city that- he really affected to be a king; but when 
the assembly was going to pass the severest sentence 
upon them, he was content with deposing them from 
their magistracy, and expelling them from the se- 
nate t, which convinced people still the more of his 
real fondness for a name that he pretended to despise* 

He had now prepared all things for his expedition 
against the Parthians, had sent his legions before him 
into Macedonia, settled the succession qf all the ma- 
gistrates for two years to come ^, appointed Dolabella 



Sic cum plausu rejiciebat^-at enim adscribi jusnt in Fastis ad La- 
percalia, C. Caesari, dictatori perpetuo, M. Antonium consulem po- 
puli jussu regnum detulisse, Csesarem uti noluisse. [PhiL 2. 34.3 
Quod ab eo it a repulsum erat, ut non offensus videretur. Veil* 
p. 2. l(i* 

X Sueton. J. Cees. 79. Dio. p. 245. App. 1. 2. p. 496. Veil* 
p. 2. 68. 

* Etiamne consules et tribunos plebb in bienniuBiy quos ilk vo- 
luit \ Add Att. 14. 6. 
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to take his owa place as consul for the current year, 
named A. Hirtius and C. Pansa for consuls of the 
next, and D. Brutus and Gn. Plancus for the Jfollow- 
ing year: but, before his departure, he resolved to 
have th^ regal title conferred upon him by the senate, 
who were too sensible of his power, and obsequious to 
his will, to deny him any thing : and to make it the 
more palatable at the same time to the people, he 
caused a report to be industriously propagated through 
the city, of ancient prophecies found in the Sibylline 
books, that the Parthians could not be conquered, but 
by a king; on the strengdi of which, Gotta, one of the 
guardians of those books, was to move the seilate, at 
theh* next meeting, to decree the title of king to him f . 
Gicerb, speaking afterwards of this design, says, •• It 
•• was expected that some forged testimonies would be 
•* produced, to shew, that he, whom we had felt in 
** reality to be a king, should be called also by that 
" name, if we would be safe : but let us make a bar- 
** gain with the keepers of those oracles, that they 
•* bring any thing out of them, rather than a king, 
" which neither the gods nor men will ever endure a- 
** gain at Rome |.** 



f Proximo autem senata, L. Cottam quindecemTirum senten- 
tiam dicturum ; ut quoniam libris fatalibus continetur, Parthos non 
nisi a rege posse tinci, Ca»ar rex appellaietuTf Sueton. c» 79. 
Dio. p. 247. 

X Quorum xnterpres nuper falsa qusedam hominum iama dictii* 
rus in senatu putabatur, eum, quern re vera regem habebamus, ap- 
pellandum quoque esse regem, si salvi esse vellemus— cum antisti* 
bus agamus, ut qiudvis potius ex illis libris, quam regem proferant, 
quern Rom» posthac nee Dii nee homines esse patientor* JOe 
I)ivin« 2* 54* 
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One would natiirally have eicpectcd, after all the fa- 
tigues and dangers through which Caesar hacj made 
his way to empire, that he would have chosen to 
spend the remainder of a declining life in the quiet 
enjoyment of all the hbnours and pleasures which ab- 
solute power, and a command of the world, could bc- 
tow : but, in the midst of all this glory, he was a 
stranger still to ease : he saw the people generally ^dis- 
affected to him, and impatient under his government ; 
and, though amused a while, with the splendour of his 
shews and triumphs, yet regreting severely, in cool 
blood, the price that they had paid for them, the loss 
of their liberty, with the lives of the best and noblest 
of their fellow citizens. This expedition, therefore, a- 
gainst the Parthians, seems to have been a political 
pretext for removing himself from the murmurs of the 
city, and leaving to his ministers the exercise of an 
invidious power, and the task of taming the spirits of 
the populace, whilst he, by employing himself in ga- 
thering fresh laurels in the East, and extending the 
bounds, and retrieving the honour of the empire, a- 
gainst its most dreaded enemy, might gradually recon- 
cile them to a reign that was gentle and clement at 
home, successful and glorious abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his pro- 
jects, and accelerated his fate, and pushed op the 
nobles, who had conspired against his life, to the im- 
mediate execution of their plot> that they might save 
themselves the shame of being forced to concur in an 
act which they heartily detested ^ : and the two Bru- 

* Quae causa conjuratis fiiit maturandi destinata negotia, ne as^ 
9catiri necesse esset.' Suet. J. Caes. 8o* Dio. p. 247. 
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tus*s in particular, the honour of whose house was 
founded in the extirpation of kingly government, 
could not but consider it as a personal infamy, and 
a disgrace to their very name, to sufier the restora- 
tion of it. 

There were above sixty persons said to be engaged 
in this conspiracy f , the greatest part of them of the 
senatorian rank ; but M. Brutus and C. Cassius were 
the chief in credit and authority, * the first contrivers 
and movers of the whole design. 

M. Junius Brutus was about one and forty years 
old, of the most illustrious family of the republic, de- 
riving his name and descent in a direct line from that 
^rst consul, L. Brutus, who expelled Tarquin, and 
gave freedom to the Roman people ♦. Having lost 
his father when very young, he was trained with great 



f Conspiratum est in cum a scxaginta amplius, C» Cassio, Max- 
coque et Decimo Bruto principibus conspirationls. Suet. i8. 

* Some of the ancient writers call in question this account of 
Brutus^s descent } particularly Dionysius of Halicamassus, the most 
judicious and critical of them, who alleges several arguments »- 
gainst it, which seem to be very plausible. Yet, while Brutus lived, 
it was universally allowed to him. Cicero mentions it in his public 
speeches, and other writings, as a fact that nobody doubted ; and 
often speaks of the imaj^e oj old Brutus, which Marcus kept in his 
house among those of his ancestors : And Atticus, who was pecu- 
liarly curious in the antiquities of the Roman families, drew iqy 
3rutu\*s genealogy for him, and deduced his succession from that 
old hero, in a direct line through all the intermediate ages from &- 
ther to son. Com. "Nep. Vit. Att. 18. Tusc. Disp. 4. i. 

He was bom in the consulship of L. Cornelius Cinna II L and 
Cn. Papirius Carbo A. U. 668. which fully confutes the vulgar sto- 
ry of his being commonly believed to be Casar^s ton ; rince he was 
but fifteen years younger than Caesar himself, whose fanuliarity 
with his mother, Servilia, cannot be supposed to have commenced 
tin many years after Brutus was bom ^ or, not till Csesar had lod 
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care, by his uncle Cato, in all the studies of polite let'* 
ters, especially of eloquence and philosophy^ and, un^ 
der the discipline of such a tutor, imbibed a warm love 
for liberty and virtue. He had excellent parts, and 
equal industry, and acquired an early fame at the bar, 
where he pleaded several causes of great importance, 
and was esteemed the most eloquent and learned of all 
the young nobles of his age. His manner of speaking 
was correct, elegant, judicious, yet wanting thkt force 
and copiousness which is required in a consumihate o^ 
rator. But philosophy was his favourite study, in which, 
though he professed himself of the mor^ moderate sect 
of the old academy, yet, from a certain pride and gra^ 
vity of temper, he affected the severity of the Stoic^ 
end to imitate his uncle Cato, to which he w^ wholly 
unequal ; for he was of a mild, merciful, and compas- 
sionate disposition, averse to every thing cruel, and was 
often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, to con. 
fute; the rigour of his principles. While his mother 
lived in the greatest familiarity with Caesar, he was con- 
stantly attached to the opposite party, and firm to the 
interests of liberty ; for the sake of which he followed 
Pompey whom he hated, and acted on that side with 
a distinguished zeal. At the battle of Pharsalia, Cae- 
s^ gave particular orders to find out and preserve Bru- 
tus, being desirous to draw him firom the pursuit of a 
cause that was likely to prove fatal to him ; so that, 



bis first wife Cornelia, whom he mtirried when ho was yery young, 
and always tenderly loved 'y and whose funeral oration he nad^c 
vrhenhe was ^UitstoVy and consequently thirty years old, Vid. Sue- 
ton. J. Caes. c. r, 6, 50. It. Brut. p. 343. 447. & Corradi notift. 

V 01. U. F f 
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/when Cato, with the rest of the chiefs^ went to reneW 
the war in Afric, he was induced, by Caesar's genero-^ 
sity and his mother's prayers, to lay down his arms, 
and return to Italy. Caesar endeavoured to oblige hint 
by all the honours which his power could bestow ; but 
the indignity of receiving from a master, what he ought 
to have received from a frfce people, shocked him much 
more than any honours could oblige ; and the ruin, in 
Which he saw his friends involved by Caesar's lisurped 
adominion, gave him a disgust which no favours could 
compensate. He observed, therefore, a distance and 
reserve through Caesar*s reign ; aspired to no share of 
his confidence, or part in his counsels, and, by the un- 
courtly vehemence with which he defended the rights 
of King Deiotarus, convinced Caesar, that he could ne- 
ver be obliged where he did not find himself free. He 
cultivated all the while the strictest friendship with 
Cicero, whose principles, he knew, were utterly averse 
to the measures of the times ; and in whose free con- 
versation he used to mingle his own complaints on the 
ilnhappy state of the republic, and the wretched hands 
into which it was fallen, till, animated by these confe- 
rences, and confirmed by the general discontent of all 
the honest, he formed the bold design of freeing his 
country by the destruction of Csesar. He had pub- 
licly defended Milo's act of killing Clodius, by a ma- 
xim, which he maintained to be universally true, " that 
** those who live in defiance of the laws, and cannot 
** be brought to a trial, ought to be taken off without 
" a trial." The case was applicable to Caesar in a much 
- higher degree than to Clodius, whos« power had placed 
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him above the reach of the law, and left no way of 
punishing him but by an assassination. This there- 
fore was Brutus^s motive ; and Antony did him the 
justice to say, that he " was the only one of the con- 
spiracy, who entered into it out of principle ; that 
the rest, from private malice, rose up against the man, 
" he alone against the tyrant f .** 

C. Cassius was descended likewise from a family 
not less honourable or ancient, nor less zealous for the 
public liberty, than Brutus's : whose ancestor, Sp. Cas- 
eins, after a triumph and three consulships, is said to 
have been condemned, and put to death by his own 
Either, for aiming at a dominion. He shewed a re« 
markable instance, when a boy, of his high spirit and 
love of liberty ; for he gave Sylla's son, Faustus, a box 
bn the ear, for bragging among his school-fellows of 
his father^s greatness and absolute power ; and, when 
JPbmpey called the boys before hmi, to give an ac* 
count of their quarrel, he declared in his presence, that 
if Faustus should dare to repeat the words, he would 



f Naturft admirabilis, & exquisita doctrina, & singularis indus- 
tria. Cum enim in.maximis causis versatus esses. [Brut. 26.] Quo 
jnagis tuum, Brute, judicium probo, qui eorum, id est, ex veiere a- 
cademia^ pkiloSoj^orum sectam secutus es, quorum in doctrina 8c 
prsBceptis disserendi ratio conjungitur cum suavitate dicendi & co« 
pSa* [Brut. 219.] Nam cum inambularem in Xysto— M. ad me 
Brutus, ut consueycrat, cum T. Pomponio venerat. [Brut. 15.] 
Turn Brutus-— itaque doleo & illius consilio 8^ tua voce populum 
Rom* carere tamdiu. Quod cum per se dolendum est, turn multo 
tnagis consideranti, ad quos ista non translata sint, scd nescio quo 
pacto devenerint. [Brut. 269.] ^ 

%^. Vid. Pluf . in Brut. p. 997. it. App. p. 498. 
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repeat the blow. Hfe was quaestor to Crassus, in the 
Parthian war, where he greatly signalized both his 
courage and skill ; and if Crassus had followed his ad- 
vice, would have preserved the whole army ; but, af- 
ter their miserable defeat, he made good his retreat in- 
to Syria with the remains of the broken lepons : and 
when the Parthians, flushed with success, pursued hira 
thither soon after, and blocked him up in Antioch, he 
preserved that city and province from falling into their 
hands ; and, watching his opportunity, gained a con- 
siderable victory over them, with the destruction of 
their general. In the civil war, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, he sailed with seventy ships to the coast of 
Asia, to raise fresh forces in that country, and renew 
the war against Csesar ; but, as the historians tell us, 
happening to meet with Caesar cros^g the Helle- 
spont, in a common passage-boat, instead of destroy- 
ing him, as he might have done, he was so terrified by 
the sight of the conqueror, that he begged his life in 
an abject manner, and delivered up his fleet to him. 
But Cicero gives us a hint of a quite different story, 
which is much more probable, and worthy of Ca^ius ; 
that having got intelligence where Caesar designed to 
land, he lay in wait for him, in a bay of Cilicia, at the 
mouth of the river Cydnus, with a resolution to destroy 
him ; but Caesar happened to land on the opposite 
shore before he was aware ; so that seeing his project 
blasted, and Caesar secured in a country where all peo- 
ple were declaring for him, he thought it best to make 
his own peace too, by going over to him with his fleet. 
He m&rried Tertia, the sister of Brutus ; and though 
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diflering in temper and philosophy, was strictly united 
with him in friendship and politics ; and the constant 
partner of all his counsels. He was brave, witty, 
learned ; yet passionate, fierce, and cruel ; so that 
Brutus was the more amiable friend, he the more dan- 
gerous enemy : in his later years he deserted the 
stoics, and became a convert to Epicurus ; whose doc- 
trine he thought more natural and reasonable ; con- 
stantly maintaining, that the pleasure wliich their mas- 
ter recommended, was to be found only in the habi- 
tual practice of justice JUid virtue ; while he professed 
himself therefore an Epicurean, he lived like a Stoic ; 
was moderate in pleasures, temperate in diet, and a 
water-drinker through life. He attached himself very 
early to the observance of Cicero ; as all the young 
nobles did, who had any thing great or laudable in 
view : this friendship was confirmed by a conformity 
of their sentiments in the civil war, and in Caesar's 
reign ; during which, several letters passed between 
them, written with a frpedom and familiarity which is 
to be found only in the most intimate correspondence. 
In these letters, though Cicero rallies his Epicurism 
and change of principles, yet he allows him to have 
acted always li^ith the greatest honour and integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, ** that he should begin to think 
'* that sect to have more nerves than he imagined, 
** since Cassius had embraced it.'* The old writers as* 
sign several frivolous reasons of disgust, as the motives 
of his killing Caesar : — that Caesar took a numj>er of 
lions from him, which he had provided for a public 
shew ; that he would not give him the consulship • 

LI3 
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that he gave Brutus the more honourable prastorship 
in preference to him. But we need not look farthen 
for the true motive than to his temper and principles : 
for his nature was singularly impetuous and violent ; 
impatient of contradiction, and much more of subjec- 
tion ; and passionately fond of glory, virtue, liberty : 
it was from these qualities, that Caesar apprehended his 
danger ; and, when admonished tp beware of Antony 
and Dolabella, used to say, that " it was not the gay, 
^* the curled, and the jovial, whom he bad cause to 
" fear, but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean,** — 
ineaning Brutus and Cassius *. 

* C. Cassiu9 in ea famllia natus, quee non modo dominatum, sedt 
He potentiam quidem cujusquam ferre potuit. [Phil. 2« 11.] Qucm 
Xihi primum magistratu abiit, damnatumque constat. Sunt qui pa- 
ttern actorem ejus supplicii ferant. £um cognita domi causa vcr- 
berasse ac necasse, pecuHuroque fiHi Cereri consecravisse. [Lir. 
2. 41.] Cujus filiuzn, Faustum, C. Cassius condisclpulum. suum in 
schola, proscriptionem patemam laudantem — colapbo peicussit, 
[Val. Max. 3. i. vid. Plutar.in Brut.] Reliquias legionum C, 
Cassius, quaestor conservavit, Syriamque adeo in populi Romau 
potestate retinuit, ut trangressos in eum Parthos, felici rerum even- 
tu fugaret ac funderet, [Veil. Pat. 2. 46. it Phil. xi. 14.3 •»}f 
f^yoy iTt^dv iySftai ri^ns ^ itirlim ««<{f . yflicAM ^XA«», d Xiewf*? xkw. 

483. it, Dio. L 42. 188. Sucton. J. Cars. 63.] C. Cassus-^sine 
}fis clarissitnis viris banc rem in Cilicia ad ostium fluminis Cjdni 
Confecisset, si illc ad earn ripam, quam constituerat, non ad contrae 
Tiam naves appulisset. [PHil, 2. ii.] e quibus Brutum amicum ha- 
bere malles inimicum magis timercs Cassium. [Veil. P. 2. 72.] 
iiafi}> vero et aret^t^'ttf virtute, justitia, rS xaXf parari, ct vcrum ct 
probabile est. Ipse enim Epicurus— -dicit. «* Wh «}««( «f»w « 
jt«A5f jc«j itxm0iy ^MK. [Ep. Fam. 15. 19.] Cassius tota vita a- 
quam bibit. [Scnec. 547.] QuanqUam quicum loquor ? cum uno 
fortissimo viro j qui postea quam forum attigisti, nihil fccisti ms^ 

pleoissimuiii 
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The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, though 
very different from them "in character, were Decimus 
Brutus, and C. Trebonius : they had both been con- 
stantly devoted to Caesar ; and were singularly favour- 
ed, advanced, and entrusted by him in all his wars ; 
so that, when Caesar marched first into Spain, he left 
them to command the siege of Marseilles, Brutus by 
sea, Trebonius by land ; in which they acquitted them- 
selves with the greatest courage and ability, and re- 
duced that strong place to the necessity of surrender- 
ing at discretion. Decimus wa? of the same family 
with his namesake Marcus ; and Csesar, as if jealous 
of a name that inspired an aversion to kings, was par- 
ticularly solicitous to gain them both to his interest ; 
and seemed to have 'succeeded to his wish in Deci- 
mus ; who forwardly embraced his friendship, and ac- 
.cepted all his favours ; being named by him to the 
command of Cisalpine Gaul, and to the consulship of 
the following year, and the second heir even of his 
estate, in failure of the first. He seems to have had 
no peculiar character of virtue, or patriotism, nor any- 
correspondence with Cicero, before the act of killing 
Caesar ; so that people, instead of expecting it from 
him, were surprised at his doing it ; yet he was brave, 
generous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour, 
in the enjoyment of an immense fortune ; for he kept 
a numerous band of gladiatois at his own expence, for 



picnissimum amplissimee dignitatis. In ista ipsa ed^ia^i metuo ne 
pliis nervorum sit, quam ego putarim, si modo earn tu probas. [£p* 
fan^. 15. 1 6.] Differendo consulatum Cassium o&eaderaC« [Veil*. 
V^2. s^* it* Plut« in Btut. App. 408.] 

Ff4, 
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the diversion of the city ; and, after Caesar's death, 
^pent about four hundred thousand pounds of his 
own moneiy, in maintaining an army against Anto- 

py*. 

Trcbonius had no family to boast of, but was whcJly 
a mw man, and the creature of Caesar's power, who 
promoted him through all (he honours of the state, to 
bis late consi^lship of three months : Antony calls him 
the son of a buSbon ; but Cicero, of a splendid Imight: 
he was a man of parts, prudence, integrity, humanity; 
was conversant also in the politer arts, and had a pe^ 
culiar turn to wit aqd humour; for, after Caesar's 
4eath, he published a volume of Cicero's sayings, 
which he had taken the pains to collect ; upon whicli 
Cicero compliments him, for having explained them 
with great elegance, and given them a fresh force and 
beauty, by his humorous n^aqner of introducing them. 
As the historians have not suggested any. reason that 
should move either him or Decimus to the resolution 
of killing a man, to whpm they were infinitely oblig*- 
ed ; so we may reasonably impute it, 9s Cicero does, 
to a greatness of soul, and superior love of their coun- 
try, which made them prefer the liberty of Rome to 



* Adjectis etiam consiliariis ccsdis, fanuliarissuDis omnium, et 
{ortuna pardum ejus in sununum cvktis fastigium, D. Bruto et C. 
Trebonio, alilsque clari nomiius viiis. [Veil. P. 2. 56.] Plures- 
que peTcUrsoruin 'in tutoribus filii nominavit : Decimum Brutujh 
etiam in secundis lieredibus. [Sueton. J. Caes. 83.] Vid. Caes. 
C^mm. de Bell. civiL 1. z. Plut. in Brut. App« p* 497t 5i8« Die. 
4. 44. 247. &c. D. Brutus-^cum Cae$ari$ primus amnium amico- 
rum foi&i^t, iitterfector fuit, yell. P. 2* 64. 
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the friendship of any man ; and chose rather to be 
the destroyers, than the partners of a tyranny f . 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young men 
of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin of their for- 
tunes and families ; partly men obscure, and unknown 
to the public J ; yet whose fidelity and courage had 
been approved by Brutus and Cassius. It was agreed 
by them all in council, to execute their design in the 
senate, which was summoned to meet on the Ides, or 

* • • • 

fifteenth of March : they knew that the senate would 
applaud it when done, and even assist, if there was 
occasion, in the doing it § ; and there was a circum- 
stance, which peculiarly encouraged them, and seem- 
ed to be even odmuous ; that it happened to be Pom- 
pcy*s senate-house, in which their attempt was to be 
made ; and where Csesar would consequently fall at 
the foot of Pompey's statue, as a just sacrifice to the 
manes of that great man ||. They took it also for 

f Scurrse filium appellat Antpnius. Quasi vero ignotus nobis 
{uerit splendidus Eques Rotnanus Trebonii pater. [Phil. 13. 10.] 
Trcbonii— consilium, ingcniuip, humani^tem, innocendam, magni- 
tudinexn, animi in patria liberanda quis ignorat ? [Phil. xi. 4.] liber 
iste, quern mihi misisti, quantam habet declaratiouem amoris tuP 
primum, quod tibi facetum videtur quicquid ego dixi, quod aliis 
.fortasse non item : deinde, quod ilia, sive faceta sunt, sive sic fiunt 
narrante te venustissima. Quin etiam antequam ad me veniatur, 
risus omnis pane consumitur, &c. [Ep. fam. 15, 21. it. 12. 16.] 
Qui libertatem populi Romani unius amicitiae praposuit, depulsor- 
que dominatus, quam particeps esse maluit. Phil. 2. it. 

J In tot hominibus, partim obscuris, partim adolescentibus, 
&c. Phil. 2. II. 

rvvf^iAir^^fviii. App. 499. 

|] Postquam senatus idibus Martiis in Pompeii curiam cdictus 
Cfty facile tempus et locum prtetulerunt. Sueton. 8o. 
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granted, that the city would be generally on thdr 
side ; yet, for their greater security, D. Brutus gave 
orders to arm his gladiators that morning, as if foF 
some public shew, that they might be ready, on the 
first notice, to secure the avenues of the senate, and 
defend them from any sudden violence ; and Pbm- 
pey*s theatre, which adjoined to his senate-bouse, be- 
ing the properest place for the exercise of the gladia- 
tors, would cover all suspicion that might otherwise 
arise from them. The only deliberation that perplex- 
ed them, and on which they were much divided, was^ 
whether they should not kill Antony also, and Lepi- 
dus, together with Caesar; especially Antony; the 
more ambitious of the two, and the more likely to 
create fresh danger to the commonwealth. Cassius^ 
with a majority of the company, was warmly for kill- 
ing him : but the two Brutus's as warmly opposed, 
and finally over-ruled it : they alleged, " that to shed 
" more blood than was necessary, would disgrace their 
" cause, and draw upon them an imputation, of cruel- 
" ty ; and of acting, not as patriots, but the partisans. 
•* of Pompey ; not so much to free the city, as to re- 
I* venge themselves on their enemies, and get the domi- 
" nion of it into their hands." But what weighed with 
them the most, was a vain persuasion, that Antony 
would be tractable, aud easily reconciled, as soon as. 
the affair was over : but this lenity proved their ruin ; 
and by leaving their work imperfect, defeated all the- 
benefit of it ; as we find Cicero afterwards often re- 
proaching them in his letters *. 



Plutar. in Cees. App. 2, 4J9, 592, Dio. 247, 248. Quam vcIt 
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Many prodigies are mentioned by the historians to 
have given warning of Caesar's death f : which having 
been forged by some, and credulously received by o^ 
thers, were copied, as usual, by all, to strike the ima- 
Ration of their readers, and raise an awful attention 
to an event, in which the gods were supposed to be 
interested. Cicero has related one of the most re- 
markable of them ; " that as Caesar was sacrificing a 
" little before his death, with great pomp and splen- 
" dour, in his triumphal robes and golden chair, the 
^ victim, which was a fat ox, was found to be without 
** a heart : and when Caesar seemed to be shocked at 
** it, Spurinna, the Haruspex, admonished him to be- 
" ware, lest, through a failure of counsel, his life should 
^ be cut off, since the heart was the seat and source of 
*• them both. The next day he sacrificed again, in 
^* hopes to find the entrails more propitious ; but the 
^ liver of the bullock appeared to want it's head» 
'* which was reckoned alsp among the direfulomens ^** 



lem ad Bias pulcherrimag epulas me Idibus Martiis invitasses. Re^< 
liquiarum nihil haberexnus. £p. fam. x. 28. 12. ^. ad Brut. 2. 7, 

f Sed Caesari futura csedes evidentibus prodigiis denunciata est, 
&c. Sueton. 81. Plut. in vit. 

X De Divin. i. 52. 2. 16. These cases of victims found somC'* 
times withoui a beari or liver^ gave rise to a curious question a-i 
mong those who believed the realitj of this kind of dvoination^ as 
the Slides generally did, how to account {or the cause of so strange 
a phsenon^enon. The common solution was, that the gods made 
such changes instantaneously, in the moment of sacriBcing, by anni- 
hilating or altering the condition of the entrails, so as to make it cor« 
respond with the circumstances of the sacrificer, and the admonitioit 
which they intended to give. (De Div. ibid.) But this was laugh-> 
ed at by the naturalists, as wholly unphilosophical, who thought It. 
absurd to imagine, that the Deity could either annihilate, or creato \ 
fiither reduce any thing to nothing, or form any thing out of 
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These fects, though ridiculed by Cicero, were pub- 
licly affirmed and believed at the time ; and seem to 
have raised a general rumour through the citj^, of some 
secret danger that threatened Caesar's life ; so that his 
friends being alarmed at it, were endeavouring to in- 
still the same apprehension into Caesar himself; and 
had succeeded so far, as to shake his resolution of go- 
ing that day to the senate, wheir it was actually as- 
sembled by his summons in Pompey's senate-house ; 
till D. Brutus, by rallying those fears, as unmanly and 
tmworthy of him, and alleging, that his absence would 
be interpreted as an affiront to the assembly, drew him 
out against his will, to meet his destined fate *. 

In the morning of the fatal day, M • Brutus and G. 
Cassius appeared, according to custom, in the forum, 
sitting in their praet(Mrian tribunals, to hear and deter- 
mine causes ; where, though they had daggers under 
their gowns, they sat with the same calmness, as if 
they had nothing upon theijr minds ; till the news of 
Caesar's coming out to the senate, called them away 
to the performance of their part in the tragical act ; 
which th^ executed at last with such resolution, that, 
through the eagerness of stabbing Caesar, they wound- 
ed even one another f . 



thing. Wliat seems the most probable, is, that if the hcts reallj 
happened, they were contrived by Caesar^ friends, and the heart 
conveyed away by some artifice, to give them a better pretence of 
enforcing their admonitions, and putting Caesar upon his guard a- 
gainst dimgen, which they really apprehended, from quite diflEere&t 
reasons than the pretended denunciations of the gods* 

* Plutar. in J. Caes. 

•f lb« in firut. App. 2. 505. 
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Thus fell Caesar, on the celebrated Ides of March ; 
after he had advanced himself to a height of power, 
which no conqueror had ever attained before hira ; 
though, to raise the mighty fabric, he had made more 
desolation in the world than any man, perhaps, who 
ever lived in it. He used to say, that his conquests 
in Gaul had cost about a million and two hundred 
thousand lives J ; and if we add the civil wars to the 
account, they could nbt cost the republic much less, 
in the more valuable blood of its -best citizens : yet 
when, through a perpetual course of faction, violence, 
rapine, slaughter, he had made his way at last to em- 
pire, ^e did not enjoy the quiet possession of it above 
five months *. 

He was endowed with every great tod noble quali- 
ty, that could exalt human nature, and give a man 
the ascendant in society : formed to excel in peace, as 
well as war ; provident in counsel ; fearless in action ; 
and executing what he had resolved with an amazing 
celerity : generous beyond measure to his friends ; pla- 
cable to his enemies ; and for parts, learning, elo^ 
quence, scarce inferior to any man. His orations were 
admired for two qualities, which are seldom found to- 
gether, strength and elegance : Cicero ranks him a- 
mong the greatest orators that Rome ever bred : and 
Quintilian says, " that he spoke with the same force 

t Undecies centena et nonaginta duo hominum mlllia occisa 
praeliis ab eo— quod ita esse confessus est ipse, bellorum civiliuixi 
stragem non prodendo. Plin, Hist. 7. 25. • 

* Ncque illi tanto viro— plusquam quinquc mcnsium principalis 
qpks contigit— Veil. Pat. 2. 56. 
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'^ with which he fought ; and if he had devoted him- 
** self to the bar, would have been the onlj man ca« 
'' pable cf rivalling Cicero/' Nor was he a master 
onlj of the politer arts ; but conversant also with the 
most abstruse and critical parts of learning ; and a- 
mong other works which he published, addressed two 
books to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the 
art of speaking and writing correctly f . He was a 
most liberal patron of wit and learning, wheresoever 
they were found ; ^d, out of his love of those talents^ 
would readily pardon those who had employed them 
against himself; rightly judging, that, by making such 
men hig friends, he should draw praises fix>m the same 
fountain from which he had been aspersed. His ca- 
]dtal passions were, ambition and love of pleasure, 
which he indulged in their turns to the greatest excess ; 
yet the first was always predominant, to which he could 
easily sacrifice all the charms of the second, and draw 
pleasure even from toils and dangers, when they mi- 
nistered to his glory. For he thought tyranny, as Ci- 
cero says, .the greatest of goddesses ; and had frequent- 
ly in his mouth a verse of Euripides, which expressed 
the imag^ of his soul, ** that, if right and justice wer£ 
** ever to be violated, they were to be violated for the 
'* sake of reigning/' This was the chief end and pur- 
pose of his life ; the scheme that he had formed from 

f It was in the dedication of this piece to Cicero, that Caesar 

paid him the compliment, which Fliny mentions, of his having 

** acquired a laurel, superior to that of all triumphs, as it was more 

^ glorious to Extend the bounds of the Roman wit^ tbaa of their 

^» «mjiro>" Hist. N. 7. 30. 
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his early youth ; so that, as Cato truly declared of him, 
he came with sobriety and meditation to the subver- 
sion of the republic." He used to say, " that there 
were two things necessary to acquire and to support 
power, soldiers and money,'* which yet depended 
mutually oti each other : With money, therefore, he 
provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted money ; 
and was of all men the most rapacious in plundering 
both friends and foes, sparing neither prince nor state, 
iior temple, ilor even private persons, who were known 
to possess any share of treasure. His great abilities 
would necessarily have made him one of the first citi- 
zens of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition of a sab- 
ject, he could never rest till he had made himself a 
monarch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence 
iseemed to fail him, as if the height, to which he was 
Inounted, had turned his head, and made him giddy ; 
for, by a vain ostentation of his power, he destroyed 
Ihe stability of it ; and, as men shorten life by living 
too fast, so, by an intemperance of reigning, he brought 
his reign to a violent end *. 
— — — *^ 1 

* De Caesarc et ipse it a judico — ilium omnium fere oratonim La- 
tint loqui eltgahtissimc— ct id— multis literis, et iis quidem recon- 
ditis ct exquisitis, summoqae studio ac diligentia est consecutusi-— 
{[Brut. 370.] C. vcro Casar si foro tantum vacassct, non alius ex 
hostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur, tanta in eo vis est, id acu- 
men, ea concitatio, ut ilium eodem antmo dixisse, quo bellavit, ap- 
pareat. [Quintil. x. i.] Ci Caesar, in libris, quos adM. Cicero- 
. ncm de analogia conscripsit. [A. GelL 19.. 8.] Q^in etiam in 
ta[iaximis occupation! bus cum ad te ipsum, inqui^, de ratione Latine 
loquendi accuratissime scripserit. [Brut. 370. vid. it, Sueton. ^6^^] 
In Caesare haec sunt, mitis, clemensque natura — accedit, quod mici- 
£ce ingeniis excellentibus, quale tuum est, delectatur — codcm fon- 

tc 
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It was a common question after his death, and pro^ 
posed as a problem by livy, " Whether it was of ser- 
" vice to the republic, that he had ever been bom * ?" 
The question did not turn on the simple merit of his 
acts, for that would bear no dispute, but on the ac- 
cidental effects of them, their producing the settle- 
ment under Augustus, and the benefits of that go- 
vernment, Which was the consequence of his tyranny, 
Suetonius, who treats the characters of the Csesais 
with that freedom which the happy reigns in which 
he lived indulged, upon balancing the exact sum of 
his virtues and vices, declares him, on the whole, to 
have been justly lulled f ; which appears to have been 
the general sense of the best, the wisest, and the most 
disinterested at Rome, at the time when the fact was 

committed. 

The only question which seemed to admit any dis- 
pute was, whether it ought to have been conunitted 



tc Be haustunim intelligit laudes suas, c quo sit leviter aspcrsus.— 
[Ep. fam. 6. 6.] ri* B^f fttytn* itr i;c«' rv^tuht. [Ad Att, 7. 
II.'] Ipse autem in ore semper Graecos versus de Phcenissb habe- 
bat— 

Nam si violandum est juf^ regfiandi gratia 
Vioiandum tit : aliis rebus pietattm celas. 

[Offic. 3. 21.3 

Cato dixit, C. Caesarcm ad cvertendam rcmpublicam, sobiium ac- 
cessissc. [QmntiL 1. 8. 2.] Abstincntiam ncquc in imperils neque 
in magistratibus praestitit— in Galfia fana, templaque dcum donis 
referta cxpilavit : Urbes diruit, ssepius ob praedam quam delictunk 

cvidcntissimis rapinis, ac sacrilegiis onera bcllorum dviliuio. — 

sustinuit. [Sucton. c. 54. Vid. it. Dio, p* 208.] 

• Vid. Scnec. Natur. Qucest. 1. 5. 18. p. 766. 

f Pragravant tamen caetera fecta, dictaquc ejus, ut ct abuns 
dominatione et jure csesus existimetur. Sueton. c. 76. 
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b^ those who were the leader^ in it J, some of whom 
owed thto live^ to Caesar, and others had been load- 
ed by him' with honours to a degree that helped to 
increase the popular odium, particularly D. Brutus, 
who was the most cherished by him of them all, and 
left by his will the second heir of his estate * ? For, 
of the two Brutus's, it was not MarcUs, as it is com- 
monly imagined^ but Decimus, who was the favour- 
ite, and whose part in the conspiracy surprised peo- 
ple the most f . But this circumstance served only 
for a different handle to the different parties, for ag- 
gravating either their crime or their merit, Caesar's 
friends charged them with- base ingratitude, for kill- 
ing their benefactor, and abusing the power which he 
had given, to the destruction of the givfer. The o- 
thel: side gave a contrary turn to it, extolled the 
greater virtues of the men, for not being diverted by 
private coiisiderations, from doing an act of public 
benefit. Cicero takes it always in this view, and says, 
*• That the republic was the more indebted to them, 
for preferring the common good, to the friendship 
of any man whatsoever ; that as to the kindness of 
giving them their lives, it was the kindness only of 
a robber, who had first dope them the greater wrong, 
by usurping the power to take it ; that, if there had 
** been any stain of ingratitude in the fact, they could 
•• never have acquired so much glory by it ; and 

t Disputare de M. firuto solet, an debuerit accipere a D. Julio 
vitam, cum occidendum eum judicaret. Senec. de Benef. 1. 2. 2c. 

* Appian. 2. 518. 

*f- £tsi est enim Brutorum commune factum et laudis societas eo 
tamen,Decimo tamen iratiores erant omnes ii, qui id factum dolebant, 
quo minus ab eo rem illam dicebant fieri decuisse. Philip, x. 7. 

Vol. n. G g 
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** though he wondered indeed at some cf them for 
** doing it, rather than ever imagined that they wouU 
*' have done it/ yet he admired them so much llir 
^ more for being regardless ef fevours, that tbsy iiui{^ 
♦' shew their regard to their country $.** 

Some of Caesar's friends, particularly Pansa and Hov 
tius, advised him always to keep a standing guaid of 
praetorian troops, for the defence of his person ; ^ 
ledging, that a power acquired by arms must neces- 
sarily be maintained by arms : but his common an* 
swer was, '' that he had rather die once by treaohery, 
" than live always in fear of it ♦.*• He used to lau^ 
at Sylla for restoring the liberty of the republic ; and 
to say in contempt of him, '* that he did not know im 
^ letters f ." But, as a judicious writer has observed, 
*' Sylla had learnt a better grammar than he ; wluch 
" taught him to resign his guards, and his government 
*' together : whereas Giesar, by dismtssmg the one, yet 
*' retaining the other, committed a dangerous solecism 
*' in politics:}; ;" for he strengthened the popular odium, 

X Quod est aliud beneficium— -btronum, nisi tit commanorarp 
possint, lis se dediise vitam, quibus noa adflmeriot ? quod d 
bcnefichuQ, nunquam ia qyi iUum interfecerunt, a quo ecaot 
^i, — tantaqi essent gloriftin consccuti. Phil. 2. 3. 

Quo etiaxn majorem ei respub. gratiam debet, qui Ubertatcm po« 
puli Romani unius amicitiae praeposuit, dcpultorque doiniiiatas quam 
particeps esse maluit— -adokiratus sum ob earn causam, quod immip- 
inor Wneficiorum, memor patrLc fuisset.— ib. i !• 

* Laudandum experientift constlium est Pansse atque Hbtfi : qui 
semper prsedixerant Cassari, ut prtncipatiun armis qvsesttum annis 
ttoeret. Ille dictitans, mori «e quam timere maile. Vel. p. 2^ 57. 

Insidias undique imminentes subire semel confciJium aatif 
quam cavere semper. Sueton. c. 86. 

f Nee minoris impotentts voces propalam edebat— ^SjUam 
0S8e literas, qui dictaturam deposuerit. Sueton* 77* 

t y id. SuH. Svviilt's IXmen^U 4^ Wiii» Rm. fILiki mi ^ 
bi|i UsuxsUtion of Tacitus^ 
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and conisequently his own danger, while he weakened 

his defence. 

He made several good laws during his administra- 
tion, all tending to enforce the public discipline, and 
extend the penalties of former laws. The most con- 
siderable, as well as the most useful of them was, that 
DO praetor should hold any province more than one 
year, nor a consul more than two §. This was a re- 
gulation that had often been wished for, as Cicero 
sajrs, in the best of times ; and what one of the ablest 
dktators of the republic had declared to be its chief 
security, not to sufier great and arbitrary commands 
to be of long duration ; but to limit them at least in 
time, if it was not convenient to limit them in power ^. 
Caesar knew by experience, that the prolongation of 
these extraordinary commands, and the habit of ruling 
kingdoms, was the readiest way, not only to inspire a 
contempt of the laws, but to give a man the power to 
subvert them ; and he hoped therefore by this law, 
to prevent any other man from doing what he him- 
self had done, and to secure his own possession from 
the attempts of all future invaders. 

$ Phil. 1. 8. Sueton« J. Cses. 42, 43. 

* QusB lex melior, utilior, optima ctiam repub. saepius fiagitata, 
quam ne prsetoriaB proyinciae plus quam annum, neve phxs quam 
biennium consularcs obtinerentur ?— -Phil* i. 8. 

Mamercus .£milius— -mazimam autem, ait, ejus custodiam esse, 
n magna imperia diutuma non essent, et temporis modus impone- 
TCtuTy quibus juris imponi non posset. Liv. 1. 4. 24. 
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